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A preliminary word as to the scope of this ' book may 

save misconception. It does not profess to be a history 

of education in any comprehensive sense. With the 

philosophy of education it has nothing to do. The most 
that has been attempted is to present an outline of the 

struggle, as far as it has gone, to obtain a legal recognition 
of the duty of the State to give elementary instruction 
to its children. 

Such a sketch necessarily fails to do justice to 
many who have taken part in the labour. From the 
nature of the materials to work upon, the Parliamentary 
contest occupies the most prominent place in the record. 
Yet the fight has not been always the thickest or hardest 
in Parliament. The work of creating and leading opinion 
in the country has been of even greater importance, but 
it has generally been performed by men of comparatively 
obscure position, the account of whose efforts is often inacces- 
sible, or has perished. There is another class to whom it 
may seem scant justice is done — those, who following the 
duty lying nearest to them, have spent their energies and 
their means in the practical extension of education around 



IV. 

them. When the complete history of education is written 
it may be expected to comprise some account of theii 
noble efforts, but that is not within the design of these 
pages. 

The Scotch and Irish systems, and such ancillary 
measures as the Factory and Workshop Laws, Eeformatory, 
Industrial, and Vagrant Schools, are touched only 
incidentally, and as they bear on the main lines of the 
story. 

It is proper I should also add, that although the 
views expressed may be presumed to be in general harmony 
with those of the members of the League, no one but 
myself is responsible for any statement, whether of fact 
or opinion, contained in the book. 

FEANCIS ADAMS. 

Yardley, Birmingham, 
January^ 1882, 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Period. — Previous to 1800. 



Before attempting any description of the struggle for 
National Education, which has been confined almost wholly 
^within the present century, it will be well to state what 
previous efforts were made by Society or by the Government 
; to provide instruction for the children of the poor, or to give 
i. them legislative protection. 

In examining the education controversies of the last 

eighty years, frequent references will be found to ancient 

systems existing in England, but even with the aid of an 

extensive knowledge of English History, one may be at a loss 

to know what is meant. 

When Mr Froude writes of the " Old English " educa- 
tion, he is careful to explain that he means the apprentice 
system, but others have not taken the same pains to make 
themselves intelligible. Mrs. Trimmer, who, towards the end 
of the last and in the beginning of the present century, wrote 
numberless educational pamphlets, essays, and lesson books 
for children, was enthusiastic for the ancient system founded 
by " our pious forefathers," and it is only by much diligence 
^^ that the reader finds she referred to the Act of Uniformity, 
V and the Canons of the Church. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
" who has been regarded as a conclusive authority on the subject, 
speaks of " the School " as having been " transferred by the 
Eeformation from the Priesthood to the Congregation;" (^) 
which leads to the supposition that there was at that period 
something approaching to a system, and capable of being 
transferred. This, however, is true only in a limited sense. 

» Preface to '* Public Education." 
1 



Of the apprentice system, as it existed in the time 
Henry VIII., Mr. Froude speaks with high approval, and! 
appears to look with some regret on its decay. (^) The 
that can be said is, that it was better than nothing ; and hoi 
well-soever it may have answered the wants of an earl 
period, it gradually became unsuited to the growing nee 
ties of the country. It neither was nor pretended to be »' 
system of education, as we use the expression in these days; 
and even as a system of industrial training, it was, outsiiP 
London, where the apprentices very soon became organiaw 
and powerful, cruel in its application, irregular and 
barbarous in its method, and strongly partook of the chaiactei 
of slavery, which was hardly extinct when the early appiea- 
ticeship laws were made. 

Industrial education was of very early date, b(^ 
in the tenth century in the time of Dunstan, Archbishop 
Canterbury, who directed the priests to instruct youth in' 
trades. (^) The chief Apprentice Acts however date from 
time of Henry VIII. Acts dealing with the system had been! 
framed previously, some of which encouraged it, while otheis 
placed it under restrictions. 

Very early in history there were guilds of tradets, 
members of religious orders, having powers which gradually 
increased, for the regulation of industry, and after the 
conquest these guilds became very powerful. Apprentice- 
ship was one of their regulations, and the condition of 
admittance to trade. (^) 

With great cunning Edward III. had, about 1337, 
enticed a large number of Dutch apprentices to England, and 
scattered them about the country to teach the people thi 
manufacture of cloth. (*) This led to the extension anc 

1 English History, 1, 44-76, and Short Studies, 263. 
" Hook's Lives of Archbishops, 1, 419. 
® Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, 4. * Fuller's Church History, 2, 186. 



geueml adoption of the system, and waa also the beginning 
of the cloth manufacture in ] 



It waa not, however, until the period of the Reformation 

, tkt lawa were passed making apprenticeship necessary. 

The injunctions of Henry VIII, to the clergy, commanded 

&£m to exhort the people to bring up all children to some 

trade or way of living, (') The pulpit, however, does not 

seem to have been effectual for the purpose, and therefore 

at a later period, justices of the peace, constables, and other 

' Buthorities, were empowered to take up children between the 

I ages of five and tliii'teen, who were found begging or idle, 

and appoint them to masters of husbandry or other crafts, {') 

The Act was aimed at the prevailing vices of the times : 

idleness and vagabondage, evds wliich had been very 

preralent before the dissolution of the monasteries, but 

I which were suddenly and largely increased by that event. 

Some idea of the state of the country in this " merry " age 

may be gathered from the fact that in Henry VIII.'s reign 

I 73,000 people were executed for robbery andJlieft, C) The 

policy waa continued and extended by Edward VI. Children 

"idly wandering about " might be taken by any person before 

ajastice of the peace and straightway apprenticed, and they 

ffl^ht even be removed from their pa,renta. A child who ran 

sffay from hia mEister might be recaptured and punished in 

chains, and " used in all points as a slave," and masters were 

empowered to sell and bei^ueath the services of such 

"slave chddren." (*) In certain cases they became slaves 

for life. It was thus that the Ministers of Edward VI. 

undertook to give effect to his pious wish, that children when 

they came to man's estate might not " loiter " and " neglect," 

bat " think their travail sweet and honest." (') These 

y of the Befomation, 1, part 1, HO. ' 27 Henry Till., c. 5. 
' NiohollB' HiBfocy of the Poor Law, 1, 130. 
Uwtod VI., chapter 3. " Biirnet'a Reformation, 2, part 2, 104. 



enactments more than justify Mr. Senior's opinion tliat the 
earlier poor laws were '' an attempt substantially to restoie 
the expiring system of slavery." (*) 

By two statutes of Elizabeth the system was further 
rivetted upon the country. Churchwardens and overseers 
had authority, with the assent of justices, to bind all 
children, whoso parents were not able to maintain them, 
" where they should see convenient." 

Persons were compelled by law to receive apprentices, 
and various Statutes of Labourers restricted the exercise of 
any manual labour to persons who had been apprenticed for 
seven years. (*) Tliis latter provision, notwithstanding the 
attacks of Adam Smith and other political economists, 
continued in force down to 1814; and the compulsory*' 
reception of apprentices was not finally abolished until the 
reign of the present Queen. Whatsoever individual benefit 
may have been derived from the apprentice laws, which, i 
under favourable conditions, must have been great, there is 
every reason to believe that they were generally made the 
instruments of rapacity and cruelty. There was no obligation\f 
upon the masters to give any instruction in letters to theirff 
apprentices, and though they formally undertook to teach" 
them their business, they gave generally only as much 
technical training as enabled them to get from them the 
fullest amount of labour. The original object and principle oft 
the system was industrial education, but its chief andj 
practical effect soon became the restriction of labour. 

It was not until the present century that the health and 
education of children were taken in any degree under the 
care of the Government. About 1802, the first Sir Ebbert 
Peel, father of the Prime Minister, passed a bill restricting 
the hours of labour for apprentices in cotton and woollen 

* Edinburgh lUview, No. 149, p. 2. 
• 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4. 89 Elizabeth and 43 Elizabeth, cap. 2. 



mills, and providing that during the first four years ofi/ 
service, instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic should jl 
be given at the expense of the master, in some part of each/i 
working day. (^) The act, however, was easily evaded. The^ 
letter could be fulfilled by nominal performance, while in 
practice it was altogether powerless and ineffective. Some\. 
small measure of protection was subsequently given to young 
children by an Act passed in 1819, prohibiting their 1 
employment in factories under nine years of age. (^) 

In 1833, the exertions of Lord Ashley, the present Earl 
of Shaftesbury, secured a further reform, and the daily labour 
of children under thirteen was restricted to eight hours, 
and that of older children to twelve hours per day. (^) These ^' 
concessions were regarded, and in the then existing circimi- 
stances, actually were of great importance and value. (*) 

The debates on the early factory bills of this century will 
satisfy any one how urgently a strong legislative and adminis- 
trative control was needed. The growth of all branches of 
manufacturing industry had created a great demand for cheap 
labour, and as children's labour was the cheapest to be had, 
it was eagerly sought after. Almost as soon as they could 
walk, the little children were swept into cotton manufactories. 
Waggon loads of children were taken from the London streets 
and apprenticed to manufacturers in Lancashire. In defiance 
or in evasion of the law, they often began to work at the age 
of five or six, and the ordinary hours of labour were twelve 
hours per day, often protracted to fifteen. Such laws as 
existed failed to guard their health, to provide for their 
education, to preserve their morals, or to protect their persons 
from abominable cruelties. Sir Samuel Eomilly wrote of 
them, " the poor children have not a human being in the 
world to whom they can look up for redress." Their 

^ Duke of Newcastle's Commission, Report, 202. * Ibid, 202. 
8 3 and 4, Wm. IV. c. 103. * Walpole*s History of England, 3, 208. 



sufferings were often unendurable. ' For girls, apprenticesMp 
was the beginning of a life of shame, and for boys, one of 
misery and vice. (^) Such is the history in outline of ihe| 
apprentice system. Various circumstances combined to break 
it down altogether. The Act of Geo. III. repealing the 
restrictions on labour (^) hastened its destruction ; and the 
introduction of machinery, and the revolution in many 
departments of industry, completed the work. 

That the system had been deeply rooted in a past 
society is proved by the fact, that charities of the value of 
£50,000 per annum had been left for providing apprentice 
premiums, ranging in amount generally from £5 to £25. (^) 
The charities were of themselves an evil, and the cause of 
much fraud and malversation. All that was good in the 
system of apprenticeship is still capable of preservation under 
a judicious scheme of technical education, and this it seems 
would be the most legitimate purpose to which the funds, 
which are still available, could be applied. 

We owe to the Eoman Catholic Church the first planting y 
of Education in England, as well as in Scotland, (*) and that^ 
intimate connection of the subject with religion, which 
preserved in dark ages the desire for knowledge. But while 
this alliance has sometimes advanced education, it has often 
proved one of the most effective agencies for preventing its 
spread amongst the masses ; and is wholly responsible for the 
acrimonious controversies of modern times. Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 680, laid the foundation, by turning 
St. Augustine's monastery into ^ school of learning. Dean' 
Hook tells us that Theodore " found the English people eager 
to be instructed and appetent of knowledge " and that he 
converted all the larger and better monasteries into schools, 

» Walpole's History-, 1, 187 ; 3, 200. « 54, Geo. III., c. 94. 

• Report of Newcastle Commission, p. 531. 

* Lecky's Eighteenth Century, 2, 42. 



in which the laity as well- as the clergy imbibed a respect, 
and sometimes a love for literature. (}) In them ancient 
manuscripts were transcribed, and the foundation of libraries 
was laid. The oldest grammar school now extant — that of 
Carlisle, dates from about the period referred to. The present \ 
foundation was erected by William Eufus towards the close • 
of the eleventh century, but tradition says that it was built on 
the ruins of an earlier school, established by St Cuthbert 
in 686, but destroyed in 800., {^) 

I The first English tax was a tax for education, and was 
raised in the eighth century to support a Saxon school at 
Eome. (3) / 

The vicissitudes of education in those early days were 
great. There was the same tendency in the monasteries, then 
as in later years, to relapse into idleness and dissipation. 
The monks had also frequently to fight for existence, and all 
traces of gentle culture were lost in the necessity for military 
training. Two centuries after the time of Theodore, when 
Alfred was king, and Plegmund was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the country had fallen into a condition of great ignorance. 
There was, however, another revival. Alfred was anxious 
that aU English youth of position should be put to learning 
until they could read English writing, (*) and he even 
attempted to found something like a system, by passing a law 
that all freeholders who possessed two hides of land should 
give their sons a liberal education. (^) These were schools 
for the nobility. During the same period we learn of a 
famous school at York.^^) 

A century later the work was carried on by Dunstan. 
The monks again were the teachers of the people, in manual 

^ Hook's Lives of Archbishops, 1, 163. 
* Schools Enquiry CommlBsion, 37 app. 
^ Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, table 2. 
* Hook's Lives, 1, 337. ° Carlisle's Grammar Schools, 1, xiii. 
^ Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, table 2. 
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arts as well as in learning, and the Canons of Dunstan 
ordered all priests diligently to instruct youth, and dispose 
them to trades, that they might have a support to the 
Church. C) 

The ecclesiastics were skilful workers in metals. Every 
priest was a handicraftsman. Attached to every monastery 
were carpenters, smiths, shoe makers, millers, bakers, and 
farm servants, and they provided the industrial education of 
the period. (^) 

From the monasteries sprang the humanising and 
civilising influences of the age. In the Anglo-Norman era 
they were the popular institutions of the country, as well as 
the schools in which ecclesiastics and statesmen were trained. 
At this period the school room was open to all who chose to 
profit by it, though these were probably few in number. (^) 

After the Conquest, Cathedral schools were established 
where " fair and beautiful writing " was taught, and many 
persons of rank and fortune were educated. (*) Of those 
which remain Hereford is the oldest. It was probably 
founded soon after the Conquest. (^) Many Jewish schools 
were also set up, which were open to Christian children. 

In the time of Eoger Bacon, and after the granting of 
the great Charter, we are told that schools were erected in 
every city, town, burgh, and castle. (^) So that historians 
have concluded that the ignorance of the laity was owing to 
taste rather than to the want of opportunity. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer holds the opinion that in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, besides monastic schools, there were 
village elementary schools, and some city schools and 
academies for higher culture. In 1179 the Council of 
Lateran decreed a school in every cathedral, with head 

1 Hook's Lives, 1, 419. 

* Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, table 2. ® Hook's Lives, 2, 21. 

* Carlisle's Grammar School, 1, 19. ^ Schools Enquiry Commission, Z7, App. 

* Carlisle's Grammar Schools, xzi. 



masters having authority over all subordinate teachers in the 
"house. About the same period lay teachers were first heard 
of. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were founded 
about 1200. The only literature of the common people, at 
this time, were the unwritten songs. (^) Of the pre-reforma- 
tion schools, William of Wykeham's foundation, at Winchester, 
is one of the most fiimous. This was established about the year 
1373 or 1387, and from this time. Dean Hook tells us, the 
public mind became habituated to the idea of the ultimate 
confiscation of monastic property for the purpose of estab- 
lishing schools and colleges. (^) 

The respect and devotion of the people for the monasteries 
began to decline as early as the 12th century. The 
opportimities they offered for instruction were little used, and 
the 15th century found the people in the grossest possible 
ignorance. Parishes were neglected, the Universities were 
deserted, and no rewards were held out to learning. (^) Tliis 
period, however, contemporaneous with the introduction of 
the printing press, the ^information of the Universities, and 
the revival of learning throughout Europe, was the dawn of 
a new era in education, and within thirty years before the 
Reformation, more Grammar schools were erected and 
endowed in England than had been established in the three 
hundred years preceding. (*) 

There is no complete record of the provision for 
Education prior to the Eeformation. Much tliat passes for 
lustory, has no other basis than tradition. There are authori- 
ties which go to show that there were schools connected with 
every monastery and convent. In his life of Bishop Ken, 
Mr. Bowles says that before the Reformation, there was a 
school in every church over the porch. (^) As some estimates 

^ Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, table 3. 
2 Hook's Lives, N.S., 2, 3. » Hook's Lives, 5, 291. 

* Tanner's Notitia Monastica, xx, iv. ^ Bowles' Life of Ken, 2, 98. 
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place the number of churclies as high as 50,000 (^) this would 
account for an ample provision for the whole population. 
These estimates may however be dismissed as unreliable and 
unsustained by proof. Doubtless many foimdations were lost 
in the wreck and waste of the Eeformation. Only thirty-five 
Grammar schools, established prior to the time of Henry VIII. 
have been inherited by this^ generation. (*) Of existing 
endowments for primary schools, only tliree or four are known 
to have been founded before the Reformation, though there 
are about two hundred, of the foimdation of which the dates 
are unknown, and which are doubtless the relics of a long 
past age. There are also several hundreds (^) of small 
unattached educational charities of unknown origin, some of 
which probably, protected by their insignificance, escaped 
from the fingers of Henry and his courtiers, and so have come 
down to our own day ; but the conclusion of the Schools 
Enquiry Commission, that it was not till after the Reformation 
that numerous endowments were left for primary education 
alone, is probably the correct one. (*) The general conclusion^ 
derived from the authorities is, that the schools connected^ 
with the monasteries were intended chiefly as seminaries for 
the clergy. " They bred their novices to letters, and to this 
end every great monastery had a peculiar college in each of 
the universities," and even to the time of their demolition '' they 
maintained a great number of children at school, for the service 
of the Church." (^) Their primary purpose was to recruit the ! 
ranks of the clergy. It was the presumption in law and 
fact that if a man could read he was an ecclesiastic, and was 
entitled to his "benefit of clergy." In the reign of Henry VIL 

1 Dodd's Churcli History, 1, 420. 

^ Schools Enquiry Commission Report, 87 App. 

® See Analytical Digest of Charity Commissioners Report, 1842. 

* Schools Enquiry Commission Report, 119. 

» Dodd's Church History, 1, 278. 
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the law regulating benefit of clergy was amended, and ] 
from that time recognised a distinction between offences I 
rather than persona, and admitted the title of some laymen 1 
to its advantages. But reading aa a qualification for its I 
benefits was not abolished till 1706. (^) I 

This provision of the law which at one period entitled ] 
a criminal to be tried in an ecclesiastical court, and wliich 
down to the present centuiy secured a mitigated penalty, 
had at one time given an impulse to learning. {') In later . 
times it became a mere fiction and was retained only to J 
lighten the severity of a teiTible criminal code. In ita 1 
origin it was intended for the protection of the cleigy alone, ] 
and is conclusive as to the main object and use of the | 
monastic schools. It may, however, be readily granted that 
many of the laity were taught in tlie monasteries, and that 
numbers of children received instruction there who would 
otherwise have gone without it altogether. In the darkest 
period of our history, the monasteries were the nurseries of 
education. Many of their highest dignitaries were it^a chief 
promoters and protectors, and were the founders of libraries. 
It was in the Abbey at Westminster that Caxton on his 
return to England first used his printing press, (^) and he 
received his earliest encouragement from priests of the Roman 
Church. This is the view taken by Roman Catholics, {*) and 
it is in the main supported by impartial examination. (^) 

When we come to test the results of this net-work of I 
educational establishments, they are found to be greatly 'i 
disappointing, and we wonder how such vast means were 
employed to bo little good purpose. At the period of the 
Reformation, the rank and file of the country clergy who 
had received their education at the monasteries could do 

> Spencer'i DeaoriptiTe Sociolog)-, Table 6, p. 9. ' Hook's Lives, 8, SO. 
^^ ■ Tumel's Notitin MonnstiCn, ixvt. * Dodd'a Chnrch History, 1, 279. 
^^L ' Strype's MemortBls, 1, S3S. 
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little more than read. (*) Herein lay one of the difficiitieB 
of the Eefonnation. The ignorance of many of the clergy 
was so great that they could not read the new offices. In 
the performance of their duties they reverted to memoiy, 
and preferred to say the old prayers which they knew by 
heart. (^) The poorer classes, except those destined for minor 
clerical offices, had never caught the infection of knowledge, 
or even got within the outer circle of its influence. In a 
disputation at Westminster during Elizabeth's reign, " whether 
it was against the Word of God to use a tongue unknown 
to the people," the Dean of St. Paul's, who argued on behalf 
of a section of the Bishops, said, " The people of England do 
not understand their own tongue better than Eunuchus did 
the Hebrew." (^) The people knew nothing of rehgion 
beyond its outward forms and pageantry. (*) Even the 
richer classes were almost wholly without elementary 
instruction. Henry VII. was illiterate. At the time of 
Henry VIII.'s accession, if Princes could read and write, 
more was not expected of them. (^) Latimer's sermons are 
sufficient to satisfy us how little the teaching of the 
monasteries had touched the higher classes, who were 
unfitted for any offices of state ; (^) while the poor had been 
lost sight of altogether. In the latter days of the monasteries 
they had almost given up the pretence of teaching. Burnet 
affirms that while they Iiad in their hands the chief encourage- 
ments of learning, they did nothing for it, but decried and 
disparaged it, saying it would bring in heresy and a great 
deal of mischief. (^) Mr. Froude agrees that the people 
were taught only what they could teaeh themselves. (^) 
NothiQg is more manifest, than that the desire for knowledge 
and the impetus given to learning for which the sixteenth 

^ Burnet's Reformation, 2, part 1, 875. * Hook's Lives, N.S. 4, 155. 

* Burnet's Reformation, 2, part 2, 471. * Ibid. 2, part 1. 

» Ibid. 1, part 1, 17. « The Plougbers, 28. 

'^ Burnet's Reformation, 1, part 1, 39. ® History of England, 1, 68. 




J was remarkable, proceeded not from the teaching of u 
I'the monasteries, but from the group of English scholars who \\ 
derived their inspiration from the Greek teachers who had I 
found in riorence a refuge fram the persecutions of Conatan- V 
tinople, Amonget them the most remarkabls were Colet. E 
Dean of St. Paul's and founder of St Paul's School, Lilly, I 
the author of the grammar, "Warham, Archbishop of S 
Canterbury, Latimer, Sir Thomas More, Grocyn, the firat/f 

K~ lish teacher of Greek, and Erasmus, {') 
Before Henry's rale had become a settled law of tyranny 
spoliation, the beginning of the Reformation was full of 
aise for the spread of knowledge. Sir Thomas More had 
dreamed of an ideal state iu which all in their childhood were 
instructed iii leamiug.(') Erasmus yearned for the time when 
all should be able to read the Scriptures for themselves. " I 
long for the day," ho jaid, " when the husbandman shall sing 
portions of them to himself as he foUows the plough, when 
tlic weaver shall hura-tliem to the tune of his shuttle, when 
the tia.veller shall while away with their stories the weariness 
of his journey." (*) Henry VIIL was himself a lair scliolflr, 
and took the new learning under liis own especial patronage, 
Craumer had projected liberal designs for ecclesiastical and 
civil education, (*) Latimer was never weary of preaching 
the duty of teaching the young. " They that do somewhat 
for the furtherance of learning, for maintaining of schools and 
scholars, they sanctify Gotl's holy name." (*) 

» Green's Short History, 2B7, nnd Hook's LireB, 1, N.S. 287. 

t« Utopia, Arber'B wjirint, 2, 86, and Green, 312. 
s Green's History, p. 308, 
^ Defm Book diecredits the inteutionG sssigncd to Craumer (Lives of 
lUsIiops, K.S., 2, 30), bat Stryp^ Bumat, and oldEr writers are 
anuiiruons on tbe other aidt, and his speeches prove that he was in favour of 
edacating tin oMldren of the poor. Th^t he shared in the spoils of tlie 
~ ' nt«. Thai was tbn gross tomptation nnd spirit of hie time, 
• Latimer's Seimoua, Parker Society, I, 349. 
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The means were at hand for the establishment of a 
and comprehensive system in its various grades. A com; 
lively small portion of the wealth of the 
monasteries would have suflSced for the purpose, and 
mind of the nation had been prepared for such an applicati 
of the funds. The clergy were docile and obedient 
anxious to save what they could, while such a dispositia^ 
would have preserved for their support, no inconsideraUa? 
share of the spoils. Even as it was, no obstinate oppositiioi 
was offered to the changes introduced, by Henry. In litflft 
more than twenty years, says Burnet, there were foiur great 
changes made in religion^ and in all these the mainbody d 
the nation turned with the stream." (^) 

The people, except (when driven by want, and goaded by 
o[)prcssion, were law abiding and peaceable. Nor was there 
such a jealousy between the clergy and laity as to preveBt 
co-operation in the work of education. Colet committed his 
great foundation at St. Paul's to the management of a lay 
corporation, having found " many laymen as conscientious as 
clergymen in discharging their trust in this kind." 
Cranmer, in discussing with Henry the re-establishment of 
Christ Church at Canterbury, had advocated the separation of 
the lectureships upon divinity and humanity. (^) Sir James 
Kay Sliuttleworth goes the length of affirming that the schools 
at the Eeformation "were not confided to the clergy, oi 
subjected to the visitation of the bishop." (*) This, however, 
as will be seen is a mistake. There was no such transference 
of the control of education from the priesthood to the 
congregation as he contends for, either in theory or in practice; 

^ Burnet's Reformation, 2, part 1, preface xx. 
2 Fuller's Church History, 3, 19. » Bumet*s Reformation, 3, part 3, 209. 
* Public Education, 18, 242. It is a mere refinement to say that the 
power of visitation was not given by Statute or by common law. The 
accuracy of this statement may be doubted, but, at any rate, the schools wBrer 
by the de facto law, placed under the control of the clergy. 
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considering the spirit of the time, a great opportunity was 
vOf laying a broad foundation for schools, in which clergy 
^^fy might have worked together to promote instruction, 
t cany out the principles of the Eefonnation. 

There is little doubt that it was comprehended within 
iJGtcst deaign ol the Beformation, to make substantial 
Ivisioti for education. It was one of the serious charges 
ibist theT monasteries that their duties in this respect had 
^ neglected, and the instructions for the first visitation, 
Xrdded that enquiries should be made under this head. (^) 
le same reasons for their suppression was given after- 
nds when experience had proved it to be a mere 
efcence. The preamble to the bill for the dissolution 
^ the greater monasteries alleged as its object, "_that 
ese house s might be converted to better uses: God's 
)rd set forth, childrgn_brpught up^in learning" (^) and 

fortL The King assured the people that there should 
I no detriment to piety or learning. (^) Out^ of this second 
nversion of church property, it was proposed to found 
?liteen^ bishoprics, and with them Cranmer designed to 
nnect ecclesiastical and civil coUeges, and grammar 
hools.(*) 

He had hoped further to found Grammar schools in every 
ireLJn England " where children might have been brought 
t to learjiing^ freely, without great cost to their friends and 
isfolk." (^) But the scheme had to run the gauntlet of 
iny perils, and it ended in the creation of six bishoprics, 
which the educational features held a very subordinate place 
imet says the popish party turned the King's foundation 
other way. (^} The more reasonable explanation is that 

^ Bamet's Reformation, 1, part 2, 212. 
Bamet*8 Reformation, 1, part 1, 475. ®Dodd's Church History, 1, 287. 
* Shuttleworth's Public Education, 32. 
* Cranmer's Works, Parker Society, 2, 16. 
° Bumet*s Reformation, 2, part 1, 546. 
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the designs, if they were ever serious on the King's part, 
were frustrated by the greed, and rapacious spirit of the time. 
All was scramble, wreck, and confusion. The cry of those in 
possession was sattve qui peut — the aim of others, to get all 
they could. The Commissioners enriched themselves, and the 
ancestors of more than one of the rich families of later times, 
laid the foundation of their fortunes in this reign. They gave 
promises to the clergy, and bribes to Cromwell and the 
country gentry to conceal their depredations. (^) The 
liberality of the King's nature, especially in dealing with the 
goods of others, was not consistent with any well-ordered 
scheme of re-construction, civil or ecclesiastical " Small 
merits of courtiers met with a prodigious recompense for th^ 
services ; not only the cooks, but the meanest turn-broach 
in the King's kitchen did lick his fingers," (^) and such gifts 
as were made for education, often shrank in their" passage 
,y through the hands of a covetous steward. (^ The Universities 
were robbed of exhibitions and pensions, (*) and every 
ecclesiastical foundation was impoverished. The seizure of 
first the lesser, then the greater monasteries, and lastly the 
' collegiate churches, hospitals, and chauntries, has been 
ij described as the three great mouthfuls made by Henry. He 
jdid not however live to swallow them all. He reduced into 
possession only the lesser and greater monasteries. Out of 
the spoils of these, this munificent patron of letters and 
learning, as he loved to be considered, founded six cathedrals [i 
and ten grammar schools, (^) during a reign which extended 
over thirty-five years ; which began with an immense treasure' 
bequeathed by his father, and which was undisturbed by 
foreign wars or domestic broils. There were also during his 

^ Bamet's ReformatioD, 1, part 1, 89. 

« Fuller's Church History, 8, 438. • Ibid 8, 444. 

^ Carlisle's Giammar Schools, zxy. 

^ Schools Enquiry Commission, 89 App. 



IP aome fifty_otter ^ammar schools endowed by ptjyate m 
Ividiials. Of the foundationa for primary education, Uia 1 
B3 of wMcli ara fixed, not more tlian six are known to 
the fruit of tliis period, though it is fair to assume 
t some of those of which the origin is lost in obscurity, 
may have had their hegimiing in this reign. 

The short and quiofc reign of Edward VI._was moro 
honorably dJBtinguislied. Iii_ai3c_jssr3 fif^y g^'^^imi^'' schools^ 1 
" were established, of which the King founded tweatj-aeven. I 
Roman Catholic historians comment, with bitter irony on the J 
fact, that they were all that survived the spoliation of ao many I 
? and collegiate churches. Between two and three 1 
aid of these institutions fell to the hands of Edward'a I 
Blisters, The bill, which authorised their seizure and I 
tlement on the Crown, declared that they should be ' 
rranployed for good and godly nses, the maintenance of 
grammar schools, the augmentation of the universities, the 
piOTision of additional curates, and the assistance of the 
poor and needy. ('1 Only a small portion of this great wealth ■ 
escaped through the hands of the Commissioners, and while I 
many schools were destroyed and shut up, as Fuller says, I 
" only for a smack of Popery," (') very few were erected in I 
their places. The bulk of the Church property was ] 
squandered amongst the parasites of the Court. (^) Even | 
Burnet who is usually very tender of the reputation of the | 
Eefonners, cannot forbear to complain of the gross and 1 
insatiable scrambling after the goods of the Church, (*) i 
which was the marked feature of the age, and was I 
encouraged by the King's youth and weakness. Occasionally 
a bold preacher such as Lever, the master of St. John's, 
Cambridge, spoke openly to the King of the robbery of 
tlie schools "tothe most miserable drowning of youth 
' 1 Kdwurd yi., c. U. ' SaHefa History, 3, i75. 

* Dodd'a Chnrcli History, 2, 14. • Bomet's EefaimatiaD, 3, 215. 
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in ignorance, and sore decay of the universities " (}) a ' 
a wise adviser like Martin Bucer urged on him the duty 
of making education the care of the State. (') To such men 
we probably owe even the small provision that was mada 

In Mary's troubled reign of five years, she established rf i 
her own bounty, a grammar school for each year, and someir 
fifteen schools were also established by private citizens. (') 

Elizabeth reigned forty-five years and founded tweniy-li 
five grammar schools. But the importance of knowledge ym 
now beginning to make itself felt through* society, and we owe 
a large number of foundations to the private benefactions 
of the time. Altogether there were founded in Elizabeth's ■ 
reign 137 grammar schools, so that out of about 700) 
foundations for secondary education, 250 owe their origin 
distinctly to the period of the £efozzuation*,(^) that is, to the 
almost complete century which elapsed between the death 
of Henry VII. and the accession of James I. Between 
forty and fifty non-classical schools, and about twenty 
unattached endowments for educational purposes had their 
rise in the same time, and probably some others, the 
origin of ^hich has not been traced. But of the 4,300 charities 
for primary education reported on by the Commissioners 
between 1818 and 1842, by far the greater number were 
established long after the Reformation, and most of them 
after the Revolution and Restoration. It would not be just, 
however, to measure the educational work of the Reformation 
era by the narrow standard of the mere provisions of means. 
Amongst the leaders of the Reformation were men who held 
much more comprehensive views on the subject of popular 
education, than any who preceded or followed them in high 
oflBice, until the present century was well advanced. Cranmer 

eloqueijtly advocated the rights of the poor to a place on the 

I 

^ Dodd'^s Church History, 2, 14. ^ Burnet's Reformation, 2, part 1, 289. 
' Schools ifinquiry Oommission Report, App. 49. * Ibid, Report, 89, 57. App. 
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foundations of the time, (') and it is only by a t«clmical 
ctefimtion of tenne, and a narrow interpretation of founders' 
intentions, that the gramnjar schools have been confined to 
zniddle class education ; and partly also because these 
Bcliools, as schools for the poor, were in advance of the times, 
and of the desires of the people. Latimer made the 
instruction of the poor one of tlie chief burthens of his 
discourses, and bitterly complained of those who " withdraw 
the goods wherewith schools should be maintained and take it 
to themselves." (••) Kidley encouraged Edward VI. in his 
educational designs, {') and even Bonner was induced by 
some paramount influence to issue injunctions to hia clergy 
.to teach the children of liia parishioners to read English. (*) 
The long interval of three centuries had elapsed before 
%-e again find men of influence in the Councils of the State — 
such men as Brougham, Eussell, and Melbourne, urging the 
duty and policy of universal education. Though Henry VIII. 
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' upon others, and especially on the clergy, to provide for i 

and he was the instrument by which a desire for instruction 
' was awakened in the popular mind. Before the translation o 
' the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, popular education, 
connected as it was with a religious institution, and dependent 
on religious enthusiasm for its support, had but narrow 
ground to stand upon. Henry's warrant allowing all his 
subjects to read the Bible in their owti language, and imposing 
penalties on those who hindered tbem, (') was the charter | 
of popular education. It is of comparatively small importance ' 
what his motives were, or whether he was actuated by spite 
against the clergy or otherwise. An impulse was given to 
1 Cranmer'B Works, Parker Society, 2, SB8. ° Latimer'a Works, Parker 
Society, 1, 349. ' Ridley's Wotka, Parker Society, xiii, note. 
• Bnmet'a Reformation, 2, part I, 571, and 1 part 2, 382. 
° Burnet's Beromatioi], 1 part 1, 110, JG2. 
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f the desire for knowledge which it had never received before, 
and which has never since been wholly spent. Many peisons 
put their children to school that they might take them to 
St. Paul's to hear them read the Scriptures. (*) Evfiji^ 
. persons, eager to avail themselves of a new privilege, took 
lessons in the art of reading. (^) Henry, Edward, and 
\ Elizabeth, taxed the clergy to make provision for instruction, 
and compelled them to provide exhibitions at the Universities 
/ and Grammar Schools. Whoever among the clergy had an^ 
I income of £100. a year was compelled to maintain a poor 
/ scholar at Oxford or Cambridge, (^) and Carlisle says that 
1 in Elizabeth's reign there was a tax of one-thirtieth (hi^- 
/ ecclesiastical benefices for maintaining schools. (*) 

As Church property was considered to be the proper 
provision for education, so the education of the age was 
committed entirely to the direction of the clergy. Educ ation 
was not a civil but an ecclesiasJicaiUjnatter, and its aim jjas 
religious, not .political. The teachers were commanded to 
make the catechism the beginning and foundation of instruc- 
tion in their schools, (^) and all having cure of souls, mi 
also chantry priests, were ordered to teach children to read 
English, "taking moderately of their parents that be able 
to pay, which shall so put them to learning." (^) 

So early as the seventh year of his reign Heniy 
commanded the Bishops to make yearly visitation of all 
schools in their Dioceses. (^) At the beginning of Edwardti 
VI.'s reign, education was stiU further confined to a Churcli| 
mould by the Act of Uniformity (^) — the first of those' 
exclusive acts, and the earliest statutory manifestation of the 
exclusive spirit which have done so much to hinder progress. 

1 Bumet's Refonnation, 2, part 1, 649. * Hook's Lives, N.S.,2, part 141. 

« Hook's Lives, N.S., 2, 239. * Carlisle's Grammar Schools, xxxix. 

» Burnet's ReformatioD, 8, part 2, 269. « Ibid, 3, part 2, 193. 

^ Ibid, p. 269. 8 2. and 3. Edward VI., c. 1. 



ttliis act it was onlained tliat the Book of Common Pi-ayer, 
»one other, should be used ; and all curates were ordered-' 
I on their parishioners every six weeks to teach their 
taren the Catechism. (') But tliere was a step in advance 
Sthis reign, as the priests were now ordered to teach 
pting as well _a9 reading. (') "When Mary came to Uie 
. throne similar injunctions were given to the clergj' to take 
charge of education, (') and the Bishops were required to 
examine the schoolmasters to see that they exercised their 
offices without corrupt teaching, and, if necessary, to remove 
them. (') And strict orders were given them to examine 
whether the common schools were well kept, and the school- 
masters diligent in teaching. (') 

The prospects of educa£ioa_ at the commencement of 
Elizabeth's reign appealed., somewhat brighter. It was 
expected tliat great care would be taken of the Universities 
and public scliools, " that the next generation miyht ha 
betimes seasoned with the love of knowledge and religion." (*) 
Such expectations, however, were disappointed. Beyond 
the grammar schools which she founded, Elizabeth did little ■ 
to promote the spread of knowledge, and the impetus it had / 
gained at an earlier time slackened rather than increased. ' 
More care was given to Ireland than to England. An Act 
was passed for erecting free schools in every diocese in 
Ireland. (') In England the Queen's chief care was to 
presence teaching on the right ground, as soon as she could 
determine in her mind what that ground was. Wlien she 
had declared for the Protestant side, and was firmly seated 
ou the throne, she took vigorous- incisures for rooting out 
heresy from Church and School. The Act of Uniformity, 

lamet's Reformation, 2, part 2, 288. » Dodd's Chnrch History, 2, slri. 

' Hook's Livea, N.S,, 3, 429, 

• Cttrdwell's Annals of Church, 1, 112, II*. " Ibid, 174. 

' Boraefa Reformation, 2, part 1, 679. ' Hallam'a Histoiy, 3, 371. 
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which had been repealed by Mary, was again restored, 
all schoolmasters were required to have a license firom the 
ordinary. (^) This license was strict in its conditions, WM 
held during the pleasure of the Bishop, was available only in 
the particular diocese for which it was granted, and wag 
dependent on good behaviour. (^) 

In a letter from the Council to Archbishop Grindal, 
directions were given that all schoolmasters should h 
examined by the Bishop, and that if any were found to 
be corrupt or unworthy they should be displaced. Thifl 
matter was declared to be " of no small moment, and 
chiefly to be looked into by every Bishop of his diocese." (') 
A return was required of the names of all schoolmasters, 
whether they taught publicly or privately, and whether any 
were suspected. 

Churchwardens were directed to report whether any 
schoolmasters taught without a license^ and the Act of 
Uniformity was ordered to be strictly enforced in r^ard to 
them. (*) The use of one grammar, as well as one prayer- 
book, was enforced. Lilly's celebrated grammar was the 
one authorised. A Bishop finding some scholars ignorant of 
its rules exclaimed, " what ! are there Puritans also in 
grammar?" (^) The memorable Convoc'ation of 1562, from 
which the Church derived the thirty-nine articles, and the 
second book of Homilies, supplied also Dean Nowell's 
catechism, the use of which was now vigorously enforced. 
Parents and masters having children, servants, or apprentices, 
upwards of eight years old, who could not say the catechism, 
were fined ten shillings in respect of each child. (^) 

^ CardweU's Annals, 1, 195. 
« For form of License see Strype's Life of Whitgift, 1, 468. 

^ CardweU's Annals, 1, 894. 
* CardweU's Annals, 1, 402. » Fuller's Cliurcli History, 3, 21. 

« CardweU's SynodaUa, 2, 510, 



i enactmenta were aimed, in tlie first place, 

' against those who clung to the ancient faitli, but 

Uiey were equally corrvenient as a weapon against the Puritans 

wliED they came to be troublesome. The Roman Catholics 

irere the first to feel their weight At first the Queen 

had no great reason to dread a Boman Catholic opposition. 

Out of 9,400 beneficed men only 189 left their benefices on 

account of the change in religion at this time. (') But it by no 

Eieana followed, because the clergy ostensibly accepted tlie 

clianges imposed by Elizabeth, that they were disposed to give 

them implicit assent, or even obedience. Many of them looked 

forward to the time when a Eoman Catholic Sovereign might 

succeed Elizabeth, as Mary had succeeded Edward VI. 

Also large numbers of the gentry remained Catholic at heart. 

The destruction of tlie monasteries deprived them of all means 

of education for their children, as they were not allowed to 

hie private tutors. These_circnmstauces gave rise to a newh 

order of instructors for Koman Catholic children — the, 

Semmary Priests. Colleges were founded at Douay, Lisboql 

Koiien, Bruges, St Onier, Brussels, and other places. TlVe' 

teachers these colleges sent forth were amongst the most 

celebrated the world has ever known. Many of theni 

btlonged to the Or der of Jesuits, whose success in the 

education of youth is thus described byMacaulay: — "The 

liberal education of youth passed almost entirely into their 

hands, and was conducted by them with conspicuous ability. 

They appear to have discovered the precise point to which 

intellectual culture can be carried without risk of intellectual 

emancipation. Enmity itself waa compelled to own that in 

the art of managing and forming tLe tender mind they had 

no e<iuals." (') These were tlie teachers into whose arms 

the policy of Elizabeth drove large numbers of the youth of 

^^laud, Catholic colleges and seminaries were filled with 

^KPnraet's lUfontmtioD, 2, part 1, 720. ' Uacaukj'e History, 1, 3H. 
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English children belonging to the higher classes, and soon 
Catholic priests were found pursuing their calling unte 
every form of disguise. The aims of these teachers werenok 
in the first instance civil or political, nor was it their chief ^ 
object to supply English Koman Catholics with the means 
for the cultivation of letters. It was their business to educate 
for the Eoman CathQli(LE£iesthood, and, incidentally, to keqj 
all secular education under their direction. It is said of Uhqa 
that while great attention was given to pupils destined for tltt 
Church, the abilities of such as were to be employed ia 
secular affairs were neglected. (^) They had secondaiy 
political designs upon the throne of England, and, as it is 
plleged, upon the life of the Queen. (^) 

Whether Elizabeth was ever in personal danger, or 
whether such allegations were only a cover for the savage 
measures she took, will always be in dispute. She was 
equal to the emergency, whether a reality or a pretencft 
A severe law was passed against all who did not 
observe the regulations of the Church of England in their 
most minute detail, (^) and a proclamation ^as issued 
commanding all persons whose children, wards or relations 
were receiving their education abroad to recall them within 
four months. (*) It was forbidden to worship God in the 
Eoman Catholic manner in public and private. Semixiary 
priests who came, to. England were hunted down. The 
prisons were filled with delinquents, and large sums of 
money were extorted from them. Eoman Catholics were not 
allowed to have their children educated at the Universities 
unless they would conform. To send them abroad was held 
to be criminal. ( ) 

1 Buckle's History of Civilisation, 2, 836. « Hook's Lives, N.S., 4, 460. 
• Hook's Lives, N.S., 6, 144. * Dodd's Cliurcli History, 3, 16. 

> Ibid, 69. 



Five or six acts were passed in this reigu agdinat 

ilic school mastergjijd .teachers. Semmaiy Priests takenir 

England were executed. Two Iiundred of them perished 

liiis way, and a laiger mimber died of diseases contracted 

horrible prisons to which they were consigned, (') 

ihing and reading in private houses was forbidden. The 

power of wardship was used to compel the education 

cathohc youth in proteatant tenets, (') The Court of 

Ciianiber exercised a rigorous censorship over the 

(') In the latter years of Elizabeth a savage act 

passed against the Puritans. A)! who refused to 

Form were recLuired to abjure the kingdom under pain 

of death, and for some degrees of non-conformity they 

were adjudged to die. (*) The Court of High Commission 

fissumed control over every expression of thought, and 

Wery religious office. Two hundred of the best ministers 

Were driven from their parsonages. The conventicles were 

oloaed, and the congregations were compelled to seek 

refuge in Amsterdam. At a later time they became the 

oolunists of New England. These persecutions tested the 

viUJity and strengthened the conscience and determination 

of Enghsh non-conformity, and became powerful stimiilanta 

to tiie growth of the civil and religious freedom they were 

designed to cmsh, 

Thei-e are very scanty materials upon which to form any 
precise judgment of the actual progress of education amongst 
the poorer classes during the hundred years of tho Reformation 
struggle. The histories of that period are not histories of 
the poor, except as it is found in Poor Law Acts and in 
Jliewai's of the times ; but of Kings and Queens, and courts 
the struggles between the cruwu and tho nobles — 
sen ecclesiastics and laymen, for power — of the- slow and 

> Owen's Hiatory, 102, ' Ibid, eo7. ' Ibid, 180, 
* Bomet's Own Tmtes, 2, iil5, and Statute 35 Elizabeth, chap, 1. 
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painful development of institutions which have been 
native by adoption ; and in a measure of the middle cMi 
which with the growth of trade and commerce was to 
pushing itself into a commanding position — all of vlAk 
forms a part of the education of the nation, but is withal tt 
incomplete record of the efforts of the commonalty te 
existence and improvement. In the higher classes the fiat 
efiRect of the Keformation was to discourage learning. 
When Edward VI. came to the throne the Grammar Schools 
had become disused, " parents choosing any other calling te 
their children rather than bring them up to letters." C) 
With the destruction of the monasteries, the opportunitifiB 
for study and leisure, and the rewards which they ofiewd 
had disappeared, and those who had formerly followed literary 
callings now betook themselves to mechanical pursuits, or 
other illiberal employments. In a letter, dated 1550, Eoga 
Ascham lamented the ruin of the Grammar Schools, 
throughout the country ; and that the Universities and 
the public schools were neglected alike by professors and 
pupils. (^) Burnet says no care was taken for the education 
of youth except those who were bred for learning, and the 
commons saw the gentry were likely to reduce them to a 
very low condition. (^) The clergy were the only instructors 
of the lower classes. They were, especially in the country, 
grossly ignorant. (*) They were reluctant teachers, and 
often so poor that they had to follow some manual occupation 
for their living. (^) If they had at any time carried out 
the injunctions of Henry and Edward to teach the children, 
the habit soon fell into entire disuse, and eve^n the catechising 
was neglected. 

During the long reign of Elizabeth there was a partial 

^ Strype's Cranmer, 234. 

* Spencer's Descriptive Soceology, 25. * Burnet's Reformation, 2 part 1, 211. 

* Pepys' Diary, 4, 263. » Burnet's Reformation, 2, part 1, 376. 



i! of knowledge amongst the upper and middle classes. 
ae grammar scliools and tTmversities took up the work 
f the monasteries, and a □ew"Enow]edge and mental energy 
•■ere difFuaed amongst the middle claassea and country 
IBntiy. (^) The burst of noble literatui'e for which Elizabeth's 
Wgn is famous was an educating influence of the most lofty 
dnd. Authorship, under court protection, began to be a' 
egular profession. The clericy or learned body, &s ouch, 
res disappearing, and litemtute was addressed to a wider 
ircle of readers. " The abundance, indeed, of printers and 
rinted books at the close of the Queen's reign, shows that 
le world of readers aud_writers had widened far beyond the 
nail circle of scholars and courtiers with which it began." (*) 
he Reformation moreover had given to the people a book 
hich had the most intense"charm and interest for them — 
te Bible — and had supplied them with what before was 
anting — a literature which they could comprehend. It was 
it of the study of this book that Puritanism rose and grew 
,to a force, giving a new moral and religious impulse 
society, and the conception of social equality which in 
me was to be productive of such great results. But towards 
le end of Elizabeth's reign all freedom of thought, spirituaL' 
id intellectual, had fallen under the despotism of the] 
oclesiaatical Commission, which even had powers to amend' 
,e statutes of colleges and echools. (^) A beginning however 
id been made, and the desire for knowledge was so far 
ikindled that neither the neglect nor tyranny of Govem- 
ents or of dynasties could extinguish it. 

The two hundred years following the death of Elizabeth ' 
e bare of records of Gavernment attempts to extend 
Btraction amongst the people. ' The Restoration and' * 
evolution, and accession of the Brunswickg, occasioned 
tfort to raise the structure of political power on the 
' Green's History, 399, ' Ibid, 363. = Ibid, *57. 
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(Hlucation of the people. C) Yet it was during this period 
that the great struggle for intellectual, political, and religions 
freedom was proceeding, the triumph of which could alone 
render a state system of education tolerable or desiraWe. 
In order to understand the claims to the control of educati(m 
put for\vard in our own day it is-iiecessary to review briefly 
tlu»se events so far as they bear on the subject. It ifl 
not the object of this work to consider them in their wider 
delations to the great subject of civil and religious freedom. 

One of the marked features in the reign of James I., is, 
that the foundation of grammar schools, (which was almost 
suspended as an object of the crown and court) proceeded at 
an increased ratio, at the cost of private individuals. Theji 
King in his reign founded four schools, whilst the private| 
foundations were over eighty. During all the subsequenuj 
troubles, the foundation of grammar schools by private 
individuals went on steadily. Between the beginning of the 
reign of James I., and the flight of James II., 288 schools 
were established, but of these only seven owe their foundation 
to the rulers of the nation. {^) 

It was also during the same era that private foundation^/ 
for distinctly primary education had their beginning. Beforefl: 
the year 1600 benefactions for this purpose, the origin ofl 
which have been traced, were exceedingly rare ; but during the ll 
century following there were nearly seven hundred endow- i^ 
ments left for this purpose, of which about two thirds'* 
o lowed the Restoration, (3) the period from which Mr. Green 
aates the forces of modern England. (0 Their distribu- 
tion however ^vf^^j Z^ \\ > 

marks the ^1 ""^^^ ''^''^'^^' ^""^ 

Beformation to f^^ ^^'""^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^^^ 

^^e extension of knowledge. In the 

' Schools T^^""'*'^^'" ^^^"^ Education, 83. 
' Analytical Diffe^?"^"^ Commission Report, App. 

^ «^ ot Charity Commissioners Report, 1842. 
ween's History, 608. 



tof James I., the "licensed" schoolmasters had grown 
' a. class of sufficient number and wealthj to be included 
'He exaction of benevolences. (') But all education was 
fined in the one inflexible church groove. The Roman 
■holies were disappointed in their hopes of toleration. One 
tlae first acts of James was to renew the proclamation, 
i-ering all Jesuits and seminary priests to depart the realm, 
^ a Canon of the Chnrch ordered ministers to present 
tsusants and schismatics. (*) A stricter conformity to tli9 
lutic was required, and three hundred Puritan clergy were 
Jiven from their parsonages, (^) The doctrine of the di\Tne 
[igQt of Bishops was added to that of the divine right of 
^Dgs. The Canons of 1604 renewed the requirements that 
the aciioolmaater should be licensed by the ordinary, and 
Bhoiild embrace the articles of religion. They added also a 
■ special proviso that curates should be licensed before other3.(') 
The catechising of children on Sundays and holy days, and 
liieir instruction in the commandments, the Lord's prayer 
and the articles of religion, was made compulsory on the 
llergy, and attendance at church was required on pain of 
ixcommunication, Students of the universities were ordered 
attend, to be thoroughly instructed in points of religion. 
'he duties of schoolmasters were declared. 

It is notewort.hy that the earlier injunctions of Edward 
nd Elizabeth to teach the poor to read and write were now 
argotten, and schoolmasters were enjoined only to teach the 
atechism, to train their scholars with sentences of Holy 
icripture, and to bring them to church, {') 

In later contests between the Education department and 
he National society, the question has been raised as to how 
Etc these Canons, not having the sanction of Parliament, were 
■ CatdwoU'B AimalB of Chnrob, 2, 114. 
* Dodd'a Church Historj, 4, 67, and Canon 110. 
^H ' Qreeu'e HUtory, 170. * < CardwaU'e SjnodaUo, 291. 
^K ' CuDoue, 77, 76, 79. 
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binding on the laity. The effect of the decisions of the courtB 
is, that they are binding 6nly so far as they declare the 
ancient law, and custom of the Church and realm. (^) But 
the point is of small significance since the subjection of the 
schoolmaster to the clergy was expressly declared by statutes 
23 Elizabeth, cap. 1, and 1 James I., cap. 4, (^) which regulated 
the granting of Ucenses by the ordinary. ^' 

The practice of catechising never seems to have been 
general, not so much on account of any resistance by the 
people, as from disinclination of the clergy. Within thirty 
years after the passing of the law, the Bishop of Norwich 
reported to Laud that he had "brought" his diocese into 
perfect order by requiring the practice of catechising. (') 
At the same period Dean Hook says that the Puritan 
preachers regarded the order of catechising as beneath 
the dignity of their preachers, (*) and this was at a 
time when the mass of the clergy were steady Puritans. 

There can be no doubt that the practice of catechising 
was found difficult to enforce, since after the Restoration 
the Attorney-General was desired to prepare a bill requiring 
the clergy to carry out the injunctions. (^) 

Charles I. had found in Laud a willing instrument 
to give effect to his hostility against the Puritfims. The 
doctrine of passive obedience was added to the principles 
they were required to instil. They were compelled to 
take an oath of their approval of the doctrine, discipline, 
and government of the Church. Hundreds of clergymen 
were suspended or deprived. The lectureships which 
had been established in towns were suppressed. Church- 
wardens were ordered to present on oath the names 
of all schoolmasters, and to prosecute at the assizes 

* Hook's Lives, N.S., 6, 219, and Lathbury*s History of Convocation. 
« CardweU's Annals, 2, 274. » Ibid, 206. * Hook's Lives, N.S., 6, 190. 

'^ CardweU'a Annals, 2, 287. 
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those wlio had not aiibinitted. (') Thousauds of the 
best claaaes of the nation were driven to Americiu {') 
Neither did the Common-wealth bring any recognitioo of 
the principles of intellectual or of religious freedom. The 
Government asserted and enforced the right to provide forma 
of worship and of faith, and to compel all to come 
within its creed. The recognised religion was changed. 
The assembly at Westminster provided a Dew confession 
of faith, and directory of public worship. Conformity to 
Presbyterianism was req^uired on all sides. Episcopalian 
clergy were driven out in their turn, and forbidden to act 
as ministers or as schoolmasters. The Barebones Parliament 
was cliarged with indifference to progress, and \vith enmity 
to knowledge. To deny the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, or that the Bible was the woM of God 
was made punishable by death, A Court of Triers and 
a rigorous censorship of the press, provided an efficient 
means, by which an outward conformity to the opinions 
and regulations of the Government was secured. (*) 

■ Great hopes of some relaxation in the hai'shuess and 
tyranny of the laws were entertained on the Restoration. 
Charles II, in the famous declaration of Breda had 
declared " on the word of a King," a " liberty to tender 
consciences." These hopes were soon extinguished by the 
Corporation Act, the Act of Uniformity, and other measures, 
which followed each other in rapid succession, the object 
of which was to root out the last semblance of religious 
&eedom. If Charles was not the chief promoter of this 
policy, he was one of the most active conspirators. In 
1C81 both Houses of Parliameut had passed a bill 
repealing the cruel Act of Elizabeth against Non-conform- 
iats and the King refused to give it his assent. (*) The 

> Cudwell'B STUoditlia, 1, 403. 

■ Gkwh'b Hifltorj, 620, 670. 
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object of Lliis {lorseculton and of Uie Corpomtioii Act and 
other Acta by which it was eufoi-ce<l, was to drive tlie Pun- 
tatits out of tliK towns, which were their strougliolds, and ta 
difiperso them and annihilate their influence. 

The Act of Uuifonnity, framed in 1662, on the strengtii' 
of which tlie clergy of thia century have baaed their right to 
the control of education, had a similar aim. It recites 
the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth's reign, and that 
numbers " following tbeir own sensuality, and Hviag 
without knowledge and due fear of God, did wilfully 
and schiamatically abstain and refuse to come to their parish 
churches," and required the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, tlie observance of the rights and ceremonies of the 
established church, and unfeigned assent and consent to its 
doctrines and ordinances. For the first time school masters 
were required in express tenna to subscribe a declaration of 
conformity to the Liturgy of the Church; and teaching 
without the license of the ordinary subjected them to 
imprisonment. (^) The House of Lords remonstrated against 
the clause, and vainly endeavoured to secure more lenient 
provisions on behalf of school masters. The Bishops were I'C- 
quired particularly to certify the names of aU school masters, 
and whether they were licensed and attended church. (*) 

The Act of Uniformity was followed by the Conventida 
Act in 1664 — the Five Mile Act in 1665, and another 
Conventicle Act in 1670. The object of all these measures 
was the suppressing of unconforming ministers and school 
masters. The Test Act passed in 1673, requiring from all in 
the civil and military employment of the State, the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, a declaration against transubstan- 
tiation and the reception of the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church, was a blow at the Eoman Catholics, 

1 13 and U Charles II,, c 4. ' CLirJwell's Annals, 2, 273-t. 
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when the King was secretly negociating with them ; and it 
was acquiesced in and supported by the Dissenters. 

The first effect of the Act of Uniformity, and other 
persecuting Acts was cruel in the extreme upon a large section 
of the clergy. Two thousand Church ministers — the best and 
most learned of their order — the leaders of the London clergy 
and the heads of the Universities — were driven from 
their homes. (^) Their sufferings were extreme. They were 
hunted from the towns, prosecuted and imprisoned, and 
driven to seek shelter under humiliating disguises. The 
Acts were enforced with such unrelenting severity that upon 
the declaration of indulgence, twelve years later, 12,000 
Quakers were released from gaol. (^) 

The political and social bearings of these Acts in modern 
times have been unlimited for good. In the expulsion of 
one-fifth of the English clergy, and that the section most 
distinguished for high character and learning, a foundation 
for freedom of opinion was laid, which made religious 
toleration a question only of time. In the Church itself the 
immediate effect was to deaden all desire for change, and to 
stifle all effort for reform, or for social improvement. (^) 

As the severities against the Eoman CathoHcs under 
Elizabeth led to the establishment of Eoman Catholic 
seminaries, so the persecution of the Puritans under Charles 
gave rise to another class of Nonconformist schools, some 
of which attained to considerable celebrity. These were the 
academies for the education of Dissenting ministers. In 
their original design they were purely theological seminaries, 
but in practice they became something more than this ; and 
many sons of the gentry, and some of the nobility, were 
educated in them for civil employments. (*) They afforded 
the early generations of Dissenters of the middle class, better 

1 Green, 610. » Ibid, 613. » Green, 610. 
* Bogue and Bennett's Dissenters, 2, 75. 
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meana for education than they enjoyed until in recent years 
the Universities were thrown open to them ; and this, 
notwithstanding that the masters came under the penalty 
of the law, and were hunted by spies and informers, dragged 
before juatices, and harassed in spiritual courts. 

For nearly thirty years this persecution continued, and 
while it lasted it was safer to be a malefactor than a Dissenter. 

The Toleration Act has been described as the Magna 
Ciiarter of Dissenters; but as Unitarians and Koman 
Catholics were exempted from its provisions, it was ftt 
from conceding the right of complete freedom of opinion 
and worship. Neither did it repeal by express terms the 
provisions against schoolmasters. Dr. Calamy says that 
the clause inserted in the draft act in favour of 
Dissenting schools was clandestinely blotted out on two 
occasions. (') It is certain that the Act did not prevent 
proceedings against Dissenting teachers, as Dr. Doddridge 
was persecuted for keeping a school in 1700, (^) and 
these prosecutions were not discontinued until King 
William intimated that he was not pleased with them. (') 
The middle-class Dissenting schools then sprang into 
prominence. In the Tory i-eaction in the first year of 
Queen Anne's reign, the Lower House of Convocation 
passed a resolution in strong condemnation of them, as 
.pusuring the place of the Universities, and praying for 
measures for their suppression. (*} Samuel Wesley, father 
of the revivalist, violently attacked the academies. (") The 
Archbishop of York said in the House of Lords that he 
apprehended great danger from their increase, (^) and 
they were freely described by the High Church party as 
nurseries of sedition. 

' Calftmy's Life, 2, 13. ' Bogna and Bennett, 3, 813. * Ibid, 2, IB, 
* Cardwoll'B Syuodalia, 2, 713-18. ' Bogus and Bennett, 2, 80. 
" Buckle's Hiatoly, 1, 120, ' 



^^Bln 1711, when the Tory reaction was at its height, 

^^BAct against occasional conformity was passed, which 

^^Bented Dissenters from qualifying for municipal office. (') 

^^H was followed in 1714 by the Schism Act, which 

^^H intended to crush their seminaries^ and did indeed 

^^n^ them to suspend operations. (') The Act provided 

^^Bno one might act as tutor or usher without the sanction 

^^Khe Bishop, and without conforming to the Anglican 

^^Bgy. It was, however, aimed at higher rather than 

^^Bf education, and permitted Dissenters to employ mistresses, 

^^Bid not extend to the teaching of reading, writing, and 

^HRunetic. (^,) If the Tory ascendency had been prolonged 

there was danger that the Toleration Act would have been 

repealed. The Occasional Confonnity Act and the Schism Act|| 

were of short duration, being repealed in 1718. (') From! 

this date the period of real toleration begins, though thej' ^ 

hattle for religious liberty was far from being won. 

During the administration of Walpole, the enforcement 
of the Test and Corporation Acts was gradually relaxed^ 
and they became at last t]*e mere shadow of law, For 
a hundred years, between' 1727 and IS28 they remained 
upon the Statute Book unenforced, find it was the practice 
to pass annually a bill of mSemnity in favour of those 
who had violated their proviaioas. C) Many efforts were 
made in 1718, 36 and 39 for the alteration of these laws. 
In 1789 Lord Stanhope made au ineffectual attempt to 
repeal the Acta imposiug penalties on those who absented 
themselves from church. In 1792, Fox tried in vain 
to repeal the Penal Statute against Unitarians. (") The 
Fiv e Mile Act and the Conventicle Act were continued 
^^K ^ Lecky's Hifltory of Eighteenth Centmy, 1, 9fi. 

^^Bckj'i History oF Eighteenth Century, 1, 95, and Bogne and Bennett, 2,24. 
^^^RiBcky's History oF Eighteenth Century, 1, Q6. * Lccky'a nistory of 
^^r Eighteenth Century, I, 253. 

^V> Lecky'a Eighteenth Century, 1, 260. " Bogue and Bennett, 4, 137-8. 
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until 1812, (*) and it was left to Lord John Eussell 
to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. 
Catholic emancipation followed in 1829. 

The exclusion of the Unitarians from the benefits of the 
Toleration Acts was occasioned by the alarm which sprang 
from the rapid spread and increase of Socinianism in 1698— 
led by Thomas Firmin, who had made himself famous by his 
efforts to found hospitals, schools, and charities of all des- 
criptions. (^) The provisions against the Unitarians were not 
repealed till 1813. (^) During the whole of the eighteenth 
century the Catholics also remained under severe restrictive 
and penal laws ; and up to 1847 were even denied a share in 
the education grants of the Government. During the reign 
of James II. they had enjoyed a short sunshine of prosperity, 
during which the Jesuits openly set up their schools in 
London, in defiance of laws which remained unrepealed. (*) 
But this was only a glimpse of freedom. They were refused 
a share in the toleration of William III., and laws stiU more 
severe were enacted against them. By an Act passed in 
1699 perpetual imprisonment was decreed against Catholics 
engaged in education (^) and this was followed by other 
Statutes of William III., and George I., the whole tendency 
and object of which were to prevent any open teaching of 
Catholic opinions. 

But notwithstanding the neglect of the clergy, and 
the stagnation within the Church, and the penal laws which 
kept other sects in subjection, and made self-preservation the 
paramount law of their existence, the necessity of education 
for the poor was gaining a gradual though certain recognition. 
Between the Eestoration and the death of Anne, nearly five | 
hundred foundations were established, exclusively for the ' 

^ Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, 24, English. Division. 

* Burnet's Own Times, 4, 377. ® Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 769. 

* Green's History, 652. * Lecky's 18th century, 1, 276. 



bcatdoii of the poor. Early in the Eighteenth Century they 1 
ceased rapidly in number and in the value of their endow- 

and in 1750 the charities for primary educationlj * 
ihed two thousand in number. (,') They were often smallJ' 
k amount, and they have been in the main very peiniciouB|] 
R their influence on the progress and success of a system of '^ 
hication. 

They nevertheless were the most effectual protest of theii 
me against the vice and ignorance which took a delight inll 
naunting itself before the public eye. It is noteworthy that 
the greatest activity in the foundation of charity schools ' 
prevailed at a time when painted boards invited the poor to 
get drunk for a penny and dead drunk for twopence, with a 
promise of clean straw for nothing. (^) The bequests were 
frequently left in connection with the Church, or some 
religious establishment, and in many instances were coupled 
with the condition of exclusive religious teaching ; but of 
4,000 endowments for primary education fully one-fourth 
were left for the purposes of secular instruction, wholly 
unconnected with any religious body and unfettered by 
conditions. The Schools Enquiry Commission reported that 
the majority of endowed schools were not for exclusive 
education, and were under all descriptions of man^ement. 
In the early part of the Eighteenth Century many schoolsi 
were founded by subscription, which proves the existence ofl', 
a collective opinion and the partial recognition of a duty.'l 
on the part of society. 

Mr. Bowles claims for Bishop Ken, as early as 1680-90, 
that he was the iirst and most earnest promoter of parochial 
schools, which he set up in all the parishes of his diocese. 



' Analytical Digest of Charily CommiBaions, 1842. 
• Bogue and Bennett's HisUry of Disaentera, 4, 38. 
' Schoolg Enc^uiry Commiation Beport, 111. 
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and that he was the originater^ or the most active instmrneDlt 
in the establishment of village and Sunday schools. (^) 

In Atterbury's Charge to the Clergy of Eochester, in 
1716, he refers with approval to the late encouragement 
of charity schools. (^) It was during the same period thalk 
Shenstone wrote his familiar description of village schools:— 

"In every viUage, marked with little spire, 

Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame. 
There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name." 

It is clear from one of the following couplets that the 
dame of that early period, like the one of our own day, 
usually combined other occupation with her teaching : — 

"Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound. 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around." 

The marked increase in the number of these schools 
provoked Mandeville's Essay on Charity Schools, which, 
with the Fable of the Bees was presented at the Middlesex 
Sessions. He refers to the distraction the nation had 
laboured under for some time, and the " enthusiastic passion 
for charity schools." (^) The movement was most marked in 
the metropolis at this time, and, impressed by what was 
nearest to him, Dr. Mandeville over-estimated its energy 
and extent. It drew from him a vigorous protest, supported 
by much ingenious argument, which was thought worthy 
of a serious answer by Bishop Berkeley, and which was 
presented by the grand jury of Middlesex as mischievous 
and immoral. 

There is no doubt that the true reason for the 
presentation was, not that it was an attack on education, 
but on the doctrine of the Trinity. In regard to the 
former he defended amply and forcibly and with a wealth 
of reasoning which might have been devoted to a better 

* Life of Ken, by Bowles, 2, 98. * Atterbury's Correspondence, 2, 269. 

' MandeviUe's Charity Schools. 
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pur^se, tbe terrible doctrine ■ of the governing classes m 
o! the time, affirming the necessary subjection and ■ 
igttorance of the lower classes. I 

It taa been customary to ascribe the origin of the uM 
educational movement of the Eighteenth Century to thajlJ 
religious revival led hy Wesley and Whitfield ; whilef 1 
Bome authorities have represented that agitation as I, 
altogether bostUe to the spread of knowledge. Neither of 
these views is correct in a broad sense. Mere reference.] 
to the dates of the charitable foundations will show,]/ 
that the greatest energy in the foundation of charityjl 
schools preceded rather than followed the Methodist revival. 
Wesley did not rfctui-n from Georgia until 1737, C) and/l 
years passed away before his labours wrought any 
perceptible influence on the currents of opinion. Tliei 
educational movement in its religious and philanthropic \ 
aspect began much earlier. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was established in 1699. (^) As its 
name implies^ it was a religious rather than an eiiucational 
association. Its object was to promote Christian knowledge, 
and to erect catechetical schools and to diffuse the 
Scriptures and the Liturgy. Its progress was slow, and i 
after sixty years of labour it had only enrolled six J 
hundred members, It was a strictly orthodox society. I 
Its rules were approved by the Archbishops and Bishops. I 
Its standing orders provided that devotions should be held i 
before proceeding to work, and that an anniversary 1 
meeting should be held to enable the committEes to dine 
together. Its officers were required to be members of the 
Church of England, and its wOrk was prosecuted on Church 
and State principles. We hear, also, in 1750, of the 
establishment of another Society for the Promotion of 
Chriatian Knowledge amongst the Poor. This had its 

' Wesley's Jouruil, 1, 13. ' Spenoar'a Deacriptive Sauiology. 
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origin in the serious alarm caused by two shocks of 
earthquake. (^\ Its object was the distribution of tlie 
Scriptures and books of piety amongst the poor. Its 
founders were evangelical Dissenters, Presbyterians, and 
Independents, but it soon recommended itself to Christians 
of all denominations. (^) 

The catechising of children by the dissenting preachers, 
which had fallen altogether into disuse amongst the clergy, (^) 
now became a regular practice. (*) In the labours of this 
\^ociety, the religious work of the Methodists came in as a 
owerful aid. Whatever foundation there may be for the 
charge that Methodism has been hostile to research and to 
the higher forms of knowledge, there is ample proof that 
Wesley himself was deeply touched by the popular ignorance, 
and that he devoted a great portion of his life to remove it. 
One of the objects of the Society which he founded at 
Oxford, was to have the poor taught to read, (^) and amongst 
his many books there are educational works designed to 
encourage and facilitate the spread of knowledge. 

One direct and immediate result of the religious move-i 
ment was the foundation of numerous schools in Wales, (^)i! 
The establishment of Sunday schools became a powerful leverl\ 
in the same direction. The first Sunday school appears to.. 
have been established by the Eev. T. Lindsey, at Catterick,jl 
in 1763. (^) Another is heard of at Little Lever, near Bolton,! I 
in 1775, under the charge of James Hays ; but the movementi' 
gathered no force until 1781, when it was taken in hand byj| 
Mr. Eaike^, and the Eev. Thomas Stock of Gloucester. 
From this time it exercised a most potent influence on 
the spread of elementary knowledge, though its means 
were necessarily limited, and its methods imperfect 

* Bogue and Bennett's History, 3, 403. « Ibid, 40. 
* Baxter's Ghurch History, 671. ^ Bogue and Bennett, 3, 327. 

• "Wesley's Journal, 1, 10. 
• Lecky's Eighteenth Century, 2, 604. ^ Buckle's Civilisation, 1, 430. 
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The Clrnrch clergy, as a body, with some notable 
exceptions, stood aloof from this movement at its origin. 
In the discussions of the last decade the Dean of Carlisle 
lays the irreligion of maay to the injudicious character 
of the religious instruction given in the Sunday schools. 
Bishop Fraser, as a school Inspector, failed to find any 
which did not leave on his mind an impression of weariness 
and deadness, Sunday being made often the heaviest day 
of the seven to the children. (^) Making, however, all 
deductions, the Sunday schools have done a great work for^ 
education. Previous to the struggles for reform in 1832, they 
had produced many working men of suflBcient talent and 
knowledge to become readers, writers, and speakers in the 
village meetings, (^) and had supplied to numbers the 
beginning of a process of self-education admirable in its 
results. During the same period we first hear of they 
establishment of county and foreign school societies, ofii 
orphan asylums, of literary and scientific societies, and of} j 
boarding schools for higher education, all attesting theji 
gradual advance of opinion throughout society. (^) 

The movement in its entirety and comprehensive , 
character was neither wholly religious nor philanthropic. It 
was social, industrial, and political, and was in fact the , 
forecoming of the great wave of advancement which later 
times have witnessed. It was stimulated by many and 
various influences and forces, which had been slowly, but for 
a long time, gathering strength, and which acted and re-acted 
on each other. One of the most influential of these was the 
growing power of the press. Upon the Eestoration a statute 
had been passed for the regulation of newspapers. This 
expired in 1679, and with it the hopes of the ruling powers 
of suppressing free discussion in England. (*) In 1695 the)! 

^ Newcastle CommissioB, 63. ^ Bamford's Passages in Life of a Kadical, 29. 
^ Spencer's Descriptive Sociology. * Green's History, 647. 
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Commons refused to pass a bill for the re-establishment of 
the censorship of the press. This refusal was followed by 
the issue of a crowd of public prints, (^) which now began to 
appeal to a widening circle of readers. Learning and 
literature were addressed no longer to a group of scholars, 
but to the public, and letters were recognised as an 
honourable and independent profession. Also there arose an 
increasing boldness in religious discussion, a higher love for 
independent research, a disregard of mere dictative authority, 
and in the discussion of principles of government and matters 
of spiritual belief, the subjection of them to the test of 
reason. (^) 

In 1709 the firSt daily paper was established. Pamphlets, 
increased in number, and periodicals and magazines became! 
common. Circulating libraries were established. Printing | 
was extended to country towns. Debating and reading clubs" 
were founded for the trading and working classes. The' 
people also obtained a fresh means of influencing and- 
controlling Parliament, for in 1768-70 we first hear of publici 
meetings being held (') for instruction in political rights,; 
and at the end of the century the right of publishing 1 
Parliamentary debates was confirmed. 

Some severe laws were passed prohibiting the holding of 
public meetings and the lending of books, but they were 
powerless to check the current. The period was also 
distinguished for great mechanical inventions, which neces- 
sarily exercised a stimulating and educating influence on the 
popular mind. 

The foundation of all that has been achieved since — the^ 
social progress, the material comforts, the diffusion of wealth, | 
the advancement of science and mechanics, the development; 

^ Green's History, 683. 

^ Ibid, 603, and Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, Table 6. 

® Spencer's Descriptive Sociology. 
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of industry^ the improvement in morals^ and the stride in* 
religious and political freedom was strengthened and firmly || 
established in this early period ; and in the struggle between ^ 
the democratic and aristocratic principle^ the former took 
definite form and asserted itself with all the consciousness and 
confidence of ultimate triumph. 

The declaration of Hobbes that the origin of power is in 
the people, and the end of the power is the good of the 
people, was about to be supplemented by Bentham's 
better-known formula, that the true end of government is 
" the greatest happiness of the greatest number." The history 
of education is a part of this wider history of the progress of 
society, and in its completeness is only to be found in 
connection with the general advance which has taken place 
during the last two centuries. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Period. — From the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Education Grants of 1834-8. 



It will be seen from the preceding chapter that the modem 
movement for popular education sprang from the people, 
and that in this, as in other great reforms, " society was the 
instigator." The work of the Statesmen of the Reformation 
era was not carried out by their successors. The clergy 
neglected to follow up even the partial efforts which had 
been made by the friars. At a later period they took credit 
for resisting the attempts of philosophical and political 
theorists, (^) and they have never as a class adopted 
education as a political and social force, apart from the 
religious aspect. They were often illiterate themselves, and, 
according to Macaulay, their own children followed the 
plough, or went out to service. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century they had recovered their social position, 
and on occasion could command a great deal of political 
enthusiasm, but as a class they were still greatly impoverished, 
and were ignorant and coarse. (^) Indeed in all the changes 
of the last eighty years there is none greater than that 
which has been effected in the character and conduct of the 
parochial clergy. Even so late as fifty or sixty years ago, 
a decent and regular performance of divine service on 
Sunday was all that the most exacting person expected 
from a clergyman. He might be non-resident, ignorant of 
books, careless of his parish and people, and be thought 
none the worse of. He was generally the keenest sportsman 

1 Life of Blomfield, 191. « Lecky's Eighteenth Century, 76—79. 
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in his neigliboTirhood, the hardest rider, the best shot, and 
the most expert fisherman. Crabbe's picture of the country 
clergyman is well known: — 

** A sportsman keen, lie shoots thronghout the day, 
And skilled at whist, devotes the night to play." 

He was often devoted to worse practices, and it is related 
that when Bishop Blomfield rebuked one of his clergy for 
drunkenness, he naively pleaded that he had never been 
drunk on duty. (^) The duty of a parish priest to the poor 
was fulfilled when he preached to them, baptised them, and 
buried them. (^) " Nothing interfered with his sport except 
an occasional funeral ; and he left the field or the covert, and 
read the funeral service with his white surplice barely 
concealing his shooting or hunting dress." (^) From this 
neglect and lethargy the clergy were sharply aroused by the 
religious revival, the establishment of Sunday schools, and 
an increasing popular power amongst the Dissenters. The 
peasantry of the kingdom, wrote Clero Mastix, had been 
so neglected by the regular clergy, who had the control 
over all the charities, " as to render the interposition of lay 
preachers absolutely necessary to snatch the souls of men 
from ignorance and vice." (*) 

It was a necessary but a rude awakening. They resisted 
at first, and held back from the new movement. The 
Bishops denounced Methodists, Dissenters, Sunday-school 
teachers, and village preachers, as Jacobins in disguise 
and wolves in sheep's clothing, going about under the 
specious pretence of instructing youth. (^) It was not 
long, however, before the clergy saw both their duty and 
their advantage in obtaining the lead and control of the 
agitation ; and they have been so far successful as to delude 
some historians, including Mr. Froude, into the belief, that 

1 Bishop Blomfield's Life, 78. « Knight's Biography, 1, 200. 
• Walpole's History of England, 176. * Bogue and Bennett's Dissent, 4, 216. 

^ Bogue and Bennett, 4, 217. 
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when the cry for the schoolmaster arose, as the only cure 
for the evils of the time, they were the first to look for 
the remedy. (^) 

The Government recognised no duty to educate the 
poor, although it was the accepted opinion that Ministers 
ought to encourage the development of literary talent by 
the appointment to places, and the bestowal of pensions. 
In this way intellectual eminence was often made the 
instrument of degrading party purposes, as the history of 
the men of letters of Queen Anne's reign proves. But 
in regard to the poor, other maxims were in the ascendant, 
and their government was based on two fundamental 
principles. These were the application of force and the 
perpetuation of ignorance. (^) Every positive and negative 
means was taken to secure these ends, from coercion laws 
to taxes on knowledge — and even such a detail as the 
refusal of the Lord Chamberlain's licence to plays which too 
much favoured the doctrine of popular liberty. (^) Public 
opinion was always an antagonist, never an ally. 

The words of Mandeville will sound brutal to modem 
ears, but they truly express the axioms of Government which 
Statesmen were not ashamed to avow a century after they 
were written. " In a free nation, where slaves are not 
allowed of, the surest wealth consists in a multitude of 
laborious poor ; for, besides that they are the never-failing 
nursery of fleets and armies, without them there could be no 
enjoyment, and no product of any country could be valuable. 
To make the society happy and people easy under the 
meanest circumstances, it is requisite that great numbers of 
them should be ignorant as well as poor. Knowledge both 
enlarges and multiplies our desires, and the fewer things 
a man wishes for, the more easily his necessities may be 

1 Froude's Short Studies, 264. 
s Buckle, 1, 500. » BeU's Life of Canning, 76, 
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supplied." (^) A century later it did not enter into the 
conception of Government policy, that the people had 
anything to do with the making of laws. In 1795 Bishop 
Horsley said in the House of Lords, that " he did not know 
what the mass of the people in any country had to do with 
the laws but to obey them." During the reform struggles in 
1832, Lady Harrowby asked Mr. GreviUe, " What did it 
signify what the people thought, or what they expressed, 
if the army was to be depended on ? " (^) Laws for the 
prevention of crime were outside the object of Government 
as it was then understood. Dr. Bell, who occupied a famous 
place in the early educational controversy, wrote : — " Our 
code of laws is solely directed to the punishment of the 
offender ; and it has not come within their contemplation to 
prevent the offence." (^) The punishment of crime was 
indiscriminate and brutal. Hanging was awarded for murder, 
cutting and maiming, shooting at, rape, forgery, uttering 
bank notes, coining, arson, burglary, larceny in houses, 
horse and sheep stealing, and highway robbery. In 1805 
sixty- eight persons were executed for such offences.. In 
the same year the State had actual charge of 200,000 
children of paupers, for whose education no provision was 
made, and who were subject to influences which were a 
training for crime and indolence, and which made it a moral 
certainty that they would become a perpetual charge to 
the nation in gaols or workhouses. 

As examples were not wanting of popular educational" 
systems, it must be assumed that this pernicious neglect- 
was the deliberate choice of English statesmen. In 1696 
the Estates of Scotland had passed an Act ordaining 
that every parish should provide a schoolhouse, and pay 
a schoolmaster. The Pilgrim Fathers had organised in 

' MandevHle, 1, 215. ^ Greville's Memoirs, 1, 37. 
^ BeU's Analysis of Experiment, 88. 
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New England common schools which were bearing fruit, 
and in more than one Continental State, systems of 
compulsory and universal education had been planted. 
All these experiments appealed in vain to idle under- 
standings amongst English rulers. Probably the Frenchf 
Eevolution, whether regarded as a warning or an example, 
did more than any other incident to arouse the desire 
for popular instruction. Thenceforward the diffusion of 
knowledge became a distinct and avowed article of 
political faith amongst large classes in this country. (}) 

The doctrine laid down by Adam Smith that the 
State should facilitate, should encourage, and even impose 
upon the body of the people the duty of acquiring the 
essentials of instruction, began to find acceptance at the 
beginning of the century. This great political economist 
was prepared for a small measure of compulsion, and 
would have made municipal privileges and trade rights 
dependent on examination. Later, his views were 
sustained by Bentham and Malthus. Even Blackstone, 
whose tendencies were more conservative, lamented the 
defects of the law, which left education wholly 
unprovided for. 

Joseph Lancaster and Andrew Bell were the founders/i 
of our modern voluntary system of education. They' 
were very unlike in character and disposition and of 
widely different fortunes. Pursuing at first a common 
aim, they became bitter personal rivals and enemies, and 
the leaders, nominally at least of two schools of 
educationists. 

It is not the purpose of this history to eiiter into 
the long forgotten controversy which divided and excited 
their followers seventy years ago ; • but as they were 
the originators respectively of the British and Foreign 

^ Bogue and Bennett, 4, 191. 
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School Society, and the National Society, and as such, 
were placed in the forefront of the agitation, no history 
of education would be complete without some sketch 
of their work, which however, only became eflTectual 
when it fell under stronger direction. Indeed without 
detracting from the merits of either of them, it may well/ 
be questioned whether the methods they introduced havd; 
not impeded the advance of education as well as dimi- ' 
nished its efficiency. The existence of voluntary schools 
has often prevented united efforts for the introduction 
of a general system, in the same manner that educational 
charities, wretchedly insufficient in amount, and inefficient 
in their administration, have obstructed a more complete 
provision. Lancaster and Bell both over-estimated the 
capabilities of the voluntary societies. The former ^ 
believed that he could make provision for educating all 
the children of the nation, while the followers of the 
latter expressed their intention to alter the character of 
society, to christianise India, and to prevent revolutions 
in France. The only country Bell despaired of a 
irreclaimably depraved, and alike incapable and unworthy 
of improv^ent, was the United States of Americ^ 
Both of them had extravagant ideas of the worth of 
their machinery, and they succeeded in infecting wiser 
heads with a confidence in its universal applicability, and 
its simplicity, economy, and efficiency. It was on the 
question as to which was the author of the machinery, 
variously called the' Monitorial^ System, the Madras System, 
and the Laiicastrian System, that their personal rivalries 
and disputes turned, in the heat of which the direct 
object was frequently lost sight of The principle under- 
lying t he syst gpoL was tuition by the scholars themselves. 
Nearly the same method was followed in the schools of 
both. In the lack of proper teachers, it was, perhaps, 

7 
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the only available means, but it introduced that vice of 
spurious economy, which has always attended efforts to 
improve and extend education. A few millions more or 
less spent on a foreign war, or in reducing a rebellious 
colony, or on chastising some wretched horde of savages, 
are never taken gravely into account in our method of 
government, but every penny required for raising the 
condition of the people has always been voted with 
reluctance. 

The Monitorial system was condemned before thei: 
dispute as to its authorship had died away. It onlj(l 
concealed the defects of our school provision. It was 
rejected by Brougham's Select Committee in 1816. (^ 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth said it had "not only 
utterly failed, but for the time ruined the confidence of 
the poor in elementary schools, exhausted the charity of 
the middle classes, and dragged into the mire of its own 
dishonour, the public estimate of what was practicable 
and desirable in the education of the poor." (^) 

" The religious formularies, and the Bible itself, suffered 
a painful desecration, as the horn-book of ignorant scholars, 
in charge of almost as ignorant teachers, who were, for the 
most part, under twelve or thirteen years of age." (^) This 
was vigorous censure, but it has been justified whenever 
the system has been tested by results. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice wrote "We have been 
worshipping our own nets, and burning incense to our own 
^^S-' (*) T^® Duke of Newcastle's Commission, which) 
included men of wide experience and of aU shades ofji 
opinion, reported that the first result of inspection hadi 
proved the inadequacy of the Monitorial system, the 

* See Report, 388. « Shuttleworth's Public Education, 57. » Ibid, 58. 
* British and Foreign Review ^ January, 1840, 60. 
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inefficiency of the teachers, and the deplorable condition of |/ 
the schools. (^) 

It is self-evident that the system is based on thck 
false assumption that the refined work of training the I 
young intellect can be performed without preparation or/l 
methodical knowledge on the part of the teacher. Hence 
arose the deplorable result that any one was thought 
good enough for a schoolmaster, and was encouraged to 
undertake the pursuit, when all else had failed. Not 
the least mischievous effect of the dispute as to the 
authorship of the plan was, that it became invested 
with a sacredness which made all attempts at improve- 
ment appear in the light of sacrilege, and thus added 
another to the many forms of obstruction which were 
already arrayed against the spread of education. 

The true honour which attaches to Lancaster's name is not 
the doubtful one of inventing the Monitorial system, but that 
he conceived and tried to realise the idea that all childre 
should be taught the elements of knowledge. The British and* ' 
Foreign School Society was formed to continue his work, and 
indirectly he called the National Society into existence, as a 
rival institution. He has also the high title to permanent ' 
respect, that he pursued education as a civil policy, and - 
without bigoted aim, although he unwittingly provoked the 
sectarian jealousy which has so constantly retarded progress. 
He was himself an enthusiastic and original teacher. He, 
belonged to a Quaker family living in London, and first 
began teaching in a shed on his father's premises in 1796 \ 
or 1798. Many children were instructed free of expense, and f 
subscriptions were raised for others. His success encouraged 
him, in 1800, to publish an account of his work, called 
" Improvements in Education." He upheld that education! 

^ Beport of Newcastle Commission, 99. 
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ought to be a national concern, and that this had so long 
been the public opinion that it would have become so " had 
not a mere Pharisaical sect-making spirit intervened to 
prevent it, and that in every party." The state of the 
existing schools was pitiable. They were mostly taught by 
dames, and were so bad that only those children who were 
fit for nothing else were sent to them. Sometimes schools 
were under the charge of masters, who were generally the 
refuse of superior schools, and often of society. Theii 
drunkenness was proverbial. This was the condition of 
affairs against which Lancaster began war, " as a citizen of 
the world and a friend of mankind, actuated by no sectarian 
motives." He proposed to found a society for supplyingji 
schools, providing teachers, and raising their condition and]] 
prospects. He objected to a compulsive law, wliich however," 
he admits that intelligent men were even then advocating. 
The object of the projected society was to be " the promotion 
of good morals, and the instruction of youth in useful 
learning." In regard to religion he wrote, " the grand basis 
of Christianity is broad enough for the whole of mankind to 
stand upon." He was not without misgivings as to success. 
The dread of sectarianism and intolerance already kept many 
persons aloof from educational work. One passage of his 
pamphlet was a history and a forecast of the struggle: — 
" It has been generally conceived that if any particular 
sect obtained the principal care in any national system of 
education, that party would be likely to possess the greatest 
power and influence in the State. Fear that the clergy 
should aggrandise themselves too much has produced 
opposition from the Dissenters to any proposal of the kind. 
On the other hand the clergy have opposed anything of this 
kind which might originate with Dissenters, locally or 
generally, fearing an increasing interest in the dissenting 
interest might prove likely to prejudice the interests of the 
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Establishment." (!) But whatever apprehensions Lancaster 
liad he went manfully to work to test what could be done, 
and his energy in applying his system and in seeking for 
support was inexhaustible. In looking for help he discoveredl; 
Dr. Bell, who had returned from Madras and had published! \ 
an account of his work there, from which Lancaster had)! 
derived some useful hints, fv) At first there seemed a 
probability that the two might work together in the common 
cause. Lancaster frankly acknowledged his obligation to 
Bell, and the latter in his early correspondence admitted 
Lancaster's "admirable temper, ingenuity, and ability." (^) 
They were, however, soon separated by the bitterness of 
the sectarian quarrel, and all the efforts of Whitbread and 
others to reconcile them failed. 

Lancaster's schools prospered exceedingly. He soon 
had a thousand children under his care. George III. 
sent for and patronized him, as he had previously sent 
for Mr. Kaikes. (*) His Majesty was a friend of education, 
and was tolerant of Dissenters so long as they were 
not Eoman Catholics. He subscribed £100 towards the 
schools, and made the Queen and the Eoyal Princes 
contribute. New schools were built by the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Somerville, and they were visited by 
Princes, Ambassadors, Peers, and Bishops. (°) He was 
encouraged by the leading Liberals of the day, including 
Brougham, Eomilly, Whitbread, and for a time, Wilber- 
. force. Subscriptions poured in upon him rapidly. His 
fame extended to America, and teachers were sent for 
to put his plan into operation. 

The Eoyal patronage of Lancaster, and the prospect; 
of the establishment of a popular school system uncon- 
nected with the Church, raised an alarm amongst the •/ 

^ Improvements in Education. * Ibid, 63. ' Southey's Life of Bell, 2, 148. 
* Life of George III., by Jesse, 10. ^ Life of William AUen, 54. 
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Tories and the clergy. They saw in his operations 
nothing but an attack on their supremacy, and while he 
was flattered on the one hand, he was met on tha 
other by unmeasured denunciation as an atheist, an 
impostor, and the fraudulent appropriator of ginotherl 
man's design. He was, however, his own worst enemy. 
He had been unaccustomed to the use of money, and 
was the very opposite of a man of business. He was 
enthusiastic, imaginative, benevolent, and extravagant 
He lavished his whole means upon his schools. Everything 
he could earn or beg went for their support, and he 
often provided food as well as instruction for the scholars, 
running into debt when he had no money. As early 
,' as 1804, the school doors were thrown open to all 
children, free of payment. (}) Utterly incapable of adminis-./ 
tration, he was soon involved in ruinous difficulties." 
Friends came to his rescue time and again, but nothing 
could save him from eventual bankruptcy. There was 
a little group of men who were working for the 
abolition of slavery, for prison reform, and other Liberal 
measures, and who were nicknamed " The Saints." On 
one occasion Lancaster went to one of these, Joseph 
Fox, the surgeon. He owed £4,000. Fox instantly 
raised £2,000 to relieve the school from immediate 
embarassment, and he and William Carston became 
responsible for £4,000 more. A committee was formedi/ 
in 1808, consisting of Thomas Sturge, William Carston,!' 
Joseph Fox, William Allen, John Jackson, and Joseph 
Forster, to whom were afterwards added, Eomilly, 
Brougham, Wliitbread, and others. This was known as 
the Committee of the Eoyal British or Lancastrian 
System of Education, and an attempt was made to put 
the schools on a business footing. Lancaster was 

* Porter's Progress of the Nation, 690. 
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grateful for assistance, although apprehensive of undueu 
interference from the committee. (^) But his imprudence'^ 
and thoughtlessness arising from his impulsive and 
visionary temperament, excited by the notice he had 
attracted, soon involved the committee in many 
troubles. It became necessary, therefore, to draw a, 
strict line between his private enterprises and the public 
work. He was greatly exasperated with his friends and 
established a separate school at Tooting. Here again 
he was soon overwhelmed with difficulties and had to 
make another appeal for relief. The Dukes of Kent, 
Sussex, and Bedford, with Whitbread and Joseph Hume, 
came to his assistance ; but it was decided to separate 
the association wholly from his interference and manage- 
ment. In 1814 the committee assumed the title of then 
British and Foreign School Society, which it has ever, 
since borne. From this time there was a complete 
severance between Lancaster and his former supporters, 
and he complained bitterly of their neglect and severity. 
He went to Scotland and afterwards to America. Hi{ 
life was a series of vicissitudes untU in 1838 he was 
killed by a frightened horse, in New York. Before his^ 
death he had admitted the jHibounded kindness and 
important services he had received from Fox, Allen, 
Carston, and others. Notwithstanding his errors and. 
misfortunes, he will always be held in honour as the. 
first of modern philanthropist^, who made a practical] 
effort to secure universal education for the poor. Whatever 
has been gained since, is owing to the strong public 
opinion which he created by his energy and devotion. 

The British and Foreign School Society soon became. 
a powerful instrument in the field of voluntary education., 
It continued to receive the Eoyal patronage, and the'' 

1 Life of WiUiam AUen, 57. 
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Dukes of Kent and Sussex took an active share in its 
proceedings. The former, especially, was a zealous advocate 
of unrestricted education. Many famous men have been 
connected with it, and it has formed the rallying-ground of 
a large section of politicians, including those who have had 
the most influence on the development of national education. 
It has not escaped the charge of narrowness and sectarianism, 
but that, unfortunately, is a distinction to which no party 
can lay claim. 

Dr. Andrew Bell, the other central figure of the 
movement, in personal characteristics stands out in 
strong contrast to Lancaster. He was a Scotchman, bom atv 
St. Andrews, where his father was a barber. In early lifi' 
he went to America, where he was engaged as a tutor, andjj 
occupied his leisure in speculating in tobacco. He returned!' 
to Scotland towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and took degrees in divinity and medicine. He then went|l 
to India, where he obtained several chaplaincies ; and also 
became the director of a Government undertaking establish- 
ment. Throughout his life he was a most fortunate pluralist 
and sinecurist. He had a talent for making safe and profitable 
investments, for the wise administration of pecuniary affairs, 
and for pushing his own interests ; which however, he 
always made identical with the spread of education. He died 
about 1839, at an advanced age, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, of which he was Prebendary, and received the 
posthumous honour of a biography at the hands of Mr. 
Southey. In India he had honorary charge of the Asylum 
for Children, at Madras, a position in which he made the 
important discovery that children can teach each other. In' 
one of his letters home he speaks of the " pleasing sight of 
a youth of eleven years of age, with his -little assistants under 
him, teaching upwards of fifty boys." (^) In this school 

» Southey's Life of Bell. 
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arrangement, nearly every boy was a master. " He teaches 
one boy, while another boy teaches him." 

On his return to England Dr. BeU published an 
account of his experiences. On his own showing, his 
aims, as an educationist, were not extensive. "It is 
not proposed'* he wrote "that the children of the poor 
should be educated in an expensive manner, or even 
taught to write and cipher." "It may sufl&ce to teach 
the generality on an economical plan, to read their 
Bible and understand the doctrines of our holy religion." 
To this curriculum he added manual labour and the 
"^useful arts. The schools he proposed to found were toil 
Nbe schools of industry. He had been appointed on'' 
coming home to the rectory of Swanage, where he 
opened schools on his own model, and it was here that 
he was visited by Lancaster. His pamphlet on educa- 
tion attracted little attention until it was made known 
by Lancaster's more widely circulated writings. Mrs.ij 
Trimmer, the editor of the School Ouardian, also tookl 
pains to bring Dr. Bell prominently before the public. '-' 
This was a lady of great and orthodox piety, who, as 
a Churchwoman, was very much alarmed at the growing 
influence and pretensions of Lancaster. She had com- 
piled many books "dear to mothers and aunts" for the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and had earned from the 
Edinburgh Review the title of the "voluminous female." 
Sydney Smith had described her as "a lady of 
respectable opinions, and very moderate talents, defending 
what is right without judgment, and believing what is 
holy without charity." {}) In her eyes Lancaster was/ 
the "Goliath of Schismatics," and she was anxious that!' 
he should have a check. She had already published a 
reply to his pamphlet, in which she declaimed against 

* Edinburgh Review, 1806, 
8 
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societies of " nominal Christians" and " Sectarists," and 
referred tliose who asked for a national system, to the 
Act of Uniformity. "The standard of Christian educa- 
tion was erected by our pious forefathers at the 
Keformation, and we have every one of us been 
enrolled as members of the National Church, and are 
solemnly engaged to support it ourselves, and to bring 
up our children according to its holy ordinances." Mrs. 
Trimmer found a useful ally in Dr. Bell, and it was 
chiefly by her persuasion that he was induced to come 
from his retirement and take an active part in the 
struggle. In 1805 he suggested "a scheme of Education* 
patronised by Church and State, originating in the 
Government, and superintended by a member of the 
Establishment." (}) In 1806 he addressed a circular to 
the ministry offering his gratuitous services for establishing 
schools on his own model, under Government auspices. 
In the same year he opened schools in Whitechapel, 
and later, Diocesan Societies were formed for the same 
purpose. From this time Bell devoted his life to 
spreading the system, until, in Southey's words, it 
became "a perpetual torment to him." (^) Nevertheless 
he had his consolation under the patronage of the Church 
Clergy. His success in founding schools was rapid, and 
he was gratified by the attention bestowed on him. He 
became the friend and correspondent of eminent men,/: 
and his battles against Lancaster were fought by Cole-(i 
ridge and Southey with a surprising fervour. Coleridge, 
wrote De Quincey, found " celestial marvels both in the 
scheme and in the man," (^) and in liis letters he told 
him that he was a great man. His discovery was 
raised to a level with that of printing. (*) Southey 

1 Life of BeU, 1, 160. « Life of Southey, by his son, 6, 170. 
» De Quincey's Works, 11, 62. * BeU's Life, 2, 479. 
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called him the greatest benefactor since Luther. Miss 
Edgeworth introduced him as a character in one of her 
novels, and mothers amongst the higher classes sought 
him, in order that they might learn how to get rid of 
the trouble of their children, and the expense of their 
education. 

The Lancaster and Bell controversy at this remote 
distance, is not edifying. Notwithstanding that there 
were quick wits on both sides, it is dull reading. On the 
one hand Dr. Bell is described ''as a foolish old 
gentleman, seized on eagerly by the Church of England 
to defraud Lancaster of his discovery." (^) On the other 
Lancaster was called liar, quack, and charlatan. (^) 

Much ingenuity was exercised to explain away Bell's 
limitation of his proposed system to industrial arts and ! 
the teaching of religion. Dr. Marsh, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, wrote, " It is indeed lamentable that Dr. Bell 
was ever induced to insert the paragraph." (^) It became 
known as "the unfortunate paragraph." Its author set to 
work to provide " interpretations." There can be no doubt, 
however, that he meant what he had written. The schools 
established at Whitechapel were schools of industry for 
teaching shoemaking and printing. In discussing the matter 
with Whitbread he proposed to found schools of industry, 
and, referring to members of the House of Conmions, he 
wrote, " I conceived that there were three for industry to 
one for education." (*) 

It is clear, however, that the question of real interest, = 
underlying the surface of this controversy, was not who 
originated a particular form of mechanical teaching, but . 
which party should have the control of education. The ' 
exaltation of Bell against Lancaster, was a mere device 

1 Sydney Smith's Works, 2, 99. « Bell's Life, 2, 283. ^ Ibid, 329. 

* Ibid, 203. 
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to divert a current of opinion from one channel into another, 
and to show that the Church had plans of her own, and need 
not stoop to borrow methods from Dissent. Thenceforward 
Churchmen were exhorted to support their own schools. The 
artifice was successful, and many who had taken an interest 
in Lancastrian schools, including Wilberforce, deserted to 
the other camp. Southey explains what was in the minds 
of Churchmen. " They," meaning the children, " must be 
instructed according to the established religion-^fed with 
the milk of sound doctrine — for States are secure in pro- 
portion as the great body of the people are attached to the 
institutions of their country." " Give us the great boon of 
parochial education, so connected with the Church as to 
form a part of the Establishment, and we shall find it a 
bulwark to the State as well as the Church." (^) Mr. John 
Bowles, one of the founders of the National Society, wrote 
that Lancaster's system " was incompatible with the safety 
of the Established Church, and subversive of Christianity 
itself" (^) "The strength and consequently the safety of 
every establishment must depend upon the numbers that 
are, upon principle, attached to it." (^) "If the youth of 
the country be not brought up in the Church, it cannot be 
expected that they will ever find their way into it." (*) The 
same writer lamented the evils of the Toleration Act, which 
compelled magistrates to license teachers and preachers — 
the effect being the creation of itinerants and rhapsodists, 
whose " fanatical rant " drew numbers from the Church. 

In these controversies the Church party took credit for 
much amiability and forbearance in admitting into their schools 
the children of Dissenters to be taught the doctrines of the 
Church. The Church of England, wrote Mr. Bowles " breathes 
a most nodld and pure spirit of universal toleration," and in 

* Southey's Life, 4, 386. « Letter to Mr. Whitbread, 1. 

8 Ibid, 6. * Ibid 25. 



^gniof they threw open wlir aclidote to Dissenters, do condition 
that they were brought up as membera of the Church. Mrs. 
Trimmer wrote " neither would I wish to have poor children, 
whatever might be the religious persuasion of tlieir parents, 
excluded from our Church schools. They should be received 
in them with proper recommeudation, on one condition, 
namely, that they must be taught with the rest."(') 

The familiar cries of " the Church in danger " and 
" religion in danger " were raised, and aroused all the dormant 
energies of bigotry. It was admitted that Lancaster allowed 
in hia schools the use of tbo Apostles Creed, the Lord's 

Sprayer, and the Commandments ; yet it was declared that 
his system favoured XTnitarianism, which was stigmatised as 
outside the law, The Church had not been alive to a suspicion 
that religion was in danger, when children were absolutely 
without instruction, either moral, religious or intellectual ; 
but on a Dissenter coming forward with a plan from which he 
did not exclude the admitted basis of nearly all sects, it was 
stigmatised as an attack on the authority of the Church ; and 
its author was denounced in sermons and charges as a deist 
^ and infidel. 

Dr. Bell has been generally regarded as one of theii 

. founders of the National Society, but that honour has heem 

' claimed exclusively for Archdeacon Chui'ton, Mr. Johni' 

\ Bowles, the Eev. A. H. Norris, and Mr. Joshua "Watson. (') ! 

» Several years before the society was established, Bell had , 

( been organising schools, and assisting in the formation of,. 

Diocesan committees ; and there can be no doubt that hiajl 

"^ work led up to its formation. It was at first intended to 

connect his name with the society, (*) hut this design was 

abandoned. The original prospectus in which his name 

was mentioned, was altered so as to take " a more distinctly 

' ComparativB View liy Mrs. Trimmer, ISO, 
» Chorton'flLifBofJoahaEiWBlaon,BB. » BeU'fl Life, 2, 31*, 
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national ground, and to make Dr. Bell's system appear in 
its true place, as only the best means of working out fl» 
objects of the society." (^) For some reason, perhapfl 
because of what Southey calls his restless vanity and self- 
importance. Bell was not recognised as an acceptable 
colleague by the originators of the Society. In the fiisk 
instance he was not on the Committee. This exclusion 
elicited some severe remonstrances from his more intimate 
friends, and after some protracted and delicate negotiations 
he was asked to act as superintendent of the societ/s 
schools, but his " proper position " was not recognised. (*) 
In 1813 he was elected an honorary member of the 
Committee, a position which he held during the remainder 
of his life. At his death he left £120,000 for founding 
"Madras" Schools at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrew's, and other places. (^) 

The National Society takes a conspicuous place in thei 
history of elementary education. It started under the mos^ 
favourable conditions, having the support of the Archbishops,' 
Bishops, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker and the members 
of the Government. The Eoyal Patronage given to., 
Lancaster had always been a grave trouble to the clergy, ana 
the Eadicals and Edinburgh reviewers had known how to 
make the best use of it. So greatly was the Church party 
dismayed and irritated by it, that some back stairs influence 
was employed to convey a caution to the King, and to 
prevent the establishment of Lancastrian schools at 
Windsor. (*) They saw, however, the advantage of starting 
their own Society under such auspices, and there was much 
delicate manoeuvering to get the support of the "first 
gentleman of Europe," who was acting as Eegent. His 
approval was finally signified, and the prospectus of the 

1 Life of Watson, 69. « Bell's Life, 2, 396. » Life of Southey, 6. 

* Bell's Life, by Southey, 2, 159. 
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Society was issued. Its aucceas, from the firat, was assureii 
Four yeara after its eetablisliiueut the Committee were 
able to report that " their reaourcea were iaexhauatible." (') 
The Society was iucorporated by Eoyal Charter inii 
1817. Six yeara later a Royal letter was issued sanctioninj 
parochial collections on its bebalf. This custom became' | 
triennial, and was equivalent to a g;uarantee of aubscriptiona 
amounting to £10,000 per annum. The title adopted by 
the society was that of " The National Society for Pro-jl 
niotiug the Education of the Poor in the rrineiples of the 
Established Church." By the original terms of union, all 
children attending the Society's schools were required to 
learn the Liturgy and catechism, and to attend Church on 
Sunday," (") From its earliest days the aociety 
exercised great ascendancy over all topics relating 
elementary schools. Not only has it consolidated that'" 
system of pariah schools which was considered by its 
supporters to be the heat outwork of the Church, but by 
means of its diocesan and parochial oi^anisation, it has had 
the power of controUing and swaying public opinion to an 
extraordinary extent. So great has been the assurance of 
its members of the influence they could exercise, that 
frequently in the course of the debates and disputes to be 
described, they have assumed the authority to dictate the 
terms upon which the nation should be permitted to 

flsess an elementary school system. 

Eor many yeara the two great voluntary societies 

intioued occupied alone the field of education, and were 

'ards which all the educational forces of society 

There was hardly a man, eminent as a statesman, 

tician, or writei', who did not take a side in the con- 

nrersy between them. The contest has not i 
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dignified, and too frequently the object towards which the 
nation was moving, has been lost sight of in the jealousies, 
rivalries, and contentions of the opposite schools of dogmatic 
belief. It is also too probable tliat the struggle for supremacy 
diverted the public mind from the main object, and postponedi 
for many years the establishment of an adequate system.' 
At the same time it would be unjust to undervalue the vast 
amount of educational work which has been done by botb 
societies. The superior resources of the National Society 
have enabled it to take and to maintain the lead in the 
provision of schools ; but in the development and appKcation 
of a state system of education, it has sustained a series of 
damaging defeats. Its pretentions to control and determine^ 
the character of education have been repeatedly negatived 
by Parliament, and it has only maintained its influence and 
position by recognising the advance of public opinion, and by i 
accepting that instruction in circumstances which is one ofi 
the conditions of continued social and political existence. 
This explains why the National Society still administers a 
vast network of parochial schools, while at the same time 
the state regulations have been gradually approaching the| 
standard set up by the British and Foreign School Society. 

Happily for education, a force more powerful than 
that wielded by the voluntary societies was coming into 
existence, and had begun to make itself felt even before 
their formation. It has been seen that there were writers, ,' 
and statesmen, who not only disbelieved in the adequacy j 
of voluntary means, but who maintained the political; 
doctrine, that it was the duty of the State to provide / 
elementary education for the poor. The case was one of 
urgency. Sydney Smith said that "there was no. 
Protestant country in the world, where the education of', 
the poor had been so grossly and infamously neglected asi 
in England." Malthus declared that it was "a great 
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national disgrace that the education of the lower classes 
of the people should be left merely to a few Sunday 
schools." 

In the session of 1807, Mr. Whitbread, the member// 
for Bedford, introduced into the House of Commons a 
Parochial Schools Bill, which was intended as part of a 
larger scheme of poor law reform. The Duke of Portland's 
Government had succeeded the Ministry of " all the talents." 
Mr. Perceval was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader 
of the Lower House. Mr. Canning was Foreign Secretary, 
and Lord Eldon held the Great Seal. Mr. Whitbread was 
a member of the Whig Opposition and was conspicuous 
for his ability and influence in his party. The object of 
his bill was to enable overseers, with the consent of the 
vestry, to raise a sum for the support of education. 

For the first time the question was raised in Parlia- . 
ment ''whether it was proper that education should hei 
diflfused amongst the lower classes," (^) a proposition by 
no means of general acceptance, and which, in the ensuing 
debate, was opposed by Mr. Windham, the most cultivated 
man of his day. The machinery of the bill was simple, 
and merely gave to magistrates the power to provide schools 
and schoolmasters where they were required. Mr. Whit- 
bread anticipated the usual objections made against 
education, that it would teach the poor to despise their 
lot, enable them to read seditious books, and make them 
insolent and refractory. He showed conclusively that there 
must be education of some sort, either of the schools, or 
of the street and gutter. Sir Samuel Eomilly spoke a 
few words in favour of the bill, but with no hope that it 
would pass — He notes in his diary "the bill will be lost. 
Many persons think the subject requires more consideration ; 
but a much greater portion of the House think it expedient 

^ Hansard, F.S., 9, 802. 
9 
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that the people should be kept in a state of ignorance." 
Mr. Perceval, on the part of the Government, assented to 
the bill going into Committee for fairness of consideration, 
though he feared it might destroy voluntary efforts, and 
he was in favour of a previous enquiry into charitable 
endowments. His speech is an illustration of the harm 
those charities were doing. For years afterwards attempts 
to introduce State aid were met by the answer, that there 
were abundant endowments for the purpose if only they 
were properly administered. Mr. Windham opposed the 
bill, because the mutineers at the Nore had read the 
newspapers. One orator exclaimed "What produced the 
French Eevolution ? Books." (^) There was a general 
alarm, noted by EomiUy, founded on the supposition, that 
if discussion were left free, error would be likely to prevail 
over truth. The bill however passed the House of 
Commons with some modifications, but preserving the main 
principle, that vestries should be able to establish schools 
under proper teaching and direction. Still the hopes oi 
its supporters were not high. It had to run the gauntlet 
of Lord Eldon's stern antagonism. He had returned to 
the woolsack, to oppose all the weight of his years, his 
official position, his abilities and character against what he 
considered " the rash delusions of his time," (^) and 
this was one of them. It was enough that the bill 
departed "from the great principle of instruction in this 
country, by taking it out of the superintendence and 
control of the clergy." (*) He avowed that he never 
would consent that such a matter should be left to the 
majority of the inhabitants. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
also appealed to the House "to guard against innovations 

1 RomiUy's Diary, 2, 207. « BeU's Life of Canning, 218. 
» Life of Eldon. Twiss. * Hansard, F.S., 9, 1176. 



■w\iich might sliake the fonndalions of their religion." (') 
The bill was of course rejected. Komilly wrote that it|| 
had been suffered to pass the Commons because it was 
tnown that it would he thrown out by the Lords. (') 
Something, however, had been gained. The representativoj 
House had affirmed the principle, that the State ought 
lo be responsible for the education of the people, undenj 
local administration. The subject did not come before 
Parhitment again for nine years, but these essential 
rei^msites of an education system became fixed in the 
pubhc mind. The throwng out of bills does not alter or 
stay the march of opinion, but acts rather as a powerful 
ffieentive to the progress of ideas. 

Upon the death of Mr, Whitbread, in 1815, the., 
pnrliamentary guardianship of the question fell into the; 
stronger hands of Brougham. The history of the subject' 
between 1816, when he moved for the first Select Committee,! 
up to 1839, when the Committee of Council waa appointed,! 
is mainly a recoi-d of efforts, in which he took a prominentj/ 
and distinguished part, During this period he did more 
than any other man to keep the flame alive, and to prepare 
the basis upon which a system might be built. One of the 
class, for the elevation of which he was struggling, who 
wrote with discrimination and judgment, and who suffered 
for his opinions, said " Oiir educators are, after all, the 
best reformers, and are doing the best for their country, 
whether they intend so or not. In this respect Lord 
Brougham is the greatest man we have." (') The light shed 
by his efforts for popular intelligence " will illumine his tomb 
when his errors and imperfections are foi^tten." 

In his last days Brougham himself found pleasure in 
ing that what he had done in this department would 

•■ Hansard, F.8. 9, 1177. ' Komilly'e Diary, 9, 217, 
" liamlard'a passages to ibt Life of u Radical, 12, 29. 
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be his "most appropriate monument." (') Yet lie was, 
unsuccessful in trying to find a safe and practical basis for) 
state elementary schools, and was obliged to confess sadly^ 
in Bacon's phrase, that "propositions have wings, but 
operation and execution have leaden feet." 

The advantages, resulting from the enquiries he. caused 
to be made, were obvious and great, but it is probable that 
his extra-parliamentary work was his best. It is impossible to 
over estimate the stimulus which his energy, his industry, 
his enthusiasm, and his splendid talents gave to the public 
agitation of the question. In Parliament he was often alone. 
In the Lords no man was more solitary ; but in the 
country he was sure of an enthusiastic and appreciative 
following. Often during his career, when defeated by the 
forces of obstruction and prejudice, he appealed from the 
decisions of the Legislature directly to the people, and found 
his reward in their generous confidence and approval. As 
an instance his celebrated letter to Sir Samuel Eomilly 
" on the Abuse of Charities " may be mentioned, when his 
Bill for the appointment of a Commission had been 
mutilated by the Ministry, and its execution entrusted 
to his enemies. This pamphlet ran through ten large 
editions, and produced an immense impression in the 
country. (^) This popularity had its disadvantages, and 
re-acted prejudicially on his parliamentary career. The 
people formed extravagant expectations of his capabilities 
to serve them — the higher classes regarded him as a 
Greek, whose gifts they feared to accept. While his friends 
were hoping for too much, his enemies were dreading some 
drastic remedy from him ; and when he brought forward the 
expected bill, it too often satisfied nobody, whatsoever 
subject it might relate to. 

* Autobiography, 3, 3. * Harwood's Memoir, 130. 
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In regard to education he was particularly iinforlnnate 
I in Tarlianient ; and lie has been accused, not without some 
■warrant, of a trick which has been resorted to in more 
modem times ; that of pressing forward his bills by making 
concessions of principle to his opponents. But it is not 
necessary to adopt this explanation, to account for his 
somewhat erratic course in regard to education. Above aJl 
things be was an " Educationist," and he was willing to make 
concessions and sacrifices to existing and opposing 
circumstances, and even to prejudice and intolerance, in 
order to obtain education. It was this pre-dominant feeling 
which animated his letter to tlie Duke of Bedford. " Let 
the people be taught say I. I care little in comparison 
who ia to teach them. Let the grand machine of national 
education he framed and set to work ; and I should even 
view without alarm the tendency of it-s first movements 
towards giving help to the power of the clergy," It was this, 
desire which led him to propose the Bill of 1820, which gave 
Buch great and just offence to Dissenters. It may also be' 
admitted, with all due respect to his memory, that amongst 
the causes of his failure •wtm a want of judgment 
and prudence, which his closest friends and warmest 
admirers were obliged to acknowledga Meanwhile they 
maintained that it was impossible to over-rate his services 
to the extension of knowledge. (') 

In the session of 1816 Brougham moved for a Selectll 
Committee to enquire into the education of the lower orders] 
in the metropolis. The enquiry was intended to provide 
a. measure for government education in London, which, if 
successful, might be extended to other towns. He promised! I 
that his scheme should admit nothing offensive to any] 
reUgiouH opinion, while the "just pi-ejndices " of the| 
Esta blishment wordd be respected. He also suggested thei 

• Life of Romilly, 3, 337. 
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propriety of establishing a school for the training ofj^ 
schoolmasters. (') 
^ The report of the Conmiittee was brought up in June, 
when he gave notice that he should bring the matter before 
the House in the following session. The abuses which had 
been discovered in the administration of endowments, 
together with their great value, had led him to the conclusion, 
that if they were properly applied, no grants for education 
would be required from Parliament. Grants should be made 
in the first instance only for building schools, care being 
taken to steer clear of religious differences which he said 
were " daily subsiding." The Government gave its approval 
to the object, and Canning said that he should contribute his 
utmost towards it, "being satisfied that the foundation of 
good order in society was good morals, and that the founda- 
tion of good morals was education." (^) This concurrence of 
opinion, and these happy anticipations were only the prelude 
to a storm of angry contention which agitated society for 
many years. In the following session Brougham briefly 
hinted at the enormous abuses attending the management 
and application of charitable funds. The Committee did notjj 
propose legislation, but advised a further enquiry. The 
powers of the Committee were renewed; the "vested interests" 
not yet having taken alarm, and Parliament being conciliated 
by the confident assertions of Brougham that " a very 
small part of the expense would ultimately rest with the 
public." (3) Sir S. Eomilly, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and Sir F. Burdett were amongst others on the 
Committee which reported. It was now recommended that 
a Parliamentary Commission should be appointed to enquire! 
into the application of charitable funds for education ini 
England and Wales, with the object of reforming their] 
administration and extending their advantages to the whole! 

1 Hansard, F. S., 34, 631. ^ ibid, 1235. ^ ibid, 37, 817. 
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Ij'coiintry. The (UfficultiGS did not appear to be iiisurmoiintable 
to the members of the Committee. The financial objecliou 
,i -ffaa partly removed by the amount of the charities which 
■WBre available. In the large towns the voluntary societies 
were making rapid progress. They wished to avoid the 
danger of drying up the sources of private charity, and 
they advised that Parliamentary assistance should be confined 
to building grants. They did not anticipate opposition on,| 
account of religious differences from the large towns where,', 
there could be separate schools for Church and Dissent, Ini, 
the country it was different, and " the progress of educationl' 
had been materially checked by an unbending adherence tol[ 
the system of the National Society." (') In country districts 
Brougham supported the application of the pariah school 
system which had worked successfully in Scotland. On May 
21), 1818, the Bill passed the House of Commons, Brougham 
promising that as soon as the report of the Commiaaion waa 
received he would found a bill upon it. At this period he 
waa so deeply interested in the question that he offered 
to resign his seat in the House if neee,saary, in order that he 
might act as a Commissioner, {^) In the House of Lords a 
strenuous opposition was made to the Bill by the Lord 
Chancellor, and the contest was the moat exciting of the 
session. " The Chancellor," writes Mr. Twiss, " who regarded 
it as being, in the shape it then bore, a vexatious measure, 
likely to deter men of honour and character from taking the 
responsibility of charitable trusts, took much pains to mitigate 
and amend it." (') 

It is quite conceivable that Lord Eldon took a 

personal satisfaction in "amending" a bill of Mr, Brougham's, 

whose attacks on the Court of Chancery had begun to 

engage public attention. Brougham declared that the billy,' 

kjjma, defaced and mutilated, and would deprive the Com-*' 
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mission of all vigour and efficiency. Its scope was limited; 
many charities were exempted from its operation, and the 
Commissioners were deprived of the power of enforcing 
attendance, and of demanding the production of documents. 
In short, they could take only voluntary evidence. The 
Commissioners were nominated by the Ministry, and the 
execution of the design was committed to the opponents 
of the bill. In the Commons the Lords Amendments 
were agreed to and it became law. A vehement discussion 
now arose respecting the enquiries of the Select Committee, 
and the constitution of the Commission. Brougham 
published his letter to Sir Samuel Eomilly, in which he 
denounced the mangling of the bill, which completely 
suppressed the object of its authors. He was replied to in 
the "Quarterly" for July, 1818, in an article in which he 
was subjected to that " fierie hell" of criticism, which had 
been tried on Keats in the previous number with signal 
effect. Canning was suspected of having a hand in this 
article, (^) and the Tories hoped that Brougham would not be 
able "to lift up his head again." They had at last been 
thoroughly awakened and alarmed by the proceedings of 
the Select Committee, and Brougham was looked upon as 
the author and embodiment of all that was vicious and 
irregular in its proceedings. It was charged against the 
Committee, that whereas one enquiry was entrusted to 
them, they had raised five distinct issues. Their original 
instruction it was said, was to enquire into the condition 
of the lower orders of the Metropolis. To this they, or 
rather the Chairman, added inotu propriOy the consideration 
of- plans for promoting education amongst them and 
bettering their morals ; the propriety of connecting national 
education with national religion, the nature and state of 
all charitable endowments and trusts, and the circumstances 

* Gre?Ule's Journal, 1, 16, 
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\nd adminisljration ol' the public scliools and Universities, 
Under cover to enquire into the condition ot the " lower 
orders," he had pushed his investigations into the circum- 
staucea of WestmiDSter, Charter House, and St Paul's 
schools. It waa sufficient offence and sacrilege that some 
of the closest, most exclusive, and moat powerful corpora- 
tions in England should be thus invaded under any 
circumstances ; but it was an inconceivable insult and 
exasperation, that they should he included in an enquiry 
■with the "lower orders." The Qtuirterly Bevicw made it 
the subject of a grave complaint and rebuke, that the 
Head Master of Winchester waa examined on the same 
day that the evidence of a benevolent surgeon was taken 
concerning the amount of ignorance in St Giles's. But 
Brougham's offence was greater than this. He had 
ventured to receive and print evidence which conveyed 
chaigea of malversation and abuse against exalted person- 
^es. His "personalities" had excited disgust, and he had 
not treated venerable individuals witli tlio deference they 
had been accustomed to i-eceive. He had catechised 
the Dona of Oxford and the ilasters from Eton about 
their antiquated processes. (•) His chief offence seems to 
have been the wearing of his hat as Chairman, and they 
said that the Committee resembled the Court 



Brougham was held convicted of disguising mia-represen- 
tation and prejudice under the mask of patriotism, of an 
inclination to every kind of innovation, and of an insuffer- 
able habit of dispari^ing the moat revered institutions of 
the country. 

Even without the knowledge which has since been 
jained by an exhaustive enquiry into the administratioa 
< Campbell's Life of Braugliam, 338. 
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of all endowments, a strong suspicion of the exist^^^aji 
secret abuses would have been raised by the temp^ ^j^ 
excitement caused by* this enquiry. Mere rudeness v^ ^a 
hardly have provoked the mingled hatred and fear ^ 
which Brougham came to be regarded amongst ^ 
privileged classes. Some of the diaries of that day whicfc 
have since been given to the world, contained incontestabb 
proofs of the intense personal dislike which he had arousei 
"Base," "cowardly," "unprincipled," of " execrable judg- 
ment" and "perverted morality," are some of the epithete 
which he earned by his public course at this time. C) 
Such a man the Tories declared they would not admit 
into their garden, even to weed it. 

The Tory answer to the popular agitation for education 
then, was much the same that has been given to all 
demands for improvement. When reform was asked for 
the people were accused of desiring revolution. In like 
manner they were charged with pursuing not education 
but infidelity. The French Eevolution furnished a ready 
argument. If any proposition could be brought within the 
general category of "French principles" it was enough to 
enlist a vast mass in society against it, and "the 
practical lessons of Europe for the last thirty years" were 
sure to be adduced as unanswerable and conclusive against 
all changes. The only important deduction the Tories 
could make from the reports of the Education Committee 
were, that grants for building Churches should be enlarged. 
Accordingly, when Brougham was compelled to bespeak 
favour for an education scheme on the ground that it 
might be had without any burthen to the State, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a grant of a million 
for providing additional places of worship in connection 
with the Established Church. {^) 

^ Greville's Journal, 2, 18. ^ Pamphleteer, 1818. 



The attack in the Quarlerb/ was foUoweil up in the 
House of CummoDs by Sir Eobert Peel in the next aeasion. 
This, however, was a tactical mistake which exposed the 
Govermnent to an immediate and telling reply from 
Brougham. (') j 

The practical benefits resulting from the Commission 
of which Brougham was the author, have been great, although 
not always admitted. Lord Campbell sneeringly said that 
his efforts had cost the nation several hundred thousand 
pounds distributed amongst Commisaioners, but that no 
teal benefit had been derived from their labours. (') 
There can be no doubt, however, that large sums were 
rescued from neglect and misapplication, and applied to 
charitable and educational purposes. The Endowed Scliools 
Conamissioners reported that they found little evidence of 
malversation in 1865 ; and they attributed the discontinuance 
of abuses to the enquiries of the Commissioners who reported 
to Parliament between 1819 and 1837, to the subsequent 
legal proceedings which have been taken by the Attorney 
General, and to the establishment of a permanent Charity 
Commission. (^) The credit of the initiation of these 
measures belongs to Brougham. It was a rich mine for 
investigation. There were four Commissions appointed 
between 1815 and 1837, and their reports fill thirty-eight folio 
volumes. The annuual income of the charities upon which 
they reported amounted to £1,209,395. They possessed 
442,915 acres of land of the estimated value of forty-four 
millions, while their total wealth amounted to seventy-five 
millions. (*) The evil effect of these charities in their ' 
unreformed state in parishes were they were numerous, can 
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' Brougliam'3 SpeEches, 2, 301, ' Life of Brougham, 31 

' Report of the Endowed Schools Commission, 246. 
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"Bastardy and felony have increased, beer houses ^. 
multiplied, and the population become so corrupt th^^ 
neighbouring clergy and respectable laity have declareC^ 
parish to be a public nuisance." (^) The proper and X?^ 
administration of these endowments, and their application^^ 
part to educational purposes has been of immense public 
service ; but Brougham and others have been disappointed in 
the expectation that they would afford a sufiicient revenue 
for the support of elementary schools, or to supply even tlie 
amount of assistance which it was thought could be prudently 
afforded by the State. 

Brougham's next Parliamentary effort on behaK of 
education was in 1820. It was destined to disappoint his 
friends, and to stop progress for a long time. Miss Martineau 
refers to the Bill he introduced as the first comprehensive 
and definite plan for the education of the people. (^) This, 
however, is an injustice to Whitbread's proposal, which the 
bill followed in its main principle, relating to the local 
provision for schools. The management clauses were original, 
but to a great part of the nation, wholly unacceptable. The 
only explanation of such a bill, as coming from him was, 
that if he could get education he was comparatively indifferent 
as to the means. On another subject he once said, " as a 
man of common sense I must wish to achieve some practical 
good in my time," and this is the probable key to his action 
at this time. He had guaged the strength of the Church, 
at any rate, for opposition. He was aware of the close, 
universal, and effective organisation which the clergy 
possessed; and he knew that they were resolved to hold 
the control of the State system. His experience in intro- 
ducing the Bill for a Commission had taught him what 
to expect from the Tories. He knew also that the Whigs 
in the House did not care for education, and that they 

1 Shuttleworth's Public EducatioD, 188. « History of the Peace, 1, 264. 



accepted innovations slowly and reluctantly, only as they 
were forced on tliem by the growth of opinion. They 
were ready to disturb the official comfort of their 
opjKjnents when practicable, but that was the measure 
of their support. In Parliament he stood almost alone. 
Whitbread and Romilly were dead, and although he had 
the qualified support of Mackintosh, he was the solitary 
conspicuous representative of the popular feeling which 
gave life to the movement. In these circumstances he 
concluded that he could only secure the main object of 
the measure by large concessions to the clergy. 

The bill was introduced on the 28th day of June,j( 
1820. It wa3 explained to the House under four heads — ' 
the foundation of schools, the appointment of maatera, 
the admission and teaching of children, and the improve- 
ment of educational endowments. (') The authority for 
taking proceedings was vested in Quarter Sessions, who 
were enabled to act on their own finding, or on the 
representation of two justices of the peace, the clergyman 
of the parish, or five resident householders. The magistrates 
were thus constituted a tribunal for adjudicating and 
proceeding in the matter. The cost of building schools 
was to bo provided in the first place by the Treasurer 
of the Coimty, but ultimately by the Ileceiver General 
of the land tax. All other expenses were to be levied 
by the parish officers half-yearly. The appointment of , 
the master was placed in the Vestry. He was req^uiredj 
to be a member of the Established Church, and aj i 
communicant, and to have a certificate of character fromi 
a clergyman. His appointment was also to be subject 
to the approval of the parish clei^'yman, who might reject 
him on examination, or remove him at any time. It is 
curious to reflect, and it proves the demoralising influence 
' nanHard, 8. S., 2, 6?. 
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of the monitorial system, that Brougham, who was an 
advanced educationist in his day, had no higher idea of the 
character of a schoohnaster than his bill reveals. His view 
was that the parish clerk would best fill the office, and that 
it would secure a better class of men for parish clerks. 

The clergy were to have the power of visitation andjl 
examination, and were to fix the course of teaching, and] 
the scale of school pence. There is one remarkable clause in' 
the bill. Brougham was always afraid of compulsory attend- 
ance at the day schools as being of the nature of a sumptuary 
law, and not justifiable either on the principle of utility or 
expediency. (^) But in this bill he provided for the compul- 
sory attendance of children at Church or Chapel on Sundays, 
according to the choice of their parents. A school meeting 
was also required on Sunday evenings for teaching the 
catechism and liturgy. 

In submitting these provisions to the House he said he 
knew he should have the " sectaries " against him, but his 
" object was to graft the new system on an old stock." The 
clergy were naturally the teachers of the poor. " The parson 
was a clerical schoolmaster, and the schoolmaster was a lay 
parson." He deprecated the anger of the Dissenters, but 
would not, to overcome the scruples of a few, turn his back 
on the clergy, "whom Providence had raised up to give 
strength and stability to the plan"(^) — a strange solecism in 
the mouth of Henry Brougham. There was one saving 
clause in the BiU ; it provided that in day schools the Bible 
alone should be taught, and no form of worship allowed 
except the Lord's prayer. 

The Bill was supported by Sir James Mackintosh, and 
assented to by Lord Castlereagh; but before the second 
reading came on a great storm of indignation had arisenjf 
amongst Dissenters and Eoman Catholics, and Brougham's!/ 

* Quarterly Journal of Education, 1836, 239. « Hansard, S. S., 2, 75. 



^HH friends, " the Saints, " Tliey declared that it was a Bill 
^^B rooting out " the last temains of religious liberty in Uie ■ 
^^■mtiy." William Allen wrote " such an innovation upon I 
^Hi principles of religious libertyj had, perhaps, never been I 
^B|empted, except in the case of Lord Sidmouth's Bill, since I 
^Hb days of Queen Anne. (') 1 

^B In truth the measure satisfied no party. The clei'gyff ■ 
^Hbo wished for a compulaory catechism, liturgy and creed, 
^Heeived it coldly. The Dissenters were outraged and alonned ■ 
^H the overwhelming ascendancy it gave to the Chureh. It I 
^He contended that public opinion and popular influence I 
^^Kmld be extinguished if the machinery for education were 1 
^Hds placed entirely under the control of the Church. A I 
^^Committee for the protection of ReUgioua Liberty " waa I 
formed to watch its progress. To these strong manifestations ' 
of disapproval, Mr. Brougham reluctantly bowed, and did not| I 
proceed with the bOI. The incident waa unfortunate, both J 
for himself and the cause of education. He weakened his I 
own influence, ahenated many of liis supporters, and even \ 
caused distrust of his motives. His friends admitted sadly 
that he waa more successful in detecting error than in 
devising remedies. His enemies were delighted at his failure 
and humiliation, and rejoiced to find, that with all his ■ 
stupendous tfdents, he had so little efficiency and influence | 
in practical legislation. 

There now followed a long interval before the question 
of English education was again raised in Parliament, except 
on occasional petitions for the amendment of particular 
abuses. The notice which had been called to the endow- 
.inents, had stimiilated enquiry into the management of local 
MAurities. They were almost without exception in the hands 

HF 1 lifa of Allan, Z9i. The BU! referred to was probably that introdacel i 
ny Tiacoant Sidmoutii in IBll, for restricting the licensing of Noneonfonaist 
rainitteiB. 
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of Churchmen, and the masters were generally in H0I7 
Orders. The regulations usually required attendance at 
Church, and instruction in the Church formularies. Where 
these were not expressly imposed, the efiFect of decisions and 
interpretations generally made them compulsory. Even down 
to the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, (^) where the terms 
of the trust did not require that the Boards should be 
composed of Churchmen only, the power of seK-election 
frequently supplied the deficiency. (^) 

In 1830 the Dissenters of Birmingham petitionedji 
Parliament to be allowed t6 have a share in the govemmentj 
of the Grammar School, (^) and similar requests proceeded* 
from other towns ; but it was only in a fitful and incidentalj 
way that the Legislature was approached on the subject/ 
Brougham's failure had made independent members cautions. 
The divisions between parties had been widened. The leaders 
on both sides hesitated to commit themselves to any definite 
views, upon a question made of such explosive compounds, 
and possibly so destructive of the repose of parties. Yet 
it was during this period that Mr. Stanley matured and 
carried his scheme of Irish Education, on the basis of 
which Irish Elementary Schools have since remained. (*) 

But if Parliament was halting and timid the people were 
not idle. Out of doors the Education question was struggling 
forward in company with many other objects of reform, 
which engaged popular attention. This was the first great 
era of improvement directed and stimulated by public intel- 
ligence. Parliamentary and municipal reform, the thorough 
re-organisation of factory labour, the abolition of the slave 
trade, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, the re-modelling 
of the Irish Church — all these questions were exciting thought, 
and rapidly acquiring force. The demand for the repeal of 

^ Schools Enquiry Commission Report, 129. 
« Ibid, 260. * Hansard, S. S., 24 * Hansard, T. S., 6, 1249. 
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^^fc Com Laws was also begiuuing to be beard, though it 
^^Buot imtn some years later that it took great promineiico 
^^Bablic discussion. 

^^Blt was between 1820 and 1835 that the first era ofii 
^^w) popular literature mn its course. It was a periodl 
^^Bouderful progress, and contributed in a greater measuroj 
^^K any other single event in national life to stimulatu! 
^^H desire for knowledge and to lead to the ultimatel ! ■ 
^^■blishment of a State School System. Many great men 
^^K part in the movement, and looked to it to produce 
^^HfTolution in morals and intelligence. The most con- 
^^^Bous and active of these was Brougham, and he was 
^^ftra as the leader and president of the "Education-mad 
^^B A complete Hat of those who were associated with 
^^H would contain some of the most brilliant and iUustrous 
^^Hes which have adorned modern English liistory. 
^^Pbugst them were Dr. Birkbeck, the father of mechanics' 
Mnatitutes, Dr. Whately, Earl Russell, Sir Rowland Hill, 
M. D. Hill, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hallain, Mr. 
James Mdl, Lord Auckland, Lord Altborp, Mr. Denman, 
Charles Knight, Sir Heniy Paraell, Sir George C. Lewis, 
Thomas Campbell, Dr. Lushingtou, Dr. Thirlwall, and Dr. 
Arnold. It was the birth-timo of labourers' and mechanics' 
institutes, reading rooms, penny magazines, cheap encyclo- 
pedias, education societies, and lectures on natural 
philosophy. Political science also was becoming a subject 
of popular exposition. 

In 1823-24 Birkbeck and Brougham were engaged in 
establishing mechanics' institutes and reading rooms through- 
out the country. In 1827, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Usefid Knowledge was founded, and this led to the 
publication of the Libraiy of EiUertainiiig Knowledge, the 
Quarterly Jowmd of Education, the Pinmj Ci/chpmdia, 
and many other usefnl works. There was at onu time 
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such a demand for books of this description^ that when 
Constable began to issue his cheap volumes, about 1828, 
he looked for a million of buyers. (^) 

In 1826 the scheme for a London University was put 
before the public. A Society, which did a great work in 
distributing information, was the "Central Society of 
Education," of which Mr. Wyse, M.P., was President. This 
Society was credited with the authorship of the Government 
scheme in 1839, and especially that part of it which appUed 
to Normal schools. The great towns were also now taking 
up the question. Between 1833 and 1837 the Manchester 
Statistical Society was formed. The good resulting from the 
enquiries instituted by this Society was invaluable. 
Manchester has ever since occupied a most conspicuous and 
honourable place in the fight for education. On the 
Manchester model, similar societies were afterwards formed 
in Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, and other places. Local 
Committees of the Society for the diflPusion of useful 
knowledge were also established in large towns. The Trades 
Unions of London were combining to resist the taxes on 
newspapers. A constant kindred agitation in Scotland was 
led by George Combe, Professor Pillan, Dr. Drummond, and 
James Simpson, which acted powerfully on English opinion. 
In 1836 the Home and Colonial Society began training 
children, and founding infant schools. In 1837 many ragged 
schools were established, and, about the same time, a Society 
was founded in Manchester for promoting National Education, 
on the plan adopted by the British and Foreign School 
Society. The press too was now taking up the question, and 
urging its necessity and importance. The Edinburgh Review 
had been reinforced by the ExamiTier and the Westminster, 
In the management of the latter the guiding mind was Mr. 
James Mill. The history of his opinions on this subject has 

^ Knight's Autobiography, 1, 252. 



^Mn written by his distingiiiohcd son. " So complete waa my 
^pUier's reliance on the influence of reason over the mind of 
H^ankind, whenever it ia allowed to reach them, that he felt 
^B if all would be gained if the whole population were taught 
Hi read, if all sorts of opinions were allowed to be addressed 
^B them by word and in writing, and, if by the means of the 
Hitffrage, they could nominate a legislature to give effect to 
^Be opinions they adopted." (') 

B These views were not, of course shared by all who took 

HHrt in the struggle. Many were drawn into it by the danger ■ 

Hjnuch they thought threatened the social system by 

^me immense extension of popular influence without 

commensurate knowledge ; but all recognised that education 

must come sooner or later. Dr. "Whately wrote, " I wonder 

not much, considering what human nature is, that some 

sliould think the education of the poor an evil. 1 do 

wonder at their not perceiving it ia inevitable. We can 

indeed a little retard or advance it ; but the main question 

is how they shall be educated, and by whom." 

Notwithstanding many liopeful signs of the times, the 
Educators had a hard up hill battle to fight. We, who are 
surrounded by so many instructive influences, the result 
of half a century of uninterrupted progress, can hardly 
appreciate the difBculties under which our predecessors 
laboured. The penny postage system, which hns acted as 
a most powerful incident to education, was not introduced 
until 1840, and up to 1836 newspapers and periodicals 
were under a tax, which seriously limited their circulation 
amongst the middle classes, and kept them from the 
labouring classes altogether. The majority of the journals 
and periodicals which existed, were bitterly hostile to the 
new movement; the leaders of which were obliged to 
co ntend for the right of education, for its social and 
^H ' J. S. Mill's AaM-biograpb;, 106. 
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economical advantages, and to appease the jealousy and 
alarm which its extension caused amongst a large section 
of the upper classes. Knowledge was associated with 
irreligion and disloyalty; with contempt of religious 
institutions, and hatred of Government. One of the maga- 
zines described the establishment of mechanics' institutes 
as a plan for forming the labouring casses into a disaffected 
and ungovernable faction. (^) As late as 1839 the same 
periodical opposed the education of the people on the ground 
that it would make them uneasy and restless, that ignorance 
is the parent of contentment, and that the only education 
which could be fitly and safely given to them was a reUgious 
education which " renders them patient, humble, and moral, 
and relieves the hardship of their present lot by the prospect 
of a bright eternity." (^) The establishment of the University 
of London was denounced as the " creation of a God-excluding 
seminary," and it was predicted that " the worst sentiments 
in politics and religion would pervade it." (^) Mr. Southey 
wrote, "I am no friend to the London University, or to 
mechanics* institutes. There is a purpose in all these things 
of excluding reUgion, and preparing the way for the over- 
throw of the Church. But God will confound their 
devices." (*) 

The Church which had never before thought that a 
University was required in London, now established Eling's 
College, avowedly to protect the religious interests which 
the University was supposed to endanger. In the end 
these contests and divisions produced another disastrous 
effect. It was supposed that in time the conflict between 
party and sectarian interests would lead to the collection 
of all the children into schools under the control of different 
sects. This gave rise to the political maxim of the Volun- 

^ Blackwood, 1826, 634. « Combe, Education by Jolly, 632. 
» Blackwood, 17, 646. * Sonthey's Life, 6, 297. 



^fets, that " education, like industry, would te better off 
if left to shift for itself," It has, however, been long 
BincB acknowledged, that these sectarian strifes did much 
to impede its progress, and to prevent combined action in 
rarliainent. 

After the passing of the Eeform Act in 1832, great 
expectations were formed of ParKamentary assistance. It 
is noteworthy that on the two occasions when Parliament 
lias taken serious action in regard to education, the 
movement has followed a reform in the system of repre- 
sentation. The grants which began in 1834, and theu' 
establishment of the Education Department, were the outcome 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, as the Education Act of 187(1 
was one result of the Keform of 18G8. In each case tw« 
causes had been at work. The increased power of the! 
democracy, and the determination to use it for their' 
advantage was the most important ; and this was seconded, 
by the alarm of the upper classes at being in the hands'; 
of an uneducated people, and the recognition of the^ 
necessity expressed by Mr. Lowe, of " educating thein 
masters." But the great hopes raised hy the formation 
of Earl Grey's Ministry, in 1832, were doomed to 
disappointment. It was natural that extravagant expecta- 
tions should he formed- Brougham was a member of the new 
Ministry, Two other Cabinet Ministers, Lord Althorp and 
Lord John EusseU were ou the Committee of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Usefid Knowledge. " After the Keform era," 
says Charles Knight, "I have sat at the monthly dinner 
with five Cabinet Ministers, to whom it appeared that their 
duty was to carry forward that advancing intelligence of 
the people which had carried them to power." (•) When 
several Sessions had passed away, and the Ministry had 

sen partly reconstituted, the dissatisfaction became intense. 
' Knight'B Biography, 2, 131. 
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The Radicals who were repreaented by Roebuck, Grote, 
ller, Moleaworth, and RomiUy, came in for a share of 
lapprobation! The Weatminder Review referred bitterly 
} an Education Bill which had beeu postponed " on account 
of the influenza or some equally cogent reaaon." (') The 
feeling as regards Eroughani has been expressed by lEss 
Martineau in her "History of the Peace." (') He was even 
suspected by his friends of having deserted the causa 
The Parliament was described as a " do nothing Parliament, 
halting half-way between helplessness and mischief," whidi 
had expended its whole force on Reform, and had no policy, 
and no course of action. {*) Justice has since been done 
to Earl Grey's Ministry. " No previous administration 
had ever accomplished so many reforms as the Grey Cabinet 
bad effected in a year." {*) " They accomplished in fonr 
years what would have done honour to any administration 
in fourteen, yet they did not move fast enough for their 
impatient supporters." (') Mr, J. S. Mill has also now 
acknowledged that too much had been expected from the 
small band of Radical members who had set up on their 
own account, and that their lot was cast in a period of 
inevitable reaction. (*) 

Brougham's position was understood more clearly by his 
enemies than his friends. They saw that by his elevation to 
the woolsack as a member of Lord Grey's Ministry in 1830, 
he had gone to his " political death-bed." He had lost 
power rather than obtained it. His power was that of a 
popular leader — not that of a parliamentary adviser. In tha 
House of Commons he had beeu the nominal leader of the 
Whig opposition, but the Whigs had never trusted him. He 
was not of their set. They were jealous of his superiority, 

' WatminsltT Bevitii!, 1837, 27. ' Martineau'B Hiatocj, 2, 76. 

' Weslini-nMin- Revim, 33, 887. • WnJitole's History, 3, SOB, "^ 

' Engliflh Premiers, by Earle, 2. " MtlFs Aatobiography, 196j 
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distrusted his energy, and were alamied (vt hia influence in 
the country, They adopted him for their own purposes, as 
they had adopted Romilly and Horner, and were glad to be 
relieved of Ma presence from the House in which lie spoke 
with authority. He saw too late that he had made the 
greatest error of his life. As the promoter of education, 
the leader of the anti-slavery movement, the chief Parlia- 
meutary representative of the Dissenting bodies, and tlie liead 
of the reform party, his power and influence were immense. 
They were destroyed at a blow by his acceptance of the Great 
Seal, and he "ceased to be for ever the great popular chief." (') 
From this time phrases which had been current amongst his 
enemies were passed about by his former friends. They began 
to accuse his vanity, and even to suspect his genuineness. 
He was "ungenerously deserted by his friends, while 
cruelly assaulted by his foes, he was maligned by those 
to whom he had been a benefactor, and all mankind 
seemed to be in a conspiracy against bim." {') 

In the House of Commons Brougham's place, as leader i; 
of the Education party was somewhat poorly filled by Mr.fi 
Hoebuck, and at times by Mr. Wyse. It is to the honour of 
the former that in the first year he catae into Parliament he, 
made an effort to re-open the question ; and that with so 
much success that the Government was induced to grant 
a small and wholly inadequate sum for education purposes.' 
In 1833 he moved that iu the next session the House would 
proceed to devise means for the universal education of the 
people. (^) He advocated compulsion to the extent of making 
it an offence to keep a child away from school between six 
and twelve years of age. Lord Althorp objected to bind the 
■Bbvemment by the resolution, which was not pressed to 
^K'flivision ; but he intimated that the Government wSe not 

^^L > Boebuck'B History of tlie Whig Adnmiiatration, 1, 470. 

^^K ■ Camptiell'ii Life of firougUuu, 111. ' Haoaacd, T. 3., 30, 130. 
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passive in the matter, and subsequently moved for a grant 
of £20,000 to be expended at the suggestion of the National 
Society and British and Foreign School Society, in aid of 
private subscriptions for the erection of schools. He correctly 
described this as the commencement of a new system, the 
extent of which they could not foresee. (^) The grant was 
opposed by Mr. Hume on economical grounds, and by Mr. 
Cobbett for the reason that schoolmasters were " a new race 
of idlers," but it was carried in a House of seventy-six 
members. Modest as this beginning was, it was not viewed 
without alarm, it being foreseen that Government would now 
be pressed to make yearly grants. There ^as abundant 
evidence of the willingness of the Government to spend money 
for objects which it approved. In the same session twenty 
millions were voted for the abolition of slavery; and one 
million was applied to pay arrears of tithes in Ireland. (^) 
It is perhaps also noteworthy that in the same year the 
education vote in Prussia amounted to £600,000. 

In 1834 Mr. Eoebuck re-opened the question, andll 
moved for a Select Committee, condemning in a vigorous 
speech the " slavish bigotry and intolerance " that prevailed 
in National Schools. Again the Government showed a 
disposition to make concessions, and the motion was with- 
drawn in favour of one moved by Lord Althorp on behalf 
of the Government, for a Committee " to enquire into the 
state of education in England and Wales, and into the 
application and effect of the grant for the erection of 
schools, and to consider the expediency of further grants 
in aid of education." (^) The Committee was appointed 
and renewed, on the motion of Mr. Eoebuck, in the next 
session. Lord Melbourne's first Administration was dissolved 

1 Hansard, T. S., 20, 730. « Westminster Eeview, 19, 387. 

• Hansard, T. S., 23, 127. 
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\ November, and after the general electioii Sir Enbert Peel 
»iiie Premier. Eaiiy in 1835 Loixi John Russell brought 
ward a motion in regard to the Irish Church, in which 
1^ declared that the Anglican Establishment in Ireland was 
feeasive, and that its surplus i-evenues should be applied 
I education. (^) Sir Eobert Peel would make uo com- 
Btomise, and the Government was defeated by a majority 
f twenty-seven, and rested. In a few days Lord Mel- 
irne'8 second Administration came in. Thia year Lord 
;ham, whose short term of office had expired, never to 
B renewed, submitted a seriea of resolutions to the House 1 1 
f Lords, affirming the insufficiency of the means for national |\ 
education, and the necessity of supplementing them ; of 
establishing tiaining schools for teachers, and of appoint- 1 
ing a permanent Board of CommLssionera for guarding and )| 
applying funds left for educational purposes. In a sub- 
sequent session he brought in auotber bill having the same 
object. No progre,'5S was made with it, aud he complained 
that his bill was unfortunate at all times, since when their 
Lordships had nothing to do they could not proceed with 
it. A practical su^estion he afterwards made found accept- 
ance. This was the appointment of a Department of Publicll 
Instruction — the idea of which he derived from France. (*)H 
About the same time the Bishop of Loudon attacked tho 
Central Society of Education, which was doing the work of 
propagandism in the country. He said that he viewed with 
great alarm the attempt to establish a compulsory system 
of education, secular in character ; and he cautioned the 
Christian public against it. 

The grant of £20,000 yearly was continued after 1834, ^ 

but its division was already causing great dissatisfaction. 

The fii'st grant had been equally divided between thdj 

U ational, and the British aud Foreign School Societies.'' 

^L ^ Life of Melbourne, 3, 101. ^ Himsard, T. 3., 38, ISIS. 
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The principle of the Government was to make grants 
where one half of the sum required was raised by local 
efforts. The British and Foreign School Society h 
exhausted their local funds in the first year, and wen 
unable to make a proportionate advance. The result w 
that gradually two-thirds, three-fifths, or three-fourths ofl 
the grant went to the National Society, which had superior 
local resources. (^) It also became evident that the system 
was defective in a most essential feature, as no provision 
was made in poor localities where it was most required, 
and where education was at the lowest ebb. These defects 
and inequalities were gradually turning the public mind 
to a rate supported system, which, however, was yet far 
in the distance. 

The sessions of 1837 and 1838 passed without further 
substantial progress. Mr. Slaney moved for a Select 
Committee, but Lord John Eussell deprecated haste for 
fear of exciting resentment and opposition on account of 
religious differences (^) which continued to be the great 
stumbling block. Mr. Wyse followed up the attack in ,. 
1838, by asking for the appointment of a Commission toi 
provide for the efl&cient application of the grant, and for 
the establishment of schools. (^) The Government opposed|| 
the motion ; Lord John Eussell, who was the Liberal leader 
in the Lower House, saying that he "was not prepared to 
state any manner in which Parliament could aid the work 
beyond what it had done." He expressed his own prefer- 
ence for the British and Foreign Society's System, but 
adhered to the principle of distribution adopted by the 
Treasury, that the largest share of the grant should be 
given to those who subscribed most towards it. The 
motion was defeated by seventy-four votes to seventy. 
The lessons of this division were not lost upon the 

1 Hansard, T. S., 37, 448. « Ibid, 39, 388. ^ Ibid, T. S., 43, 710. 
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Ministry. They began to see that public opinion would 
support them in more decisive action, and therefore 
prepared for an important step in the next session. 



CHAPTER in. 

Pkbioh. — From the AprotSTMEur of the Commtptek | 

Council. IN 1839 to the Misutes of 1847. 

The direct intervention of the Government it 
promotion and regulation of elementary education i 
from 1839. In the assistance which the State 1 
previously to that period, it had merely stood in the p 
of ft subscriber to the two great voluntary societies whi^ 
occupied the ground ; having no connection with schools o 
their teachers, and exercising no authority over their ' 
regulations or management The important changes which i 
now took place, and the aulraequent history of the question 
will be better understood, after a brief review of the condition 
of education and the relations of parties at this time. 

The new science of statistics has played an important 
part in the education controversy. From 1818, up to the 
present time, many sets of educational statistics have been 
published. They have been derived from all sources, and 
sent forth tmder all manner of auspices — from tlie Government, 
from rival ediication societies, from the pui'ely statistical 
societies, and from individuals for whom the peculiar investi- 
gation has had an attraction. They have been useful at times 
in fixing attention upon the subject, while on other occasions, 
' they have tended to confuse the issue. For the ordinary 
reader, at any rate, they have not raised the question out of 
the depths of dulness to which it has often been condemned. 
They have been employed for bU purposes — to prove the value 
of instruction and the reverse, the want of education and its 
abundance, the necessity on the one hand for legislative 



Action, and on the other the sufficiency of voluntary eflbrt. 
I The same tablee have been quoted to support precisely 
opposite views. In the early discussions of the question 
they were Bometimes used to make education responsible for 
crime. Blackwood wrote, " It is now eatabliahed by decisive 
evidence that public instniction has not only no efl'cct what- 
ever in diminishing the tendency to crime, but that it greatly 
increases it." (') No useful pmpose can now be served in 
disinterring from the reports and pamphlets in which they 
are tuiied, the voluminous figures which have been 
published on the question. The accuracy of the most 
authentic of them has been impeached, and even where this 
has been vindicated, they have been subject to deductions 
and qualifications which cannot be represented by figures. 
Until recent times there has never been a standard by whidi 
educational statistics could be tried, for the reason that there 
was no ^reeinent as to what education meant. They failed to 
convey an adequate idea, alike of the depths and intensity of 
the exertions which have been made for the sake of education, 
and of the mass of ignorance which was left imtouched' 

The several Government enquiries into the state of 
education have produced four sets of statistics, to which 
occasional reference may be neciissary for the purposes of 
comparison. The first were those of 1818 — the result 
of Brougham's Select Committee. The next are known as 
Lord Kerry's returns, and refer to 1833. An exliaustive 
enquiry in 1851 produced the elaborate figures contained in the 
census returns of the Eegiatrar-General. A few years later the 
Duke of Newcastle's Commission of 1858, became responsible 
for the tables' contained in their report. Since the formation 
of the Committee of Council the reports of the Government 
Inspectors have been illustrated by valuable and reliable 
statistics ; and the various statistical aocietiea of Loudon, 
' Blackwood, 38, 3S3. 
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Bbmirasazi. uui orftifr vttss. Lore contribated 
Vj *Tr^ zLk zrrzctdcrs zi iis rrtrrr cf iLe enizxifrr, and lave 
(ifoai '•^Tixkiiijid anii s±z.ilirai pn'^Iii ipiEion on tte question. 
Aruxrifr-g to tiii* Kturra ct EriTi-g^ftTr/s Committee in 
l^n, the rLHEiheT of kLcLits zi iiv sctocls was 674,883, ot 
one in IT'iS cf ie zczzljuioiL In 1S33, as Touched byll 
Lftri Kerr7''3 tac;!es, tL-ey Lai increaa^d :o 1,276,&47, or one 
in lliXT of the popnladon. i ^ > It has been estimatedij 
that at the former pericd, f :r every cLUi receiving education 
three were left endrelv destitute, i^i Lord Kenr's returns 
contained no calculation of the numbers al;>6ent &om school, 
but they were taken as proof that the voluntary societies, 
with the a»si5tance thev received firom (Jovemment, were 
doing satisfactor}' work and making promising headway. 
Irnme'liately, however, that these conclusions came to be 
tested by independent enquiry as to the locality and the 
character of the education provided, they were found to 
convey a most fallacious idea of the progress actually made. 
The earliest statistical society was formed at Manchester, and 
its principal object was to verify the returns of Lord Kerry, 
which were thought to do injustice to the work of the 
voluntary schools in Lancashire. (^) Some of the early 
pap(;rs were directed to correct this supposed unfairness ; but 
tli(j officers of the society and those who conducted its 
inv(jstigations, became at once convinced that it was utterly 
hop(}l(iSH to rely upon the sufficiency of voluntary means. 
Th(; ({ririuiricH made in Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, and 
IJirtiiin^diiini, dissipated tlie idea that satisfactory progress was 
Ixjint^ nmd(!. In Manchester a third, and in Liverpool half of 
ili({ (iliildren of school age were receiving no instruction at 
nil ; not eviJii that of the Sunday-school. In most of the 
liirg(i towns it was found that only one in seventeen of the 

• (ViiHUH Kotiirns, 1851. " Walpole's History, 1, 212. 
" l*orier'a l*rogress of the Nation, 695. 
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population was being educated, and in some districts only 
one in thirty-live. In parts of Lancashiie, towns of 25,0OU 
inhabitants were without a single school. Tlie proportion of 
children who received no instruction of any kind in day or 
Sunday-schools was fonnd to be in Manchester thiiiy per 
cent, Liverpool fifty per cent., York ,tMrtj'-J'our per cent, 
Westminster slxtj-five per cent., and Birmingham fifty-one 
per cent. (•) In 1837 the London Statistical Society 
reported, that the country did not afibtd the means of 
education for more than one half of those in a condition to 
receive it. (^) In other places one chUd in thirty-five was 
receiving " nominal " education. The reports from Liverpool 
stated that improvement was hopeless tmtil assistance and 
direction came fi"om a body vastly superior in means and 
intelligence to any in existence. (^) The quality of the 
education supplied was even more startling in its deficiency 
than the quantity. The best schools were doubtless those of 
the rich voluntary societies, but their results were wholly 
untested except by independent observation. In the evidence 
which Professor FJllana gave before the Select Committee of 
1834, he stated his belief that in a few years the children in 
the National Society's schools would have lost the power of 
reading, {*) They were trained to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of every hard name in the Book of Kings, but no love 
o£ knowledge or of books was inculcated. The sole object of 
the society was to manufacture members of the Church, and 
not to impart information which would be useful in tlia 
pursuits of life. (^) " Notliing, or next to nothing, is learned, 
aud the parents merely pay for having their children kept 
out of harm's way." (') But the bulk of the children included 

' Journal of Statistical Society, 3, 28. ' Iliid, 1, 48. 

» British anii Foreign Ilfiriew, 1336, 601. ' Ibid, 661. 

t Qoorterlr Journal of Edacatiou, 183J, 253. 

' Memoirs of Sura Coleridge, 1, 181. 
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in these impoaing Government returns were taught in private 
adventure schools kept by dames and others. They were 
hived in dirty, unwholesome rooms, used for sleeping or 
working ; in garrets, and often in cellars. The qualification 
of their teachers was that they were unfit for anytliing else, 
though they generally united education with some other 
employment ; such aa the keeping of small shops, or taking 
in washing or sewing. (') In the mining districts most 
of those who went to school at all, were taught by miners 
or labourers who had lost health or met with accidents in the 
works. (*) In other places persons were keeping school on 
account of " old age " — " to get a bit of bread," — because they 
could not weave, or had lost their arms, or lamed their feet, 
or were abort of work, or " to keep off the town." It was the 
uaual resource of widows left without meana. (*) The 
Factory Act of 1833 required the Inspectors to enforce the 
attendance at scliool of children employed in factoriea, and to 
order vouchers of attendance to be kept (*) The Act 
required education to be given, but made no provision for 
Bchoola. To meet the requirements of the Act, all manner of 
school-houses were improvised, " from the coal-hole to the 
engine-house." "The engine-man, the slubber, the burler, the 
bookkeeper, the wife of any one of these, the small shop- 
keeper, or the nest-door neighbour, with six or seven small 
children on the floor and in her lap, are by turns found 
teaching in and about their several places of occupation, for 
the two hours required by the law." (") The certificates 
required were usually signed with the mark of the school- 
keeper. The Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
working of the Poor Laws reported on the frightful forma in 
' British and Foreign Review, 1838, 530. 
• Report of Committee of Couneil, 1839-40, 178. 
' 'Prooesdings of Statiatical Societj, !, SS. 

^ ' 3 and 4, William IV.. c. 103. 

^^L ' Joarual of Statistical Society, 2, 179. 



ich ignorance revealed itself. There were 60,000 children I 
)or-hoiiBes under influences little less injurious than those ' 
pcisons. (^) " I know of nothing more pathetic than a 
chouse school," wrote Mr. Cumin, in one of his reports. 
L Alford wrote, at the end of 1839 : — " Prussia is before 
I Switzerland is before us ; France is before us ; there is 
[ record of any people on earth so highly civilised, so 
mding in arts and comforts, and so grossly, generally 
lorant as the English." (*> 
The particulars aud extracts which have been given 
jsent the general condition of education at this period — 
l condition which formed the humiliating topic of every 
sembly of Englishmen, and of every newspaper and publi- 
1 of ordinary intelligence. Under these cu'cumatances 
Evas a source of the greatest discouragement and perplexity ' 
f thousands of reflecting and benevolent men, that the wide 
tvergencea of opinion prevented any united and comprehen- 
B action. The difficulty did not spring from the people 
It happened then, as it has always happened 
we, that the classes which stood most in need of education 
those who presented the smallest obstacle to tlie 
septance of a general plan. In the evidence taken before I 
B Select Committee of 1834 it was well established, that 
; of tiie scholars were, in the majority of cases, 
rfectly indifferent about the tone, colour, or management of 
Ehe schools, so long as they could get good secular 
instruction. (^) "Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of children of 
nonconformiata were taught religion, by considering them 
■what they were not, i.e,, baptised according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England." (*) The Secretary 
of the National Society testified of their schools, that nine- 
tenths of the piU'onts would remove their children if they could 
' Quarterly Jiiunjal of Kducation, B, 19. ' Life of Alford, 131. 
■ Quarterlf Jounittl nf Edncntion, 3, 251. * Shuttlenorth, PabUe 
Eiiucfttion, U6. 
13 
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get better iustruction, without thinking at all about the relig' 
ious knowledge. The children of Jews, Unitarians, andEoman 
Catholics, were often found in British and National Schools. * 
It was not that the parents were always wholly ignorant or 
indifferent upon religious questions. The compulsory attend- 
ance at church and the imposition of the catechism were often 
keenly felt as a grievance and a violation of the liberty of 
conscience. But where no other schools were available, 
earnest Dissenters would send their cluldren to Church schools 
with the feeling that home influence would counteract the 
teaching of the school and Church, and with the firm 
intention to keep them in the practice of Dissent. It was a 
strong proof of the value attached to education when such 
conditions, were acceded to. Amongst the very poorest 
classes, and those outside all denominational influences, there 
has been since the beginning of the century, an increasing 
current of feeling in favour of school instruction, often testi- 
fied by exertion and self-sacrifice even in extreme poverty. 

The interdict against a united and national system came 
from the moral teachers of the people, and was pronounced 
necessary in the interests of religion. As new plans were 
developed and discussed, several phrases liave been used to 
describe them. There were the exclusively denominational 
schools, in which the creeds and doctrines of a particular 
Church were imposed on all the children. The '^ comprehen- 
sive" system, and the " combined" system, are phrases which 
have been used to describe other plans. Most of the schemes 
which have been proposed and embodied in resolutions or 
bills during the last half-century, would come under one or 
the other of these three descriptions. The meaning and 
object of the denominational system requires no explanation. 
Under the " comprehensive" system, a school would generally 
be in connection witli some religious body, and definite 
religious instruction would be given in the school ; but the 



parents of the children would be allowed to decide whether 
they ahotild attend or be withdraw-n from it. The 
" combined" system is that ■which was established in Ireland, 
the scholars receiving secular instruction from the school- 
master, and separate religious teacliing from the ministers of 
tbe denominations. But no common ground was foimd upon 
which the sects could meet and agree and let educatiou 
proceed — altliough, at the outset of the struggle, there was 
no party which objected to State assistance. The Voluntary- 
ists who afterwards grew into an influential party, had 
not yet formulated their objections to State aid and control 
"When the Committee of Council was appointed, the great 
body of the Protestant Dissenters of all sects, sustained the 
Ministry and approved of public grants. Mr. Edward Baines, 
the founder of the Leeds Mercury, and father of the gentleman 
who afterwards became the leader of the Voluntaryists, 
supported and voted for the Government scheme of 1839. (') 
It was not until tbe administration of the Committee of 
Council thi-eatened to give undue advantages to the Church, 
that Dissenters discovered civil and poHtical reasons against 
State education, and joined in a policy of opposition to its 
extension. "7" 

From the beginning of the struggle to its close, the 
Church, while doing its utmost to extend education of its 
own kind, by its owu methods, and for its own purposes, baa 
been the grand and chief obstructive to any national system. 
The National Society prescribed tests and methods, laid down 
terms of imion, and from the Sanctuary at "Westminster 
claimed the right to dictate the terms upon which the educa- 
tion of the people should be permitted to proceed. The 
charter of the National Society declared that it Vms founded 
to educate the children of the poor^ "without any exception," 
in the doctrines of the EstabHshed Church. (') The position 
^^L > Hansard, T. S., 42, 727. ' Notes of my Life, DeiiiGoa, 137. 
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which the Church took up at that tiine is accurately stated by 
Archdeacon Denison, who has been supposed to represent an 
extreme and violent section of Churchmen, but who has 
merely stood up manfully for the integrity of early Church 
principles. " The Church can never, if it would be found 
faithful, have the ' comprehensive school,' in that sense of the 
word ' comprehensive,' in which the State employs the term. 
It may, indeed, * comprehend' others than Church children in 
its schools, as it sees occasion, for missionary purposes ; but 
this exclusively upon its own terms only." (^) This was the 
exact position that was taken up by tEe National Society in 
the first instance, and which embodied its principle and 
practice down to the introduction of the conscience clause. 
In his evidence given before the Select Committee of 1834, 
Mr. Wigram, the Secretary of the National Society, said the 
doctrines of the Church were the appointed means of 
producing practical religion, and they were not at liberty to 
substitute anything else. The clerical superintendent of the 
Society, said he should not be justified according to the 
principles of the Society, in allowing their school-children to 
attend Dissenting places of worship. (^) The same view was 
taken by Churchmen who were remarkable for liberality 
towards Nonconformists. Bishop Blomfield has been instanced 
as a man of this character. (^) He had been an Edinburgh 
Eeviewer, though afterwards his services were transferred to 
the Quarterly. As a proof of his liberality, it is stated that 
his schools were attended even by the children of Jews. His 
biographer omits to mention that they were compelled to learn 
the catechism, but Bishop Blomfield himself had no hesitation 
in making the admission. He told Lord Althorp's Committee 
that any attempt to give common education to children whose 
parents were of different persuasions would fail, unless the 

* Notes of my Life, Denison, 105. 
* Quarterly Journal of Education, vols. 8 and 9. ^ Life of Blomfield, 53. 



parents were content to let tlieii- cliildren receive religious 
instruction according to the doctrine of the Church ot 
England, and that the Church could not come to any compro- 
mise that the catechiam should not be taught on week days.(') 
He afterwards always "strenuously upheld the claims of 
the Established Church to be the educator of the people," {*) 
aud he was one of the skilful negotiators who framed the 
subsequent concordat between the National Society and the 
Education Department. The Rev. F. D. Maurice, was one 
of the last Churchmen whom hia generation would accuse of 
bigotry or illiherality, yet he took the same view of the 
education question. " We have an education which assumes 
us to be members of one family, of one nation. If any 
persons like to be educated on that ground, we will educate 
them ; if they do not like it, they must educate themselves 
upon what other principle they may, for we know of no other 
and will admit no other." (^) The same author contended 
that the clei^ were an order sent into the world for the 
express purpose of cultivating humanity. 

A curious illuatration of the determination of the Church [ ' 
clej^ to make their schools religious institutions, is afforded by ^ 
what was called the." blending " system. This has now gone 
altogether, and would probably be illegal under the time 
table conscience clause, but for some years it was hotly 
contended for. The object was to interweave doctrinal and \ 
historical religious teaching with the ordinary school lessons 
throughout the day. The copy books were composed of 
scriptural texts ; the geography was scriptural ; the arithmetic 
was illustrated by scriptural facts, and all were taught by 
teachers trained in theological seminaries, in which all know- 
ledge was made secondary and subordinate to dogmatic 
learning. Mr, Milner Gibson quoted in the House of 
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Commons from the Kev. Francis Close, who said, " what they 
sought, was to interweave Church of England evangelical 
principles with all their instruction, and to diffuse them 
through the school room all day long." (^) The Eev. J. C. 
Wigram, Secretary of the National Society, prepared a 
scriptural arithmetic for the purpose. Some of the examples 
are curious relics of a disused method. " The children of 
Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwithstanding all they 
knew of God. Moses was obliged to have three thousand 
men put to death for this grievous sin. What digits would 
you use to express this number ? " 

" Of Jacob's four wives, Leah had six sons : Rachel had * 
two ; Hillah had two ; and Zillah had also two. How many 
sons had Jacob ? " 

In this way it was thought to instil moi'als, and to give a 
high religious tone to the schools, — purposes which would have 
been answered as well by teaching the children Bible conun- 
drums. Baden Powell exposed the frivolity of this "blending" 
system. "It seems difficult to imagine any plan better 
adapted for making religion an object of contempt and 
aversion, than thus perpetually associating it in the young 
mind with the drudgery of school tasks. Scripture spelling 
surely cannot lead the learner to think scripture any better 
than a spelling book, nor Bible arithmetic teach him otherwise 
than to place Christianity and ciphering on the same level. 
The most solemn truths mixed up with the puerile illustra- 
tion of the alphabet ; the words of divine instruction made 
vehicles for teaching orthography ; scripture language used 
for conveying instruction in grammar ; the sacred events 
of divine revelation employed to furnish examples for 
arithmetic, are methods of teaching which may indeed 
secure a familiarity with religion, but it is the kind of famili- 
arity which breeds disrespect."( ) Dr. Hook's proposal to have 

1 Hansard, T, S., vol. 116, 1242. « Pamphlet hj Rev. Baden PowelL 
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schools in wliicli separate religious iuatruction was given, was a 
"blow to tile supporters o£ thia ayateiu. They begaa to enquire 
whether history could be taught without enforcing the tone 
and principlfis of Socinianiam or Trimtarianiam. AVliether " a 
nmu might teach reading, writing, spelling, and ai'ithmetic 
"withoiit letting it appear whether he waB a Mahomedan or a 
Cliriatian." But graatijig it might be so, they returned to their 
conviction that ''we who embrace with all our heaita the , 
divinity of Chriat should not allow a disbeliever even to teach 
our children to cipher." (^) 

There waa, however, an eminent minority in the Church 
which dissented from the extreme pretenaions of the National 
Society and the general body of the clei'gy. Distinguished 
amoDgat these was Dr. Whately, wliose labouia ou the Irish 
Board of Education helped to give stabiHty to the combined 
system in Ireland. Dean Hook advocated a aimilar plan for 
England, and Dr. Aiuold declined to join in the proceedings 
of the National Society on account of the too great influence 
which the clei^ would have over the education machine. (°) 
Bishop Staidey, the father of Dean Stanley, in tlie dkcussiona 
of 1839, vindicated the Government plan of combined educa- 
tion. In more recent years the list of Hberal-minded clergymen 
has been supplemented by the namea, amongat others, of 
Bishops Eraser and Temple, Archdeacon Sandford, Canon 
Kingsley, Dean HamQton, Canon Gover, Dean Alford, Dr. 
Caldicott, Mr. J. C. Cox, Mi\ E. F. M. MaeCarthy and Mr. Zmcke . 
In opposing the demands of the Church to the exelnaive 
control of education, Protestant Dissenters took a reasonable 
and moderate position. They asked only for a proportionate 
share in school man^ement, and that their cliildreii should 
not, as the condition of instruction, be compelled to learn 
hostile creeds. To have done less than this would have been 
^^iolation of their principles, and a step backward in the 
^^■REeinoirs of Snxa. Culeridge, 2, 31. ' Mentoira of Sara Coleridge, 1, 213. 
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1 political and religious freedom for which they had striven, 
I and in a great measure obtaiued. They had a noble history, 

i ■which gave them a title to he heard as a part of the people, 
ou questiona afl'ecting popular welfare, wliich it would have 
been iguominious to surrender. They had by immense 
I sacrifice, exertion, and courage, defeated the design of the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the Keforination, that our Chureli 
government should be made to embrace the whole body of 
the people. From a despised and persecuted minority they 
had grown into a power. They had been especially the 
missionaries of rel^ous and political instruction to the poor, 
and had defended the rights of minorities. They had 
obtained a paramount influence over the middle classes, 
and had shaken to its foundations the traditional authority 
which the Church claimed over the lower orders. In the 
Civil Courts and in the Legislature they had upheld the 
title of the people to equal participations and rights before 
the law. Their history had been one of continued progress 
towards religious emancipation, from the days of the Kevolu- 
tion to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. The 
Church had neglected the religious instruction of the nation. 
That was not denied. " There has been a heavy sin some- 
where — granted ; let us not attempt to Iiide it. The clergy 
have had the heaviest share in that evil. Let this be 
confessed, too, both seci-etly and publicly." (^) " There waa 
then, so to speak, no parish school — the nursery of tfaa 
parish church — seventy or eighty years ago." (') In Qm 
gross abnegation and neglect of duty the Dissenters bad taken 
up the work, and they became naturally the instructors of 
the pour. Their constitution was democratic, and they had 
sti'engthened and consolidated their influence by the habits 
of self government which they had taught, and the political 
knowledge they had spread. Their life and discipline had 
' Maurice's Lectures on Educabion, 233. ^ Natea u! my Life, Denuoii, 115. 
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tecome identified witL the growth of liberal principles and! i 
tHe progress of all liberal measures. They fsjlt, therefore,! 
that the demand of the clergy for the exclusive control of \ 
edncation was opposed to the general spirit of the laws and i 
the current of feeling through society. If in later struggles ^ 
they committed errors of judgmeut which for a time retarded 
[ttcation, they were made honestly, in defence of principles 1 
icb were Micred, no less by reason of the travail which had I 
id their recognition, than on account of the benefits 
ih had resulted from them to national life. The Church 
failed to recognise the growth and effect of historical , 
iges; and her endeavour again to set up in education the J 
rules of ecclesiastical instead of civil law, was justly felt to be I 
ftD anachronism, and an attack on the hardly-won rights of I 
Nonconformity. I 

Such were the condition of education and the relations I 
of parties, when, in the Session of 1839, Lord John Russell I 
Btated the views of Lord Melbourne's Ministry upon the 1 
question. The historical reasons for the formation of the 
Committee of Council vary as they are considered from 
different aspects. It had undoubtedly been led up to by the 
exertions of the Central Society of Education, which, by its 
agitation, had increased the pressure out of doors, and 
compelled the Government to take action. It was the 
motion of Mr, Wyse, the Chairman of the Society, in the former 
Session, which had forced the hand of the Ministry, It had 
been intimated to tlie Society that their zeal embarrassed the 
Government. (') There were many Liberal Members of 
Parliament who supported it, including the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, and Lord John EusseU, all 
members of the Government. It had iucuiTed the dislike and 
dread of the Church patty, as likely to disturb their claim to 
& monopoly in the control of education ; and when the 
' WMminsUT Bemeia, 61, 183, 
li _ 
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Oovemment plans were found to correspond in a measnie 
with its suggeationa, the suspicion that the Ministry was 
acting under its influence ripened into conviction. 
Blomfield declared that Ministers were acting under ^iB 
advice of au association whose object waa the deatruction rf 
the Church, " knowing perfectly well that through flw= 
mediiun of the Church, the Monarchy might be 
BucctiSsfuUy assailed." (^) To Archdeacon Deniaon tiia 
formation of the Education Department was a Whig' 
plot for revolutionising or destroying the pariah school, 
concocted to please the Nonconformists. (') Later, it became 
in the eyes of a section of Nonconformists, a 
machine for establishing a tyranny over literature, journals, 
the pulpit, and for destroying the vitality and independence 
of national life. From its origin, liowever, the Committee 
Council had one able and adroit defender and apologist — the 
first Secretary, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth. On all occasions 
when it was attacked, he was ready to take a brief 
behalf, and honestly could see nothing in the Department but 
the perfection of statesmanship and human wisdom. To him 
it waa a grand inductive experiment. The Government 
recognised two principles — ^that of separate (Church) educa- 
1 tion, and combined fEritish and Foreign) education, and then 
I left them to work themselves out and see which would 
predominate. (') He had qualities for his position which 
were invaluable for the extension of the influence of the 
Committee. His history waa sometimes at fault, and capabls 
of an easy adaptation to the necessities of his argument, but 
he never failed in his estimation of the wisdom and auffi- ] 
ciency of his Department That which was acknowledged on 
all hands to be a mere expedient, a tentative scheme adopted 
in utter perplexity and confusion of counsel, he magniiied 

' BlomEald's Life, 19S. ' Natea of mj Life, 117. 1| 

' The School in its" Beltttious to 8UtB, Chureh, and Congregatioj 
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HRo a deliberate State policy, having a settled purpose aud 
confident of its capacity to meet all emergencies. 

With such a permanent officer at its helm, it was almost 
inevitable that the power of the Committee should steadily 
groTT : but the truth about its formation has been told by those 
■who were the authors of its existence. It waa neither plot nor 
policy. The arrangement was never intended to be ultimate or 
permanent. It was a compromise between the necessity of 
education, and the dif&culty of devising a general system accept- 
able to the country. (') Lord Althorp'a Committee of 1834^35 
Bad been so fahly constituted of membera of utterly opposite 
opiniona that they came to a dead lock, and, aftex taking evi- 
dence for two years they shnink from pronouncing any opinion. 
The formation of the Committee of Council was an expedientJ 
to evade the difficulty of constituting a Board of Education. ' 
Lord John Eusaell explained that no confidence would 
have been felt in a Board of different persuasions, and they 
had therefore resolved on appointing a Board from the official 
Bervants of the Crown, who would be responsible to Parliament. 
It was practically a Board of one persuasion, notwithstanding 
which it never received the confidence of any party. The 
definite proposition was, that the President of the CouncUjl 
and other Privy Councillors not exceeding five, should form] 
a Boai-d to consider in what manner grants should be diatri J . 
buted, (^) The constitution of the Board has remained much 
the same since its formation, with the addition in recent 
years of a Vice-President, who has sat in the House of 
Commons, and occupied the post of a financial Education 
Minister. The members of the Committee have consisted of 
the principal Ministers of the Crown and have changed with 
the Ministry. (*) Lord Lansdowne was the first President of 
the Council, and undertook to carry out the measures of the 
' Newcastle Cemmissioci Eeport, BO. 
' Hansard, T. S., 15, 273. ■ Keweaatla ComroiBsion Report, 2S. 
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Government. They proposed that the grant for education| 
should be increased to £30,000, and that as a first measure, al 
State Normal School for the training of teachers, on the com- 
bined system, should be established. 

This was the beginning of the tinkering system in 
education. The difficulties of the Government were no doubt 
great. They found the ground partially occupied, and felt it 
was impossible to supersede the agencies in existence. Vested 
interests had been created by the previous grants to the 
voluntary societies, and when they came to be taken away 
and administered directly by the Department, the cry of 
invasion and aggression was raised, and no common basis of 
opinion between Church and dissent could be discovered 
upon which a general plan could be established. The earlier 
grants to the voluntary societies had produced an unfortunate 
effect. Instead of standing on the principle that national 
education should not be converted into a machinery for per- 
petuating sectarian distinctions, the grants had been so distri- 
buted as to widen the differences and strengthen the distinc- 
tions between denominations, and for a long series of years 
this was the practical effect of every attempt by Government to 
extend education. The Government also had difficulties pecu- 
liarly its own. It was a time of party crises, and the Ministry 
felt that they were vulnerable on every side, and could not 
afford to lay themselves open to sectarian assaults — a difficulty 
which they did not escape, as events will show. Their 
natural enemies in the Opposition were always on the alert 
to seize an advantage, whilst the feeling amongst the Liberals 
was one of painful and petulant disappointment. It resulted 
that their practice on important questions had become, 

** To promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by letting things alone," 

The Government were hardly open to attack on the 
ground of the extent of their educational operations. Thirty 
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thousand pounds for the education of fifteen millions was not 
a lai^e subsidy. It was, as Carlyle said, " a small fraction of 
the revenue of one day," and Brougham did not forget to nota 
that in the same year £70,000 was voted for building Roj^al 
stables. (') The model school experiment was to be provided 
for, out of a fund for £10,000, apparently voted in 1835, 
hnt never applied. 

But small as the measure wiia in a financial sense, it 
nndoubtedly involved important principles. The creation of 
a State Department of instruction meant the assertion of 
civil as opposed to ecclesiastical education, and that the State ' 
grants would be administered by the Department instead of 
being paid as heretofore to voluntary associations. In this 
sense it was a significant advance, and an assault upon 
the ecclesiastical position. Indeed there was but one safe 
course for the maintenance of the exclusive and high ground 
taken by the Church, and that was the refusal of all State aid. 
The acceptance of assistance from the Government, however 
carefully fenced byconditions, involved eventually Government 
supervision, as surely as the application of local rates involves { 
local control. This point however did not strike the Church ( 
party, and they turned their opposition against the less 
significant scheme for a Normal school, in which secular 
teaching was to Ite given on the combined principle, wliile 
religious instruction was to be supplied to the students by 
ministers of their particular denomination. Against this 
proposal the whole force which the English Hierarchy could 
^amimand was directed. 

BP The Dissenters received the plan with acquiescence if not 
with satisfaction. Macaulay credits Brougham with attempt- 
ii^ to get up an opposition amongst the Quakers, {') but if 
he were in earnest it came to nothing, and he resisted the 

^^b ' Walpok'a Eistgry, 3, 187. - lUacaulay's Life, 2, Dl. I 
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attacks of the Bishops in the House of Lords. (^) The repre- 
sentatives of the non-exclusive educationists in the House, 
Mr. Wyse and Mr. Ewart, gave their support to the proposal 
as a forward step, not adequate and complete, but the pledge 
and guarantee of a national system in time. There was 
amongst the Church party some little division of opinion at 
the outset. Sir Robert IngHs, the representative of Oxford 
University expressed his gratitude that the Government 
proposed to do so little mischief. But the suspicions of Sir 
Eobert Peel had been aroused by the ready assent given to 
the plan by Liberal members. He demanded distinct infor- 
mation of the principles by which the Board would be guided, 
challenged the foundation of the Normal school, and claimed 
the right of the Church to establish Schools and to insist that 
the children should be brought up in the doctrines of the 
Church. C) 

In the Lords Bishop Blomfield attacked the plan as 
leading to latitudinarianism and irreligion and as the heaviest 
blow yet struck at the religion of the country. He 
repudiated the claim for religious equality, and said that if 
every sect was to have the same advantages as the 
Established Church, it might as well abdicate its functions. 
The State had delegated its functions in the matter of 
educating the poor to the Church, (^) and the duty of the 
Bishops, as rulers of the Church, was to protest against any 
system not connected with it, or which by implication might 
throw discredit on it, or raise Dissenting sects to a level 
withit. (*) 

A most perverse anxiety was shown to exclude the 
public from forming a correct idea of the Government plan 
in regard to the Normal School. Viscount Morpeth said the 
petitions against it were oflfensive and mendacious. (^) 

1 Hansard, T. S., 47, 756. « Ibid, 45, 305. 
» Life of Blomfield, 200. * Hansard, T. S., 47, 750. « Ibid, 1383. 
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i against popery and infidelity -were paraded together, 
was stated that the Government was intent on 
rerting Church children into Soeinians and Papists. 
miarepreaentations have survived to our own day. 
Lord John Russell explained, in the House of Commons, 
that the Government proposed the appointment of a chap- 
lain of the Established Cliurch, but that the children of 
Dissentera sliould be instructed in the religious opinions 
of their parents. This propoaalj as sketched in Bishop 
Elomfield's Life, was " the establishment of a model or 
Normal School, on a non-exclusive plan, witli teachers of 
various persuasions, different versions of the Bible, and a 
'rector ' of no particular religion." (') When after the lapse 
of a quarter of a century, such a distorted version 
could have passed cuiTent, the heat and passion of the 
time may be imagined. At any rate, they were so great 
that the Government determined to lighten their sliip, and 
the proposal for the establishment of a Normal School was |\ 
thrown overboard ; the money intended for its establishment 
being subsequently divided between the National Society and 
the British and Foreign School Society. 

This concession, however, did not satisfy the Opposition. 
Lord Stanley, who had himself introduced the Irish system, 
attacked the principle of civil education, and quoted some 
foi^otten Statute of Henry IV., to prove that education was 
" chose spirituelle." To give control over such a matter to a 
lay body would sap the foundation of all faith, and lead to 
general scepticism and national infidehty. (^) He also 
attacked the Board as unconstitutional and irresponsible. 

The debate was several times adjourned. It may be 
interesting to note that both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
opposed the Government. The latter in an ingenious speech 
L that he feared we were returning to the system of a 
■ life of Blomfield, ISl. " Hansard, T. S. 48, 251). 
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barbarous age — ^that of paternal Government. "It was 
always the State and never society ; it was always machineiy 
and never sympathy." He expected to see under the new 
system the wildness of fanaticism rather than the rise of 
infidelity, and predicted that the Eoman Catholic Churcli 
would rise predominant and supreme under the scheme of 
the Central Board. English character would become 
revolutionized and we could no longer expect English 
achievement. (^) 

The proposal of the Government was carried in the 
Lower House by the narrow majority of two, and the Ministry 
barely escaped destruction. The fight was renewed in the 
House of Lords, on the motion of Archbishop Howley, for an 
address to the Queen, praying that no steps might be taken 
to give effect to the plan until thQ Upper House had had an 
opportunity of considering it. The address was carried by 
a majority of one-hundred-and-eleven votes, and was taken 
by the Peers in procession to Buckingham Palace. (^) The 
Government, however, remained firm. 

The reply to the address stated that the Queen had 
appointed the Committee under a deep sense of duty, and 
that all proceedings would be laid before Parliament. The 
Queen had often urged Lord Melbourne to introduce some 
measure for primary education in England — a work on which 
Her Majesty had set her heart on having her reign 
remembered. (^) 

The Church thus " took the responsibility of resisting 
by the utmost exercise of its authority and influence in the 
country, in both Houses of Parliament, and at the foot of the 
Throne, the first great plan ever proposed, by any Government, 
for the education of the humblest classes in Great Britain." (*) 

1 Hansard, T. S. 48, 680. « Memoir of Blomfield, 200. 

3 Life of Melbourne, 2, 309. 

* Shuttleworth, Public Education, 4. 
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^^Khis dist,ance of time, and ia view of what lias been 
^^B since, this language seems to exaggerate tlie importance 
^^^pe occasion. It would be more correct to say that the 
^^Bch opposed the smallest extension of education not under 
^^Hwn control. Deep offence was felt in the Church, and 
^^K time the separation between the clergy and the Depart- 
■ftent -was complete. It went to such a length that some of 
the clergy refused the grants for building. (^) But the 
eatrangement waa of short duration. The Church is never 
beaten out of the iield, and its action in regard to education 
is an example of its tact in turning defeats into victories. 
The Normal school disposed of, and the Committee of Council 
fairly established, it next turned its attention to the right of 
inspection. The cleigy were apprehensive that the Inspectors 
would be partial to secular teaching and would make religious 
knowledge secondary and subordinate. Their object, there-ii 
fore, was to obtain the control of inspection. In this they'' 
were so far successful, that in the next session of Pai"liament 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was able to express h 
tion at the adjustment of the differences between the i 
of Church education and the Committee of Council. (') This 
arrangement was afterwards known as the Concordat of 
1839-40, and while the Church derived substantial advantage 
from it, the Dissenters and the public began henceforth to 
regard the Department with great suspicion, and all subse- 
quent attempts proceeding from it "were looked upon as the 
result of a preceding agreement with the Chm'ch or the 
National Society. It became a current belief that the 

' Id the condensed ticcount of these transactions cootained in Misa 
Slartinean's Histoiy of the Peace tliere am two imjiortant errors. She 
aasoines that the ilO.OOO voted for a madel acliool in 1835 was itppiied for 
that purpose. She also states that as the result of the appoint tiiunt of the 
Committee of Council, the elergy aftei'wards. with few exceptioaa, refused to 
participate in the GaierniDeiit grants. She has endeutlj been misled by the 

^yuBent in the Annual HegiattT toi the year. 

^K^ ' EaoBard, T. S., 55, 753. 
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Department was " managed " by Bishop Blomfield and 
B. Inglis. (') 

The clergy had no intention of being permanency 
excluded from the benefits of the grant Bishop Blomfield 
said " If the Government would grant us money, and be 
content, aa they ought to he, with an iuapectiou authorised 
by the Church, we should act very preposterously, I think, 
if we were to refuse their proffered aaaistauce." (^) They had 
good reason to be satisfied with the terms which were made 
for them. In the next ten years (1839-50) £500,000 was 
spent on education. Of this £405,000 went to the Church 
schools, (*) from wliich all children were excluded whose 
parents objected to the catechism. The Committee of 
Council also undertook, before appointing Inspectors, to 
consult the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who were 
to he at liberty to surest persons for the office. This was 
valuable State patronage, and haa, in more than one instance, 
proved a step towards a Bishopric. The regulations 
respecting religious teaching were framed by the Archbishops, 
and the general regulations were submitted for their approval. 
The Inspectors held office during the concurrence of the 
Archbishops, and were required to report to them. They were 
directed to enquire, with special care, how far the doctrines 
and principles of the Church were instilled into the minds of 
children, whether Church accommodation was sufficient, and 
in a proper situation, and whether the attendance was regular, 
and how far the children profited by the public ordinances of 
religion; whether private prayers were taught for use at 
home, and on the daily practices of the schools with reference 
to divine worship, prayer, and psalmody, and instruction in the 
Bible, catechism, and liturgy. The Inspectors became, in fact, 
itinerant curates, paid by the State, and were used 



lidate aud strengtlien tlie already powerful diocesan 
k parochial oi^aniaation of the Church. Under Uieir 

Hon the thirty-nine articles were taught in some schools, 

f in others the children were required to write down on / 
Hay what they remembered of Sunday's sermon. / 

f Aa if this were not enough the Department passed a 
nnte that, " Their Lordships were of opinion that no plan 
of education ought to be encouraged in which intellectual 
instruction was not subordinate to the regulation of the thoughts 
and habits of children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed ■ 
jdigion/' (') the result being that in a few years they had to 
report that the teachers were in the habit of resting satisfied J 
with a lower standard of proficiency in reading, writing, and I 
arithmetic, even with their best scholars, than would be I 
tolerated in any handicraft or occupation by wliich children I 
were to earn their living. {") I 

The inspection became also a fruitful source of jealousy 1 
and controversy. The obvious leaning of the Department to 1 
the Church, led the Committee of the British and Foreign J 
School Society to complain, that the ari-angementa for inspec- I 
tion were unequal and partial — that the terms were violated, I 
and that British schools were visited by gentlemen connected I 
with the Church, who enquired into rehgious instruction and I 
reported to the disadvantage of the Society. (^) The Govern- I 
ment refused, however, to give to the British and Foreign I 
School Society any similar control over the appointment of I 
Inspectors to that enjoyed by the Church. I 

The general result of the action of 1839 was, that the I 
Church, " instructed by circumstances, succeeded in absorbing i 
the greater portion of the grant, and in increasing its own 
influence ; and the Dissenters complained tliat a scheme 
which had been in the first instance introduced in their J 
' Report, 1S57, G3, 25. J 
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interests, and wliich had been reaiated by Cburchmen, ■was 
unduly favouring the cause of the Established Chuich." (*) 

The two fundamental principles of action laid down by 
tlie Department were, that aid should be limited (1) to cases 
of great deficiency and where vigorous efforts liod beeu made 
to provide funds — and (2) where the daily reading of the 
Scripture formed part of the instruction. Preference was given 
to schools in connection with the National and British and 
Foreign School Societies, and afterwards to those which did 
not enforce a rule by which children were compelled to learn 
a catechism or attend a place of worship, to which parents 
objected on religious grounds. 

The effect of the first requirement was to exclude the 
poorest districts where education was most required ; that of 
the second was to shut out many fiist-class schools — such as 
the Birkbeck schools — the Williams school at Edinburgh, and 
other schools of a similar character in Glasgow, Manchester, 
London, and other towns, and these remained under this 
exclusion up to the Act of 18V0. 

It was not to be expected that the friends of national 
education would rest satisfied with these partial and inaufli- 
cint means — but for many years it was almost impossible to 
make progress. The Central Society of education was 
dissolved. Mr. Wyse the chairman was taken into the Ti'eaaury, 
and Mr. Duppa, the Secretary died. In the patronage of 
methods of education, the Committee of Council were careful 
to exclude all which originated with men of liberal opinions 
or who had been distinguished as educational reformers. (^) 
It was not until the Laneaahire public school Association was 
formed in 1847, that men of this character were able to 
make their voice beard, or that an active educational 
propaganda was again undertaken in the country. 

■ Walpole'a Historj-, 3, 490. ' WeBtmmater Eeview, 1851, 402, 
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^^ In Parliament there was a small group of men, who were 
intensely dissatisfied with the state of education and tlie 
toidy pace at which the Government was proceeding, and 
who protested against its grants as paltry and discreditable. 
Amongst them were Mr. Ewart, Mr. Milner Gibson, Dr. 
Bowring, Mi". Childers, Mr. Slaney, and Mr. Roebuck. In 
1841 Mr. Ewart moved for the appointment of a minister of 
puhlic instruction. (' ) This motion was frequently renewed 
in subsequent sessions, and it led finally to the appointment 
of the Vice-President of the Council, and the annual statement 
on the education vote. In the same year Mr. Slaney intro- 
duced a bill to enable rural parishes to levy a school rate and 
make their own arrangements as to schools, with powers to 
the magistrates to relieve those who dissented on the ground 
of religious scruples. (^) But it did not get beyond the first 
reading. 

The Whigs were now in opposition. Lord Melbourne 
had been succeeded by Sir Robert Feel, who had constructed 
the Ministry whose great achievement, a few years later, 
was the repeal of the Corn Laws. Sir James Graham, who, 
up to 1837, had been returned as a Liberal and professed 
follower of Lord Althorp, had gone over to the Cousei-va- 
tives, and was the Home Secretary in the new Ministry. 
Mr. Gladstone was also a member of the Government. The 
Ministry adhered to the Minutes of 1839, and carried out 
the policy in education of their predecessors, which had been 
avowedly based on a compromise dictated by the Tories and 
the Church. In the administration of the Department, the 
alliance between it and the Chui^ch was cemented by the 
chfinge of Government. Sir E. Peel was a statesman after 
the heart of the Church party. On all matters affecting their 
interests he consulted the heads of the Church, and with 
^Bwhop Blomfield, who has been called an " Ecclesiastical 
^K > Himsatd, T. S., 57, SSS, ' Ibid, SS, 799. 
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Peel," lie maintained the moat intimate and confidential 
relationa. (') The Dissenters were disposed to look wiib 
suspicion on all measures proceeding from such a Govern- 
ment. Sir James Graham had earned their special diatroat 
by Ilia apostacy from Liberal principles. The way was thus 
prepared for the vehement opposition to the educatioiial 
chiuses of his Factory Bill, which waa the prominent 
feature of the session of 1S43. 

At tlie beginning of the session, a profound impression 
waa created in the House by a motion of Lord Ashley in 
regard to educational deficiences. He relied on the reporta 
of the Factory and Scliool Inspectors, on that of the Children's 
Employment Commission, and those of the Statistical Societies 
of Manchester and Birmingham, to prove the failure of the 
Factory Acts, the vast educational destitution, and the 
frightful results of ignorance. 

Sir James Graham took the occasion to explain the viewa 
of the Government. He expressed their desire " to lay aside 
all party feelings, all religious differences, to endeavour to 
find some neutral ground on which they could build something 
approaching to a scheme of national education with a due 
regard to the just wishes of the Estahhahed Church on the 
one hand, and studious attention to the honest scruples of 
Jlissenters on the other." {^) This was the preface to the 
famous factory education scheme, which aroused the utmost 
consternation and indignation amongst Dissenters, and which 
first taught them the extent of their power in opposing 
legislation hostile to their principles. 

The Government bill was not in any sense a large educa- 
tional measura It provided for the compulsory education of 
children in workhouses, and those employed in woollen, flax, 
silk, and cotton manufactories. It reduced the hours of labour 
for children between eight and thirteen years of agCy itoa 
> Blomfield'a Life, 21S. * Hojisara, T. S., 67, 47. ^^M 
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^^Lfind a half hours per day, and required that they should 

^^Kid school for at least three hours. For these purposes the 

^^Bemmeut offered to make loans fur the erection of schools, 

^^Hbh were to be mamtamed out of the poor i-ate. The tTU3t 

^^Bses hecame the special poiut of attack. They confided 

^^Hmanagement to a hody of seven trustees, composed of the 

^^Bgyman aud chui'chwardens ex-officio, and four others, of 

^^ftm two, having a property qualification, 'were to be 

^^Boiuted by the magistrates, and two were ta be mill 

^Hpiers. The appointment of the master, who was required 

^^bbe a member of the Established Church, was placed 

^^■the hands of the trustees, subject to the approval 

^^Kie Bishop. The right of inspection was reserved to the 

^^Rcal trustees aud to the Committee of CoimciL The 

■constitution of the trust was humourously offered by the 

Government as a guarantee that no undue religious influence 

would be used, and there was a conscience clause for the 

children of parents who objected to the teaching of the 

catechism and attendance at Church. 

The plan, says Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, was 
" received with a simple and calm acquiesenee by the 
Established Church." (^) But Sir Robert IngUs said that it did 
not give enough to Churchmen, and would prevent them from 
teaching what they believed to be the truth. On the part 
of the Opposition, Ixird John Russell gave a qualified approval 
to the Bni on its introduction. Mt. Hawea, on behalf of the 
Dissenters, and Mr. Smith O'Brien, as representing the Roman 
Catholics, opposed it. The Bill, however, passed the second 
reading without a division, Sir James Graham explaining that 
the constitution of the Boards was a matter of detail. But 
the ti'ue nature and effect of the measure were quickly 
perceived. " It must gradually subvert and supersede the 
^n^pendent schools, which had been established by the 
^^k ' The Scliaol, &c., 67. 
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spontaneous charity of individuals and congregations, and 
especially those which owed their origin and success to the 
working of the British and Foreign School Society. Sooner 
or later a uniform system of Anglican teaching woulii 
obviously be introduced, instead of that which prevailed, 
and which naturally reflected every diversity of creed. 
All sects of Nonconformists concurred in opposing the 
Bill." (') Mr. Hume, Mr. Hawes, Mr. C. Wood (Lord 
Halifax), Mr. Staiisfeld, Mr. M. Phillips, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Ewart, Sir George Grey, Mr, Milner Gibson, and 
Mr. Colxleu united in opposing its progress, on the 
grounds that it rated all classes and gave the management 
to one — that it imposed a rate for teaching Church 
doctrines, and that under the guise of education it was an 
attempt to recruit for the Church, Mr. Cobden ridiculed it 
as a proposal for national education. It would provide only 
for some 60,000 children, and imposed Church doctrines 
upon a population, the majority of which were Dissenters. (*) 
Great meetings were held in the lai^e towns to oppose 
it, and resolutions pledging resistance to it were passed ]yj 
all bodies of Dissenters. A mass of petitions, such as were 
never known in Parliament before, were presented against 
it. (^) The discussion was revived in the House of Commons 
on a series of resolutions proposed by Lord John Eussell, 
demanding the adequate representation of the ratepayers, the 
teaching of the Scriptures, the separate teaching of other 
religious books, the liberty to attend any Church or 
School, the support of training schools, grants for 
in aid of volimtary eEforta, and opposing the disqualification 
of masters on religious grounds. As the result of the debates 
so raised the Home Secretary undertook to bring forward 
amendments. 

1 Life oC Graham, b; ToTrena, 2, 231. * Hansard, T. 5., S7, 11S9. 
" Annual Register, 1343, 19d. 
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The modificatioDS proposed by tlie Goverument ou going 
'into Committee were considerable. They recognised the 
liberty of paiente to send their children to any Sunday 
School, and they provided that instruction in the catechism 
and Church doctrines should be given at a separate hour 
and in a separate room, and that religious instruction might 
also be given separately by Dissenting ministers where it was 
desired. {*) The new plan, in this respect, closely resembled 
the Irish system. The only compulsory religious observances, 
were the reading of the Scriptures and the Lord's Prayer, and 
Catholics were at liberty to withdraw from this. New trust 
clauses were introduced. The clei^yman was to be a trustee, 
ex-officio, and to have the power of nominating one other, the 
remaining five being elective — one to be chosen by the sub- 
Bcribers, and four by ratepayers assessed at ten pounds. But 
one of those cunning " minority " clauses, which are in 
restriction of the franchise, was introduced, and prohibited 
ratepayers from voting for more than two trustees ; the effect 
being, as Lord John Russell pointed out, to keep the majority 
of the Board always on the side of the Church. When the 
Dissenters were in a minority, they would be able to elect two 
trustees, who would stand alone ; when Churchmen were in a 
minority, they would send two members to co-operate with the 
ex-o£Bcio trustees. The head master was still t-o be subject 
to the veto of the Bishop, but'in all matters of management 
any one trustee was to have liberty to appeal to the Committee 
of Council. 



■ Ut. Skeats, in his History of Free Ohnrohea, gives a samewhait 
Donfuaed and incorroct account o! thfwe proposals. Hu says that Sir 
James Gniliam proposed " to attach to each school a chapel, with a clergy- 
man." This is hardly borDb out by the facts. As amended, the propositioD 
WM to estaiiliah a syBtem of combined secular and separate religious teaching, 
similar to plans vhich Dissenters hare supported before and since. The 
account also does grave injustice to Lord John Russell's viens and mottres. 
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" I am aware," said Sir James Graham, "that the waters 
of strife have overflowed, and now cover the land — this is my 
olive brancL" (^) 

But the concession came too late, — ^the hour for compro- 
mise had gone by. The Dissenters had no confidence in the 
Government or the Church, and they were greatly excited 
and elated by their successful agitation against the bill. It 
had revealed resources of numbers, powers of combination, 
and ability for organized opposition which they had not 
known they possessed. Mr. Eoebuck now took up the 
question and moved a resolution condemning all attempts on 
the part of the State to inculcate particular religious opinions, 
and advocating the entire separation of religious and secular 
teaching. The proposition was defeated by 156 votes to 
sixty. But the fate of the bill was sealed. Petitions were as 
numerous as ever. In the city of London 55,000 persons 
petitioned against it, and it has been represented that 25,000 
petitions containing four millions of signatures were presented 
against the bill. The Government confessed that they were 
beaten by Exeter Hall and withdrew the measure. Sir James 
Graham had now fairly established that ground for suspicion 
and distrust which afterwards secured for him the reputation 
of being one of the most unpopular ministers England ever 
produced. 

The Dissenters have been greatly blamed for their action 
on this occasion, which exposed them to the charge that they 
also cared less for education than for the good of particular 
sects. (^) Miss Martineau writes that their position was 
lowered more by their policy than by anything they had done 
or suffered for a century before. It was a " call for magna- 
nimity all round." The Church was in a "genial and 
liberal mood," but the Dissenters were not equal to the 

» Hansard, T. S., 68, 1,114. ^ Westminster Review, 1863, 121. 
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occasion, and they erred widely and fatally. (') It will be 
seen that their policy was unfortunate in ita consequences 
on account of the graver defections and difiorences to which 
it led ; but it is impossible to concur in this indiscriminate 
censtire as just, or to see where the Nonconformists failed in 
generosity in comparison with their opponents. The bill was 
a small educational measure. It was another petty adapta- 
tion of the tinkering system. Mr. Milner Gibson correctly 
described it as a pitiful proposal, and Mr. Cobdeu said it was 
not worth the controversy it would raise. But the principles 
were momentous for Dissenters. It was an attack on them 
on their own ground, and an attempt to arrest the growth of 
their influence over the manufacturing classes. Nor can it be 
assumed that it was an educational loss. If the bill had been 
passed it would have put off for an indefinite period any 
further efforts hy the Government. The Ministers and Bisliopa 
with whom they wera in alliance were the real obstractives. 
In this as in nearly every Government scbeme proposed, the 
control of education was given to the hereditary foes of 
prepress and of liberal ideas. There is reason to believe that 
all parties in the State might now have agreed upon a plan 
of National Education ; but for the opposition of the Bisbops. 
Political economists, and men of great weight in Parliament 
and amongst all sections of the community were turning their 
attention to the " combined" system as it existed in Ireland. 
But the heads of the Church were resolved not to give their 
sanction to a scheme which did not leave the appointment of 
the schoolmasters in the hands of the clergy. (') This was 
their ultimatum. In the debates on this bill Sir James 
Graham declared that it was a point on which he could make 
no concession. From this time the difficulties of compromise 
increased. New causes of difference sprang into existence. The 
Iducation Department was in constant opposition to sections 
■ Mttrtinem'B History of the reaoe. ' JVealmiTtstir JRsvim, 18*0, 228 
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wliicli were tlieHiselves bitterly opposed to each other, and 
the educationists and men of liberal opinions, saw the day of 
a national system postponed, and even the principle of State 
Education seriously imperilled. 

Tlie errors of the Nonconformists began irom this time. 
They had proved their power for opposition, and they too 
readily assumed that they were equally potential in construc- 
tion. The voluntary movement now began, and large bodies 
of Dissenters of various denominations combined to resist the 
intervention of Government in education. Henceforward for 
many years a large section of the Nonconfomiat body was 
fighting for the integral principle of the English and Eoraan 
Churches, that education must be kept under ecclesiastical, 
or congregational direction. They never avowed this in terms, 
and each party would have repudiated the alliance, but as a 
matter of fact Cardinal Manning and Archdeacon Denison on 
the one hand, and Mr. Baines, Mr. Miall, and Dr. Hamilton 
on the other were contending for the seK same principle — the 
freedom of education from all State controL Of the two 
parties the latter were the pure Voluntaryists and the most 
consistent — since they repudiated State aid as well aa Stale 
direction. The clergy with some notable exceptions who 
found a leader and representative in Archdeacon Deniaon, were 
willJug to accept State grants, so long as tlieir right to absolute 
control was not questioned. This movement, especially asii 
proceeding from the Dissenters, became one of the moati 
formidable obstructions to national education, although both*' 
araongst the Church and Nonconformists there was a powerful 
and diatinguiihed minority which rejected the extreme 
pretensions of those who assumed to speak with authority 
for their respective sides. 

^ The discovery by the Nonconformists that State education 
was hostile to sound political and civil doctrine, and to the 
development of national life in its highest aud piirest fonna, 
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■was made rather late, and forces the conclusion that the 
position was assumed rather in defence of sectional interests 
than on account of any fundamental objections in principle. 
The Dissenters were driven to this new ground by the partiality 
which the State system showed to the Church, and by the , 
supreme influence which the clergy were suffered to exercise j 
over the Department. In 1839 the Friends, Baptists, andij 
Congregation alists were unanimous in asking for the s^ncyl' 
of the State, and they usually joined in supporting the schools 
of the British and Foreign Society, The Wesleyans also often 
supported British schools, and it was not until the Education 
Committee was appointed in 1836, that they began to estab-tl 
Ush separate schools where practicable. They never had 
refused the Government grant, and although they became 
very suspicious of the Committee of Council, they did not, as 
a body, embrace the new doctrines of educational free trade 
and the immorality of Government teaching. Up to the 
introduction of Sir James Graham's factory bill, the leaders of 
the Congregationalists, who supplied the energy for the new 
movement, were not opposed to State aid. In the delates of 
1847, Sir George Grey quoted the Leeds Meramj of March, 
1842, which advocated two schools iu each district — one for the 
Church and one for Dissent, each to be equally supported 
}yy the Government. The objections to Government teaching 
were first formulated at the meeting of the Congregational 
Union held at Leeds in 1843, when the excitement of the 
Btruggle against the " partial and arbitrary measure " of the 
Government had not subsided. At this meeting it was 
decided to support separate schools, and that their future 
efforts should be voluntary, and wholly independent of State 
aid. No decided final opinion was at first prouounced on 
the propriety of Government interference, but doubts were 
expressed whether it could be allowed " without establishing 
principles and precedents dangerous to civil and reh'gious 



liberty, mconaiBtent with tLe rights of industry, and supe^ 
Beding the duties of parents and of churches." From the 
differences acknowledged to exist between religious bodies, 
the meeting concluded, " without despondency or regret," that 
both general and religions education must be chiefly provided 
and conducted by various denominations of Christiana. 

At a meeting held in London in December, 1.S43, it was 
declared that the education given by the Congregational 
churches must be religious, and it was recommended that 
no Government aid be received for schools established in 
their own connection, and that all funds subscribed should 
be gi'auted to schools sustained entirely by voluntaij 
contributions. {') 

The Baptists, while they shared to a lai^e extent the 
distrust of the Education Department, never went the length 
of the Independents in their opposition to State aid. They 
recommended co-operation with the friends of scriptural 
education at large — that is, the British and Foreign School 
Society's plan, in preference to the establishment of denom- 
inational schools. They repudiated the idea which Sir James 
Kay Sbuttleworth had put forward, that public education waa 
the work of religious communions^" an idea which, if 
practically carried out, would req^uire the impossible result 
that every religious communion, however small, should have 
an establishment of schools spread over the whole country, 
at least co-extensive with tlie diffusion of its members." (') A 
few years later, many Baptists and Congregationalists threw 
their weight into the secular movement, which appeared to 
provide the only safe, final, and permanent basis upon which 
the question could rest. 

The axioms laid down by the Voluntaiyista, on which 

their propaganda was based, were : — 1. It was not within the 

legitimate province of the State to educate tlie people. 2, State 

» Education Tallies. Census, 1351, Iviii. ' lb. 
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^Bacation would lead to unfortunate results, of a rt^ligiotis, 
Hjeial, and political character. 3. The people were quite able 
Ut' provide instructioD for themselves, and were doing so as 
^bt as could be reasonably desired. 

H This position was founded on reasons partly historical 

^kd religious, and partly social and politicaL The religious 

Htound was old and strong, but it was not applicable to the 

^mcumstances of the case. They were opposed, as they 

^Hvays had been, to the acceptance of State aid for religious 

^BBching, and rejected state interference with spiritual 

^patters aa a violation of religious liberty. The right of 

H^yate Judgment on religious questions — the immorality of 

^Rate endowments for supporting spiritual beHefs — the entire 

^femmtion of the civil from the spiritual powers, were > 

Bnidamental principles of their Church policy. 

B But in applying them to elementary education — the 

^Baching of reading, writing, and arithmetic — they made a 

Bleat mistake. There was a consistent ground which they 

^B^ht have taken — the separation of religious and secular 

Teaching. They had found no difficulty in supporting the 

Government plan for a Noiinal School in 1839, where the 

general instruction was to be given together, and special 

religious instruction separately, (') |In maintaining this plan 

they would have found ample opportunity for the logical 

enforcement of their principles. No doubt education, as it 

was administered under the direction of the Department, was 

a constant violation of their most sacred opinions. "While it 

was a constant attack on their religious efforts, and especially 

upon their Sunday schools, it threatened, as they thought, to 

prepare the way for universal endowment, and the pensioning 

of all denominations. It was a system too in which the 

bribes were mostly on one aide — that of the Church. The 

Chorch day school was becoming the most conspicuous 

' Life of Bailies, 25S. 



feature in modern inatitations, and it was the rule of the 
Church day school that its scholars sliould attend the Church 
Sunday school. These obvious facts made splendid material 
for an attack upon the unjust and partial minutes by which 
these arrangements were carried out, and it does not speak well 
for the sagacity of the leaders of Uie voluntary movement, that 
instead of combining on this line of assault they should have 
asked the Government to do nothing at all, a request which 
every day made it more impossible for any English Ministry 
to comply with. 

The political and economical principles advanced in 
support of the voluntary movement had an air of plausibility, 
but when examined they failed to stand the tests of 
experience, or of any political philosophy which had been 
through the fire of proof It was an attempt to set 
up a new political economy, combined with a sectarian 
agitation. In fact again, it rested on the false aasumption, 
that the teaching of the rudiments of letters cannot be 
separated from religious instruction. State education was 
denounced as an invasion of civil rights — an attempt to 
deprive parents of their responsibilities and duties— a recog- 
nition of Communism. It was predicted that it would 
establish a despotism over thought, benumb the inteEect, and 
undermine the manly independence and self-reliance of the 
English character. The stagnation of Government depart- 
ments was contrasted with the vigour and enthusiasm of 
private enterpriaea. The arguments of Mr, Disraeli in 1839 
in opposition to machinery and routine as compared with 
independent agencies were disinterred. It was also concluded 
that State instruction was an attack on voluntary charity, and 
on tlie principles of local self-government. The enormous 
amount of State patronage which the system placed at the 
disposal of the Government was regarded as a social danger. 
Lastly it was said, that voluntary agencies were sufficient to 



Hhpply the utmost need of education, and that the natural 
Httws of supply and demand if left to work unfettered and 
^pnreatricted were capable of covering the land with achoola, 
^■nd were actually doing it a,s fast as was desirable. Free 
^bade in food was beginning to be the one engrossing cry of 
^Hie people, and it was a natural and an easy assumption 
that free trade in all matters would be a national blessing. 

This controversy has been long since decided. It is now 
acknowledged that the extinction of indiscriminate individual 
charity would be a blessing rather than an evil. It is admitted, 
too, that the Voluntatyists were fighting not for the rights and 
duties of parents, but for the control of education by religious 
denominations— not for self-government by the people, but 
for the government of churches, ministers, congregations, 
and benevolent societies. The law of supply and demand 
had been at liberty to work for hundreds of years, and had 
accomplished nothing. It was an inoperative law, and 
had conspicuously failed. " Education in its simplest form, 
which 13 one of the first and highest of all human interests, 
is a matter in which Government initiation and direction are 
imperatively required, for uninstructed people wiU never 
demand it, and to appreciate education is itself a consequence 
of education." (') It was evident the Voluntaryists did not 
rely upon the law of supply and demand, but on sectarian 
and party rivalry and zeal, which is quite a different thing. 
One unfortunate result of the ardour with which the 
Voluntaryists championed their opinions was, that they were 
led seriously to overrate the efficiency of existing voluntary 
means. Wliile they depreciated the amount of education 
needed, they were too much disposed to overlook its quality 
altogether, and they magnified every paltry effort at progress 
made by the Government into a great and elaborate scheme. 
Aa an instance of the inevitable tendency to put the require- 

' Lecky's Uiatoiy of 18th Century, I., J58. ' 
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ment as low as possible, Mr, Baine^, in 1846, estimated that 
one in nine was the proper proportion of scholars to popula- 
tion. In 1854 Sir James K. Sliuttleworth liad raised the 
egtimate to one in eight, (*) and at a later period one in six 
was the recognised proportion. 

The leaders of the voluntary movement advocated their 
views with an energy and ability worthy of a stronger cause. 
They published elaborate atatistica to prove that there was no 
serious deficiency in educational means, and that the 
emulation of religious bodies, and the competition of private 
schools afforded the best guarantee for the required extension. 
They sent out lectttrers, held meetings, and organised 
voluntary education societies and committees in many partfl 
of the country. They pointed to the vast achievements of 
individual benevolence, the increase in churches and 
charitable institutions, and to the rich and half-developed 
energies of the people, as reasons why it was " not Tvise to 
depart from the old English system of free and independent 
education." (^) The argument was not a strong one. There 
was no " old Enghsh " system of education, and of the results 
which had been eflected by such means as existed, a 
large proportion bad been accomphshed by Government 
assistance. The Church supphed the lai'gest share of 
voluntary education, but it had been the policy of the 
Government, within a few years previous to this controversy, to 
make laige and direct grants for building churches and for the 
augmentation of Hvings. But the Nonconformists were not to 
be daunted or denied, Galileo was not more convinced than 
they were, (^) and Mr. Bainea exnaltingly floui'iahed the Leedi 
Mercury before his audience, to prove the rapid advance in 
popular knowledge and intelligence. 

' CerauH Returns, 1851, ixi. ' Life of Baines, 830. 
' Croaby Hall LoctureB, 92. These le::tare9 oantnin the anthoritatira 
expoaition of the views of the lenders of the movement. The lectnrerB were 
Mr, Baiaes, the Rev. A, Wells, Dr. Hamilton, the Rev. A. Reod, Mr, MiaU, 
Mr. Henry Rkliarda, and the Bep, R. Ainalie, A newspaper, called the 
Banner, was ^o devoted to the agitation. 
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3 a pleasure to acknowledge that the Voluntaryists did 
t seek to spread their opinions by words alone. They were 
idy to tax themselves heavily in support of their 
ces. The Congregational Board of Education under- 
»ok to raise £200,000 for the purpose of building schools, and 
p to 1859 had collected about £180,000, (») The Voluntary 
toard of Education was established for the same purpose. 
Homerton Training College waa also the result of their 
ineroeity and energy, and up to 1851 they had erected 364j[ 
lementary schools, which were wholly supported by I 
Dtions and school pence. "With all their efforts they 
a no match for the Church and the Government together, 
inevitable consequence was that the clergy were 
squiring a wider and a stronger grasp over the system of 
State schools. 

The year 184? marks the third period of MinisterialJf 
proposals in r^ard to education. Lonl John Russell hadi' 
succeeded Sir Eobert Peel as Prime Minister. The engrossing 
question of the Com Laws had been settled, and it was 
understood that the new Government would give special 
attention to education, and would bring forward a compre- 
hensive national scheme. The proposals were introduced by 
Lord John Russell with an earnestness and mass of detail 
which indicated that the Whig Cabinet attached great 
importance to the question, (^) But the measures hardly 
corresponded in grasp and comprehensiveness with the speech 
which introduced them. The Minutes were laid before the.r 
House in April, 1847. They authorised the President of the" 
Council to frame regulations respecting the apprenticeship of 1 
the pupil teachers. They provided for exhibitions to Normal 1 
schools, to be held by "Queen's scholars;" for payment to] 
masters for training pupil teachers ; for increased grants toll 
.formal schools ; for grants and pensions to masters trained inV 
Kewtafltle CommiBBion, 0, 273. ' Life of Peel, by Guirat. 
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Norma] bcIiooIs ; and for grants to achools of industry. Thi 
pupil teachers in Church achoola were placed under tin 
instruction of the clergy in religious matters, and 
required to have a certificate of moral eliaracter from a 
clergyman. 

The discussions upon this plan show how completely 
education had come to be looked at as a matter of aectional 
interest, rather than as a national concern, The Voluntaryists, 
who comprised the largest section of Protestant Dissenters, 
magnified it into a great and elaborate scheme, calculated to 
strengthen the hands of the Church, to which State Education 
was being rapidly abandoned by the Dissenters, It waa 
received with grief and dread, and united the bulk of the 
Nonconformists in a firm opposition. The Unitarians were 
exception. They supported this as they have done all 
measures, great or small, for the advancement of education. 
Meetings were held in London and in many provincial towns 
against the scheme. In Birmingham the Mayor called a, 
town's meeting, at which the Rev. John Angell James pro- 
posed a resolution condemning the minutes, which was carried 
notwithstanding the opposition of a vigorous minority led by 
the Kev. G. S. Bull, and the recorder Mr. M. D. HilL (') 
In London between three and four hundred delegates from 
congregations met at Exeter Hall and tried to overcoma 
the Ministry by threatening to withdraw their support at tha 
elections. This menace drew a strong protest irom Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons. 

The Church party in Parliament, and the Conservative! 
gave their approval to the scheme. The High Church party 
had not taken alarm as yet. The management clauses about 
which such stormy differences arose had not been brought 
under the notice of Parliament. Bishop Blomfield expre 
hia approval iu the Lords, and thought it waa exceedingly 
' Lacgford's Modem Birmingliam, 1, 127. 
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IBS and prudent not to interfere vitli the existiiig 
m. (*) Lord Brougham denounced it as no plan, but the 
wrfect substitute of a measure promised and expected, but 
iheld, and warmly complained of the Church and the sects 
that they loved controversy more than education. Sir Kobert 
Peel supported the Government in the Commons, and put 
forcibly before the House the condition of the Irisli popula- 
tion of Manchester, on whose behalf he made an unanswerable 
appeal 

Before the vote was moved there were some pertinent 
questions put to Ministers respecting the positions of the 
Wesleyans and Koman Catholics, It was elicited that the 
Grovemraent were manceuvering to secure the support of both 
parties. The existing Minutes provided that aid should only 
be given to schools in which Uie authorised version was used. 
The Wesleyans had been told, on authority which they regarded 
as sufficient, that the Catholics would not be allowed to share 
in the grant, and they had also been conciliated by being 
allowed to use their own catechisim and to nominate their 
own Inspectors. (') But in the House of Commons, Lord 
John Russell, without pledging the Government to a promise, 
said enoi^h to satisfy the Koman Catholics that a new Minute 
would be introduced which would admit them to a share of 
the grant. This was actually done at au early date. 

Lord John RuaseU, in moving the vote of £100,000, 
anticipated some of the objections which would be urged 
against the Minutes, and admitted that it would have been 
better if at the beginning of the century a united system had 
been devised. But every step taken had made it more 
difficult to go back. He condemned the intolerance of the 
National Society in insisting that all children who attended 
its schools should leam the catechism and go to Chiu'ch. It 
was weakly urged, on the part of the Government, that the 
' Hansard. T. 9,, 89, 863. ' IHd, 91, 818. 
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Minutes did not empower the conductors of schools to 
compel attendance at Church and Sunday schools — they 
did it on their own responsibility. The Government did 
not think that the making the grant entitled them to impose 
terma on the National schools which they would not 
bo willing to adopt, and the Minister expressed the fear, 
which all experience provea to have been unwarranted — that 
the imposition of conditions protecting the children of 
Dissenters would prevent the National Society from accept- 
ing aid, and lead to the closing of its schools. 

The grant was strongly opposed on behalf of the Noncon- 
formists, and led to an animated discussion. The debate was 
remarkable, chiefly for the speeches of Mr. Macanlay and Mr, 
Bright. Mr. Macaiday, who was a member of the Committee 
of Council, supported the proposition of his colleagues in the 
Ministry/ His speech, while not a strong defence of the 
particular Minutes, was a most able exposition of the reasons 
in favour of State education, and as such it gave great offence 
to the voluntaryists. Mr. Bright's speech was an attack on a 
system of education, conducted solely on Church and State 
principles. J He showed that every step taken between 1839 
and 1847 Bad for its tendency the aggrandizement of the 
Church, and that the object and result of the Minutes proposed, I 
would be to give enonnous and incrcEised powers to the Estab- 
lishment. But Mr. Bright it is clear did not share the extreme 
views of the voluntary party. His objections were based on 
the wider view of religious freedom and equality. He said, — 

" Free us from the trammels of your Church — set religion 
apart from the interference of the State. If you will make 
full provision for education, let it not depend upon the 
doctrines of a particular creed, and then you will find the 
various secta in this country will be as harmonious on the 
question of education as are the people of the United Statg^J 
of America." ^^^^| 
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"Nothing tends more to impede the progress of liberty, 
nothing is more fatal to independence of spirit in the public, 
than to add to the powers of the priesthood in the matter of 
education. If you give them such increased power by 
li^Tslative enactments, you do more than you could eflfect 
by any other means to enslave and degrade a people subject ' 
to their influence." {}) 

The Government proposab were carried by an enormous 
majority, and subsequent motions by Sir William Molesworth 
to admit Roman Catholics (^) to the benefit of the grant, and 
by Mr. Ewart for a conscience clause to protect the children 
of the Dissenters, were lost. A small incident in the House 
of Lords increased the estrangement between the Noncon- 
formists and the Department. A Minute was laid on thtj 
table to relieve the managers of dissenting schools from 
certifying as to the religious knowledge of pupil teachers. 
In the explanations respecting it, the Biahop of London said 
that the Church was not prepared to acquiesce in modifica- 
tions and additions from time to time to suit the prejudices 
of Dissenters. " There was nothing in the compact between 
the Church and the Government on this subject which would 
allow the latter to infringe on the Minutes of the Privy 
Council, which were prepared with care, and which it was 
understood were to be fully and fairly carried out." (^) The 
suspicious of the Dissenters were confirmed, that all steps 
taken by the Government were made after consultation with, 
and with the approval of, the dominant sect. 
nI^ The Voluntaryiats were now determined to put their 
strengtli to a crucial test. It was, however, abundantly clear 
that they did not command tlie numbers or the united 
enthusiasm which in 1843 had enabled the Dissenting body 
1 Bright'a SpeeoheSj 2, 509, 7. 
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to defy the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. The petitions against 
Sir James Graham's bill had contained millions of signatures, 
Against the Minutes of 1847, there were 4,203 petition! 
presented, having only 559,977 aignaturea. Notwithstanding 
this indication of division and defection, the Voluntaryists 
were as good as their word in the threatened opposition to 
Ministers. At the general election, wliich took place in the 
summer of 1847, they opposed many Liberals who had voted 
for the Government Minutes. Mr. Hawes lost his seat for 
Lambeth on this account. At Leeds, the head quarters of the 
movement, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, stood as 
the representative of the Dissenters on this special ground. 
He was, however, badly beaten. They were reconciled, how- 
ever, by the defeat of Mr. Macaulay at Edinburgh, for which 
they took credit. (') There were, however, many contributing 
causes to his defeat. The drinkers of cheap whiskey, and the 
opponents of the Maynooth grant, which he had supported, 
were offended with him. "With these, and others, the 
Dissenters allied themselves, to humiliate a man whose 
whole life was a plea for enliglitenment and freedom, and a 
protest against ignorance and its attendant superstition and 
narrowness. 

The opposition of the Voluntaryists continued for several 
years, and for some time they continued to increase, and were 
conspicuous for their energy and earnestness. But within ten 
years the movement had spent itself. Some of the most 
eminent members of the Congr^tional and Baptist commu- 
nions, includii^ Dr Vaughan and the Rev, Thomas Binney, 
while opposing the ecclesiastical tendency of the Government 
minutes, and the partiality shown to the Church, had refused 
to subscribe to the political doctrine that the State is not 
entitled to interfere for the education of the people. Such on 
abstract doctrine of the province of Government was never 
' Life of Baiaea, SSS. 
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pted by the wisesb and strongeat heads of the dissenting 
bodies. Their objectiona were limited to the State becoming 
a teacher of religion by means of the apparatus of the religious 
sects. (^) As new phases of the question were developed, 
tiiere were many desertions from the voluntary ranks. Many 
Congregationalists were members of the National Public School 
Association, and others supported the Mancliester and Salford 
Bill. The Newcastle Commission, of 1858, on which the 
voluntary party was represented, was able to report that the 
number of persons having conscientious objections to tlie 
acceptance of State aid was greatly diminished, and that all 
I denominations were then in receipt of grants. 

Some modifications of the minutes were introduced B 
nlieving schools from reporting on religious instruction, and | 
B paved the way for a reconciliation. But the failure of \| 
^B voluntary movement was owing to the conviction, that the /I 
^orance of the country could never he overtaken without// 
"Tatance from the State. Lord John Eussell quoted from Dr. 
^Bughan's articles in the BHthh Quarterly Review, to prove 
that in every ten years a million and a quarter of children 
were thrown on society without any education. Mr. Dunn, the 
Secretary of the British and Foreiga School Society, confessed 
that an examination of British schools demonstrated the utter 
inadequacy of voluntary means to educate the country. Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth estimated in 1855 that nearly 
£3,000,000 was required for hmlding schools. " There are no 
facts to support the hope, that unless the amount of aid from 
the public resources was greatly increased, and distributed 
upon principles applying the greatest stimidus to voluntary 
efibrta, the existing agencies could provide for the education 
of the poorer classes." (^) In 1850 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said the Chm'cb coiJd never from its own fimds 
provide accommodation for the increasing numbers of children. 
> Briiinh QuarUrli/ SevUa, 1317, 30d. ' I'ublic Education, 260. 
18 
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la the aame year Mr. Fox stated in the House of Ckmunons, 
that the CoDgregatioaalists had suspended giants to pool 
schools. The balance sheet of the Congregational Boaid of 
Education, presented 10th of May, 1850, showed the receipts 
for 1849 to be £1,734 lis. lOd., or a Uttle more than a ponfld 
a head for the membera in union. The third report of the 
Voluntary School Association, in 1851, stated that there were 
six pupils in the Normal school, and that £84 was granted 
during the year to neceaaitoua schools. O At the same time 
three school Inapectora reported officially that numeronj 
national schools must be shut up from the falling off of sub- 
scriptions. The "illimitable" resources of theNationalSodety 
were also failing. la 1839, the Committee reported that their 
machinery was working well, aud promised before long to 
embrace in its operations the whole body of the peasantry. (' 
Ten years later the report stated that its iinances were 
embarrassed, that it was compelled to suspend operations for 
building schools, and that it apprehended the necessity of 
diminishing the supply of teachers. (^J 

The voluntary movement was beaten by the irreaistihle 
logic of facts, which no easy improvisation of tirst principles, 
no versatility in the arrangement of statistics, and indeed no 
generosity of purse aud service could successfully encounter. 
While it was in its first vigour it effectually obstructed 
progress, and even after its early force was spent, it 
disturbing inHuence of sufficient magnitude to prevent the 
union of parties on a common basis. 

f The years 1845-7 were memorable also for the b^inning 
of ft- dispute between the Education Department and the 
High Church party which occasioned intense feeling, led to 
serious divisions in the Church and the National Society, and 
prepared the way for new arrangements and alliances 
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chiefly now interesting because of the extraordinary preten- 
sions put forward on behalf of the Church, and because many 
of the men engaged in them have been conspicuous and 
familiar forms in the public life of the time. Tlie first reasons 
for the complete severance of Mr. Gladstone from the Con- 
servative party probably arose out of this dispute, since the 
opposition to him at Oxford, in 1852, was the direct conse- 
quence of the discussions. The story of this controversy has 
been told by Archdeacon Denison from the Church point of 
view in his " Notes of my Life," in a manner which must win 
for him respect and regard, even by those who are irre- 
concilably hostile to the principles he contended for. The 
view which was taken at the Education Department has 
been described by Sir James Kay Shuttleworth in " Public 
Education." The briefest sketch of the movement and its 
consequences will suffice for the purpose of this history. I ' 

The dispute ostensibly began over the management 
clauses, which were submitted to Church schools for insertion 
in their trust deeds hythe Committee of Council.in cases where 
grants were made for erection out of the public funds. Ttis was 
merely the formal laying of a venue where the dispute could 
be tried. The real issue involved the rights of the State and 
the Church respectively to the control of puhhc education, 
and the object on the part of the Church was to check the 
growing power and influence of the State Department at 
Whitehall — or, as Archdeacon Denison would put it, to 
defeat the Whig plot for crushing Church schools. 

The management clauses were not however the creation 
of a Whig Government. The correspondence respecting them 
began in 1845, when Sir Robert Peel was in power, and they 
were submitted to the National Society during his adminis- 
tration. Their object was to secure the preservation of 
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auhuola for tho purposes for which they were Greeted, and to 
define tJiO authority by which they should be governed. 
There had been much looaeneaa in regard to the trust deedi 
Many school deeda were not enrolled in Chancery, and were 
found to be invalid. In others, conveyances were made to 
individual tmsteea, whicli involved great trouble aud expense. 
In some deeds tliere were no management clauses — while in 
otliers the provisions for management comprised every form 
of neghgent or discordant arrangement. " Often there was no 
management clause ; in which case the government of Um 
school devolved on the individual trustees and their heinj 
who might be non-resident, minors, lunatics, or otherwiae 
incapable." (') The Committee of Council therefore resolvei 
to make the adoption of the management clauses a condition 
precedent to the receipt of aid from the grant. There were 
several clauses adapted to the circumstances of towns and 
parishes. In substance, they placed the control of the school 
premises, and the superintendence of the moral and i-eligiona 
instruction, exclusively in the hands of the clergy, Thff 
government of the school, and the appointment and dismissa] 
of teachers, were vested in a committee, consisting of the 
officiating minister and his curates, and a certain number of 
persons who were residents or contributors to the school. 
The latter were to be elected by subscribers, having votes in 
proportion to their contributions, and being members of thft 
Church of England. The schoolmaster was to be, by th6 
terms of the trust, a member of the EstabUshed Church, and 
the minister wag ex-officio chairman of the committee. The 
Committee of Council also consented that a rigorous test of 
church membership should be imposed on the lay members 
of the committee, who wero required to sign a declaration 
that they were members aud communicants of the Church. 
A further demand made by the National Society for an appeal 
' Newcastle Conmiuitiioti iteport, £7. 
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to tlie Bishop on matters not relating to moral or religious 
instruction, waa refused by the Department. 

It will be seen that these clauses did not encroach on the 
terms of union with the National Society. Theae terms were, 
that the children should be instructed in the liturgy aiid 
catechism of the Church of England, tliat Uie schools should 
be subject to the superintendence of the parochial clergyman, 
that the children should be regularly assembled for the 
se of attending divine service in the pariah church, 
\ satisfactory reasons for non-attendance were given ; 
I the masters and mistresses should be members of the 
rch of England, and that reports should be made to 
|. diocesan board by iuapectora appointed by tlie Bishop 
National Society. (^} 
Tliese conditions were allowed to be observed in the 
I schools of the powerful National Society at a time when 
Wealeyans and Jews were compelled to adopt a conscience 
clause for the protection of children whose parents objected 
to religious teaching. 

The Committee of the National Society was not satisfied, 
and at a meeting, presided over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a resolution was passed that " no terms of 
co-operation with the State could be satisfactory which should 
not allow to tlie clergy aud laity full freedom to constitute 
schools upon such principles and models as were sanctioned 
by order and practice of the Church, and that, in particular, 
they should desire to put the management of their schools 
solely in the hands of the clergy and Bishop of the 
diocese," (^) 

A determined effort was made by the National Society 

to constitute the Bishop the appellate tribunal in secular as 

well as religious mattera. As a compromise the Committee of 

Council proposed that the Lord President should nominate 

> Mionteaof Conncil, ]S47-e, Isxir. " HbhsbtcI, T, S,, 106, 1079. 



one nrbltrator and the Bishop another. The Committee ofi 
the National Society was not satisfied and refused to join iit< 
the recommendation of the man^emeut clauses. The 
conseriuence was a temporary snapenaion of grants for 
erecting Church schools. Petitions were presented to 
Parliament complaining of the decision of the Department. (') 

Tlie pretensions of the High Church party at this tim^ 
in defiance of history, and of the forces of opinion which 
were set against them, are best illustrated by a few extracta 
from their speeches and writings. {*) 

" The case was this : a very simple one. So long as the 
civil power would help the spiritual power to do God's work 
in the world, on those terms of which alone the spiritual 
power could be the fitting judge, so long the help would be aa 

it ought to be thankfully received." " They 

were fighting for great and sacred principles, for the 
upholding of the office of the ministry in God's Church, as 
chained by God with the responsibility of educating the 

people," " The parish school of the English 

pariah is the nursery of catholic truth and apostolic 
Aisci]}\me."'~ArcMeacon Dcnison. 

" The true and perfect idea of Christendom is the consti- 
tution of all social oi"der upon the basis of faith and within 

the unity of the Church." " Let it be plainly 

and finally made clear that the co-partnership between the 
Church and the State in the work of education, is in the fruita 

and not in the direction," " But that gives 

the State no claim, aa joint founder, to intervene in the 
management of the schools." — Archdeacon Manning. 

" We shall be obliged to go to Government and to 

' Parliament, not to aek for a participation in the grants of 

money distributed on the present principles, but to tell them, 

backed by the voice of three-fourths of the empire, of all 

' Hanaani, T. S., lOB, 250. ' Seo Public Education, 8-10. 



^^Biominations, that the State sball not, without a creed and I 
^Blfchout a saci'ametil, and without any ministerial authority 
^^nm God, undertake to educate the people of the country." — 
^^ev. W. Semll. 
', " What he contended for was nothii^ lesa than this — 

' the birthright of the children of God to be trained up in an i 
^1 atmosphere of truth, not an atmosphere of conflicting creeds 1 
I and varitiea of opinion." . . . . " Undei no circumstancea 1 

whatever could I consent to admit a single child to a school 
1 of which I have the control and man^ement, without insisting 
, most positively and strictly on the learning of the catechism 
■ and attendance at Church on Sundays." — ffoii. J. C. Talbot. i 

There was much more of the same description. They 
right of the Church to unconditional assistance was insisted ft 
on. The civil power was charged with forgetting God and 
diahonoui-ing Christ, by proclaiming openly, that the ministers 
of Christ were no longer fit to be trusted solely and exclusively 
with the education of the people. The Divine commission 
of the Church to teach was reasserted. An outline of Church ^ 
education was prepared by Archdeacon Denison, in which he i 
set forth the respective provinces of Church and State. The I 
supporters of schools were to make application through the 
Diocesan Board of Education to the Bishop, and the Bishop 
was to represent to the Government that certain schools were 
proposed — that others were in want of annual assistance — 
that certain amounts were req^uired for training colleges and 
for maintaining Diocesan Inspectors. The business of the 
Education Department should be simply to meet the represen- 
tations of the Bishop, by annual grants of money. A return 
of the grants to Parliament with the certificates of the Diocesan 
Inspectors as to efficiency, would be the guarantees for the 
due application of the public money. 

There was a large party in the National Society and in the 
Church hostile to these contentious, and the annual meetings 
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of the Society for several years were pitched battles between 
the High Church party on the one hand and the forces rf 
Low Church and moderates or Liberals on the other. (') ThB 
liberal clei-gy and laity were strongly opposed to the views of 
the raediiDVal party, and presented a memorial to the Sooietj 
asking to be allowed to nominate members of the com- 
mittee. (') A deputation waited upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Lambeth, and stated that if the constitution 
of the National Society was not altered they would feel 
compelled to establish a new Society for promoting education 
according to the principles of the Church. The Low Chuiel! 
party accused the High Churchmen of preferring to heef 
children in ignorance rather than let them receive light not 
tinted by themselves. (*) The heat occasioned by this con- 
troversy lasted about five years. The " Church army," as 
Archdeacon Denison called his supporters, finally broke up 
in 1853, after the unsuccessful assault on the seat of iil. 
Gladstone, at Oxford, 

Conflicting views have been held as to the part and 
position which the Committee of Council played in theae 
vaiioua struggles. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, for whose 
affection for his Department due allowance will he made, 
claims that it was recognised as the protector of minorities, 
the champion of civil and religious liberty, and the opponent 
of exalted spiritual authority ; and that there was a gradual 
reconciliation towards it on the part of the Dissenters, as 
tending to place authority in the hands of the congregatioa 
rather than the priesthood. (*) Archdeacon Denison writes : — 
" I do not know anything anywhere so clever and so triumphant 
as the policy of the Committee of Council on Education since 
1840, except it be a Eussiau diplomacy, which is undoubtedly 

' BlomfiaM's Life, 204. ' Shattlatfoith'a Public Education, 21. 

° Memoirs of Sam Coleridge, 2, 360. 

* Shuttleworth, pub. edn., 23. 
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rst tliiiig of its kind aity where upon record." (' ) He 
gives an amusing account of tlie weapons in tlie Downing 
Street armoury. It is stmnge that, with nil his acuteness, 
and his steadfast courage to look facts in tlie face, Archdeacon 
Denison does not yet see that he was beaten, not by a com- J 
mittee, or a secretary, or a department, or a policy — but byl 
the change in the spirit of the times, by the development of 
national life, and the growth of new forces, principles, and 



There is yet another view of the operations of the 
Department, " In placing funds, institutions, teachers, 
and pupils in the hands of irresponsible Corporations — some 
of them governed by the bitterest opponents of secular 
instruction — the Committee of Council have piled up obstruc- 
tion upon obstruction to the cause of progress," {*) and this 
was the view taken by men who were most anxious to see the 
establishment of a system on some definite basis adequate to 
the momentous interests concerned, 

A correct historical judgment of the earlier proceedings 
of the Department must embrace many circumstances in its 
consideration, and chief of all the inherent difficulties 
which arose out of its construction. It changed with every 
Administration, and drifted with every current of opinion. It 
had no definite principle or policy. It was an expedient - 
adopted to evade a difiiculty in the closing years of the 
Melbourne administration, which were marked by shifts and 
expedients, It was, of necessity, always on the look out for 
support and popularity, and inclined, therefore, to the 
strongest side. Its compact with the Church in 1840 was an 
instance of its subjection to political emergencies. It obtained 
the support of the Wesleyans by concessions in regard to 
inspection and the catechism. In the same way it bought off 
the opposition of Catholics by admitting their schools to 

' Notes of my Life, 120. ' IFtalminaler Seview, 1864, 409. 

19 , 
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grants. It could not be an originating department on 
account of its relations to different parties. The minutes 
adopted under one Government were subject to reversal under 
the next, and in more than one instance this actually 
occurred. Its power was immense, but it was only the power 
) of a huge paymaster. It was popular with no party, imless 
it was the Low Church clergy, who were satisfied with the 
preponderating influence it placed in the hands of the 
Church. It was opposed by all who claimed the spiritual 
control of education — ^by the Voluntaryists, who objected 
to any State intervention, by the Dissenters who were jealousi/ 
of the Church and suspicious of its designs, and by earnest 
educationists who disbelieved in its methods and efl&ciency, 
and saw in it only a clog and hindrance to the cause they 
had at heart. But this very unpopularity kept the question 
alive, and gave an impetus to popular movements for the 
establishment of a system on definite lines, subject neither 
to the servilities nor partialities of office, nor to the 
fluctuations of party politics. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

Period. — From the Formation of the LANCAsniHR 
Public School Association, 1847, to that op 
THE League, 1869. 



A NEW directioQ was given to the popular agitation for 
education by the formation of the Lancashire Public 
School Aaaociation, and by the advocacy which eminent 
Churchmen and Nonconformists were giving to a "combined" 
system. The apathy of the Government, the divisions amongst 
religious denominations, the distrust and suspicion caused 
by the policy of the Education Department, and above all 
the exclusiveness and narrowness of the voluntary societiea, 
were leading educational reformers to look to independent 
sources for the solution of difficulties which had hitherto 
seemed to increaae with every fresh effort to overcome thom. 
The National Society clung with tenacity to its excliisive 
conditions, and the British and Foreign School Society waa 
falling under the suspicion of being on its own lines, equally 
bigoted and sectarian. Roman Catholics, Jews and Unitarians 
were excluded from its Normal school, and it was complained 
that its day schools had a creed of their own as much as 
those of the National Society. Confidence in a system so 
administered, and governed at every point by party and 
sectarian interests was incompatible with any comprehensive 
consideration of the subject. 

Local government and a larger measure of local supporti/ 

were the two fundamental principles of the new agitationj! 

■With these it was attempted to reconcile religious differences, 

f looking for a common ground of opinion and action. The 
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new effort was, in the last respect, as froitless for the time 
as any which had preceded it, but it was, nevertheless, an 
/ important step in a liberal direction, j It was clear to the 
^ ablest men amongst all parties that a State system was 
inevitable — the always harrassing and perplexing question 
was, what relations it should have to the religious opinions 
of the country. There were trusted leaders amongst the 
Church party who did not despair of finding a solution which 
would give to the Church every opportunity it required, 
without doing injustice to Dissenters, and many of the most 
distinguished of the Nonconformists were prepared to unite 
with the Church in support of such a scheme. 

The Irish system was taken as the basis. Dr. Hook, the 
vicar of Leeds, who was supposed to have the confidence of the 
High Church party, issued a pamphlet in 1846, in the form of 
a letter to the Bishop of St. David's, in which he put forward 
the plan of separating religious and secular teaching; 
excluding the former from the School, and throwing the cost 
of secular instruction upon the rates, and placing it under 
local management. Provision was to be made for religious 
teaching by clergymen and ministers at separate hours. 
This plan was advanced by Dr. Hook, not in any way as a 
concession of the claims of the Church — but rather as the 
only way in which they could be upheld, without doing 
injustice to other denominations, and at the same time 
securing education. His opinions were far in advance of 
those of his contemporaries in the Church — he was pre- 
eminently a man of just and comprehensive views — but 
he was an unbending and uncompromisiDg Churchman, and 
he had not the smallest idea of sacrificing religious education; 
or even Church education, so far as the last could be promoted 
on principles of justice. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth has 
described him as desiring to relinquish on the part of the 
Church any desire for predominance, as seeking to place 



1 tlie same level witli Dissenting bodies, and aa foregoing 
s preference for religious education. (') Such howeverwere 
not his own pleas. It was his anient desire to preserve 
Church education intact in principle, which led him to 
the adoption of the Irish system. He foresaw that if 
education were given by tlie State, it must stand in one of 
two relations to religion ; either the education given must be 
purely secular, or the religious tone would become entirely 
colourless ; or as he expressed it " semi-religious." The key 
to all his action in the matter is found in the three ptiuciplea 
which are expressed in his speeches and writings — viz., 
Education must he had. The religious education given by the 
Church must be on stiictly Church principles. The rehgious 
education given must he consistent with justice to Dissenters. 
From the earliest agitation of the question Dr. Hook 
took the greatest interest in it. Before the formation of the 
Committee of Council he had proposed an Education Board 
for Leeds, more liberal in its constitution than any subsequent 
proposal of either Whig or Conservative Governments. (*) 
His contention always was, secular education by the State — 1\ 
religious education by the denominationa, on fair terms fonl 
all. In a letter to Sir William Page Wood (the late Lord 
Hatherley) written in 1838, he said, "anything like a semi- 
religious education I deprecate, hut I have no objection to let 
the State train children to receive the religious education we 
are prepared to give." (') In a speech at Leeds about the 
same time he said "It must be obvious tliat when a State 
imdertalies the education of the people, it cannot make 
religion its basis. It may pretend to do so at first, but the 
State religion will be found on investigation to be no 
religion." (*) During the acrid controversies aroused by Sir 
James Graham's factory bill Dr. Hook wrot-e to Mr. Gladstone, 
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*" I do really think that the Church might keep theiwli(ild<t|fc'' 
the education of the people, or nearly so, in her owukoda. 
But this was to be done on just principles. '' All that ii It 
wanted is money ; we require funds. If the thing is deainttit': 
why may not the Bishops with the Clergy of England tnf t: 
themselves fifty per cent., aye if need should be, a hundred 
per cent and become b^gars, rather than permit the edncatiai 
of the people to pass out of their hands ? " "But there is w* 
sufBcient piety in the Church at present to act thus, or to 
make such a sacrifice as this : or rather there is the monstroos 
notion that our Bishops and clergy are to demand all the 
money they require, whether for education or Chnidi 
extension, of the State. The State is to supply the funds, and 
the Bishops and clergy to expend those funds as they think 
fit. I call this a monstrous notion in a free State where there 
is full toleration, and where the taxes are paid by Dissenters 
as well as by Churchmen. If the Church supplies the funds, 
let the education be an exclusively Church education ; if the 
State supplies the funds, the State is in duty bound to regard 
the just claims of Dissenters." (^) 

These expressions were the preliminary to his letter to 
the Bishop of St. David's, " How to render more efficient the 
education of the people." Tlie scheme has been described as 
bold and original (^) Bold it was and generous in principle 
as proceeding from a Church clergyman, but it had no title 
to originality. It was merely an adaptation of the Irish \ 
system. Secular instruction only was to be given by the 
State .Children were to be required to produce certificates of 
attendance at a Sunday school. Class rooms were to be 
attached to the schools, in which the clergy and the dissenting 
ministers were to be allowed to give religious instruction at 
separate hours. " I do not ask," he wrote, " whether such an 
arrangement would be preferred to any other by either party, 

1 Life of Dean Hook, 847. « Ibid, 2«2. 
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for each party would prefer having everything ita own way ; but 
I do aak whether there would be any violation of principle 
on either side ? I ask whether, for the sake of a great 
national object, there ought not to be a sacrifice, not of 
principle, but of prejudice, on either aide." (}) 

The pamphlet caused a sensation for a time. The High 
Church party regarded it with amazement aa a surrender and 
betrayal. The National Society took offence at the strictures 
upon its work. The clergy were angry at the contemptuous 
criticism of the religious instruction given in Church schoola, 
and the Voluntaryists, whose agitation was then at its height, 
were of course hostile to the scheme. It was a great honour 
to Dr. Hook's just and liberal suggestions that aJl the prevail- 
ing and established, bhnd and narrow incompetencies shoidd 
oppose them. 

A new combination in support of secular education had 
its rise about the same time in Manchester. Mr, Cobden had 
finished the task of the Anti-Com Law League, and was 
already turning his thoughts in other directions. In August, 
1846, he wrote to Mr. Combe, that he was in hopes he should 
be able to co-operate efiiciently with the best and moat active 
spirits of the day in the work of moral and intellectual 
education. (') In July, 1847, a Committee was formed inn 
Manchester for the estabhshment of a national syatera.JI 
The first intention was to show how it might be worked out 
in Lancashire. An address was issued to the county called 
" A plan for the estabhshment of a general system of secular 
education in the county of Lancaster." The movement 
originated with Mr. Samuel Lucas, Mr. Jacob Bright, Professor 
Hodgson, Mr. Alexander Ireland, Mr. Geo. Wilson, and the 
Rev. "W". McKerrow. The prc^ramme put forward by the Cwm-if 1 
mittee led to the formation of the Lancashire Pubhc School^/ 
.Association, which a year or two later was converted i 
' life of Daan Hook, 105. ' Life of Combe, 219, 
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" The National Public School Association." Its object was to 
" promote the establishment by law in England and Wales o: 
a system of free schools ; which, supported by local rai 
and managed by local committees, specially elected for t 
purpose by the ratepayers, shall impart secular instructio 
only, leaving to parents, guardians, and religious teachers' 
the inculcation of religion ; to afiford opportunities for which 
it is proposed that the schools shall be closed at stated houis 
in each week." (^) This was the first comprehensive and 
elaborate scheme put forward for securing national education;| 
based on the principle that the cost should be thro 
on property, that the management should be confidedl 
to local representatives, and that the people should be taught 
to regard education, not as a bone of contention between 
churches and sects, but as the right of free citizens. 

This movement won the support of the best known 
Liberal politicians in the country. Mr. Cobden devoted a 
large part of his valuable life to secure its success. It had 
the benefit of the experience and machinery of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. The Liberal press advocated it almost 
unanimously. Many eminent Dissenters gave it their 
adhesion, including Dr. Vaughan, the editor of the British 
Quarterly Review. In Parliament it had the support of 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden, Mr. W. J. Fox, Sir Thomas 
Bazley, Sir John Potter, and Mr. Alexander Henry. Man- 
chester now became the centre from which, under various 
conditions, an agitation was maintained unceasingly until 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870. 

In the session of 1850, Mr. W. J. Fox, member for 
Oldham, who had formerly been a popular Unitarian preacher 
at the Eldon Street Chapel, Finsbury, and who in that 
capacity had provoked the energetic opposition of Bishop 
Blomfield and his clergy, moved for leave to bring in a bill)\ 

^ Wes^msUr JReview, 54, 411. 



secular educatiou of the people iii England andy) 
». (^) This bill was much upon the lines of the 
e Association scheme, but left religions instruction 
)en question for the ratepayers. In a speech displftying a 
(ct knowledge of the subject in all its bearings, Mr. Fox 
estrated the failure of the voluntary societies, combined 
I Buch aid as Government had afforded, and tlje absolute 
jsity for a more comprehensive measure. He denied that 
movement for secular education aimed at abating or 
ious instruction — its object was to ensure such 
I knowledge as would make religious efforts more efficient 
lucceaaful. Tlie scheme he proposed was founded on 
rinciples of local exertion and local superintendence. 
' deficiency in the parishes was to be ascertained by 
ipectors, and the locality invited to supply it by 
means of a rate administered by their representatives. In 
order to conciliate the manc^ers of existing schools, it waa 
proposed that grants should be made to teachers according to 
the number of pupils efficiently instructed. No restraints 
were to be put on religious bodies, which would be able to 
erect and endow denominational schools, to be rewarded by 
the State for secular results. The new schools were to be free 
to the inhabitants of the district, without charge, without 
distinction in the treatment and training of their children, and 
without obligation to accept religious instruction ; but with the 
right reserved and inalienable, to have at convenient times, 
fixed by the master, their children instructed in religion, 
where and hy whom they pleased. 

Lord John Eussell, on the part of the Groverament, 
supported the introduction of the bill, but declined to 
pronounce any opinion on its merits. It was opposed by the 
Church party, and the familiar cry of " religion in danger" waa 
heard again. Sir K. Inglis accused Mr. Fox of neglecting the 

' Haoflard, T. 3,, 109, 27. 
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eternal destiny of cliildreu, and Lord Anmdel passionntely 
exckimed " Tlie two armies were drawing up their forces, 
and the battle was now between religion and irreligion.the , 
Church and Infidelity, God and the Devil, and the reward for ' 
which they must contend waa Heaven or HelL" 

Biahop TJUathome expressed the views of the Roman 
Catholics to the same effect, but iu more temperate langnnga 
" It involves a principle against which the Church of Cbwt 
is contending throughout Europe, and that for the most 
awful reasons. Awake and train out the dawning intellecta 
of your children in this dry material way, and you will 
unchristianiae the country. Leave the religious faculties to 
slumber, while the secular ones are being trained, and yoil 
leave no foundation for submission even to temporal 
Government." From the high priest point of view there waa 
no good in the scheme — but only visions of Democrafiy ! 
Socinianiam! Communism ! and Infidelity ! and aU these because 
it was proposed to teach the alphabet ! 
~ - Lord Ashley attacked the proposal as despotic in 
character, and likely to be prodigious in results. Its 
probable cost was exaggerated, and visions of immense rates 
were conjured up in opposition to it. The Premier (Lord 
John Kussell) opposed the bill on account of its secular 
character, and the gratuity of the instmction offered. Oa 
the other hand Mr. Roebuck, with all the energy wHch 
distinguished him at that portion of bis career, denounced 
the intervention of " meddling priests," and the principle of 
charitable donations for education. "You make laws, you 
erect prisons, you have the gibbet, you circulate throughout 
the country an anny of judges and barriatera to enforce the 
law, but your religious bigotry precludes the chance or the 
hope of your being able to teach the people, so as to prevent 
the crime which you send round this army to punisL" 
Mr. Fox received valuable assistance from Mr. Milner 
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Gibson, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Anstey, and other members. The 
influence of the Church party, however, was supreme, and 
this, combined with the oppoaitiou of the Government, 
sufficed, after several nights' diaeusaiou, to reject the bill, onlf 
the second reading, by a large majority. 

The defeat demonstrated the necessity of combined 
action out of Parliament to aecure that pressure of public 
opinion which is the only guarantee for useful legislation. 
It vas determined to extend the Lancashire agitation, and 
to give it the force of a national movement. "With this 
object a meeting was held in Manchester in the autumn of 
1850, when the Lancashire organisation changed its title to 
Uiat of the " National PubUc School Association." Delegates 
attended from all parts of the country, The meeting was 
presided over by Mr. Hickson, who had been a prominent 
member of the Central Society of Education, and a resolution 
was proposed by Dr. Davidson, Professor of Theology in the 
Lancasliire Independent College, in favour of free and secular 
instruction. It was seconded by the Kev. W. F, Walker, a 
Church clergj-man from Oldhamj and was supported by 
Mr. Cobdeu. Munificent donations, in aid of the object of the 
Society, were announced, including £500 from Mr. Edward 
Lnmbe, £100 from Mr. Heniy, M.P., £100 from Mr. Mark 
Phillips, £50 from Mr. Gardner, of Malvern, and £50 from 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P. 

Meetings were held iu all parts of the country, which 
were oi^anized by Dr. John Watts, of Manchester, who lias 
been known for thiity years as one of tlie most untiring 
educationists of Lancashire. Mr. Cobden threw himself into 
the movement with all his energy and ability. It is interest- 
ing now to remember that Mr. W. E. Forster was one of the 
supporters of the association. (') Branches were formed in 
dl the large towns. In Birmingham Mr. William Harris, 
' Combo, Education by JoDy, 239. 
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subsequently one of the founders and officers of the League, 
Mr. n. B. S. Thompson^ and others who have taken part in the 
recent agitation, had charge of a local branch. Statistics 
and pamphlets were published and circulated by the Society 
and a powerful influence was exerted in support of parliament- 
ary action. The agitation was taken up in Scotland by 
Mr. George Combe, Mr. James Simpson, and Mr. M. Williams. 
It was a part of the object of the Society to demonstrate the 
practicability of free secular instruction, and as the result of the 
movement, the famous free secular school of Manchester, con- 
ducted by Mr. Benjamin Templar, and afterwards by Mr. 6.E. 
Mellor, was founded. The Williams school at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Bastard's school at Blandford, and many other schools and insti- 
tutes on a broad platform were the outgrowth of this agitation. 

It was not to be expected that the scheme of the 
association would be suffered to pass without challenge. The 
first note of opposition came from Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
who, in response to an invitation to attend the conference, 
wrote — ^**I cannot conscientiously concur with them (the 
founders of the association) in seeking to establish a 
system of daily schools separate from the superintendence of 
the great religious bodies of the country." (}) 

This opposition was consistently maintained during his 
life, by the former Secretary to the Committee of Council 
He constantly resisted the tendency to a separation between 
sectarianism and national education, and contended against the 
influence of those who were pursuing that policy. The 
system established by the Education Act of 1870 was in his 
eyes the dream of impracticable enthusiasts. He could not 
conceive that men of parliamentary experience could make 
the serious proposition that local municipal boards should 
be invested with power to establish rate supported schools in 
parishes, with whatever constitution, to compete with those 

^ Westminster Review, 64, 411. 
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of the religious communities ; much less that the cousUtu- 
tion of the new schools should exclude all distinctive leligious 

infitniction, (') 

The attack on the plan of the National School Association 
was nominally directed against its alleged irreligious character. 
The fear of a representative system which should make 
education national, rather than sectarLm, was in fact the root 
of the hostility. Tlie fight at this time was not bo much 
respecting details, aa upon the principle of management On 
the one side the Church, the Wesleyans, the Voluntaryiats, 
and the Eoman Catholics were contending for the management 
by the church or congregation — on the other hand, those who 
looked to education for political and social advantages were 
striving to secure local representation. The great service 
lendered hy the National Public School Association was in 
popularising and extending the doctrine of Government by 
the people in matters of education. It was in no sense an 
Association hostile to rehgion. Almost without exception ita 
members were connected with rehgious congregations. Nothing 
is wider from the truth, than that elementary education has 
ever been made the instrument of an attack on the religious 
institutions of the country, The men who have cared least 
about religion ore those who have offered the fewest impedi- 
meuts to the acceptance of any plan, denoraiuational or 
otherwise, which promised to embrace the whole community — 
and they have never been guilty of the selfishuess of 
attempting to propagate even a negative creed at the expense 
of the community, The efforts for the separation of schools 
from the control of the religious communions, were partly 
owing no doubt to the growth of the municipal sentiment ; 
but they had their origin in the differences which arose 
amongst the sects, and which wholly prevented any advance. 
The resistance ou the part of the Church, the Koman Catholics 
> Public EducBtioD, 36. 
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and exclusive educationiatB to a rate supported and repre- 
sentative system, arose from their repugnance to allow the 
direction of education to pass out of their own hands. But 
they made religion their shibboleth and attacked the National 
Association as being animated by a spirit of direct antagonism 
to the spread of religious opinions. So far was this hostihty 
carried that where their influence prevailed, books and 
magazines which advocated the scheme were excluded fimn 
public hbraries. 

Several bills were introduced or supported under the 
auspices of the Association. They were not in all particulars 
alike, but in each of them a provision was made for moral 
teaching, and for affording the ministers of denominations 
opportunities of giving rehgious instruction to children of 
their oivn persuasion. The clauses rec[uired that there should 
be " sedulously inculcated — a strict regard to truth, justice, 
kindness, and forbearance in our intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures ; temperance, industry, frugality, and all other 
virtues conducive to the right ordering of practical conduct 
in the affairs of life." " Nothing shall be taught in any of the 
schools which favours the peculiar tenets of any sect of 
Christians. No minister of religion shall be capable of 
holding any salaried office in connection with the schools." 
" The school committee shall set apart hours in every week, 
during which the schools shall be closed, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity to the scholars, to attend the 
instruction of the teachers of religion in the various churches 
or chapels or other suitable places. No compulsion shall be 
used to enforce attendance, nor shall any penalty or disability 
whatever be imposed for non-attendance on such rehgious 
instruction." (^) Provisions were also contained for converting 
existing schools into free schools, and admitting them 
to the benefit of the rates, without disturbing their man- 
» Shattleworth.. Public Education, 38. 
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i^ement, but on the condition of the acceptance of a, time- 
table conscience clause. The terras of the clause were as 
follows : — " And be it enacted, that the inculcation of doc- 
trinal religion, or sectarian opinions shall not take place in any 
such schools, at any time on any week day, between the hours 
of . . . and ... in the morning, and . . . and ... in the afternoon ; 
and that no manager, trustee, or other person shall be deemed 
to have committed a breach of trust, or be in any way liable 
to any suit or proceeding, by reason of the omission to 
inculcate on the scholars, during the hours appointed, doctri- 
nal religion or sectarian opinions ; and no scholar who 
receives secular instruction at any such school, shall be com- 
pelled to attend the school at other times than those 
mentioned, or whilst doctrinal religion or sectarian opinions 
shall be inculcated ; and no part of the payment to be made 
to the managers of any such school shall be in any way applied, 
for the purpose of inciilcating doctrinal religion or sectarian 
opinions." As a matter of fact therefore the National 
Association offered to the denominations the terms imposed 
by the Act of 1870 — but so influential was the opposition 
to its plans that Sir James Kay Shuttleworth predicted 
that its advocates were destined to be absorbed in other parties 
or cease to exist. " No hope could be entertained of the 
acquiescence of the religious communions in the school rate, 
unless the constitution of the school, as respects its 
management, continue unchanged, and, whatever securities 
were given to the rights of conscience, imless the peculiarities 
of its religious discipline and instruction were left without 
interference." (') 

In the results, and regarding these efforts and agitations 
from our present educational status, these predictions have 
been wholly falsified ; and the disingenuous and mischief- 
ma king war-cry "religion in danger" has wholly failed in 

^^^H * Pnblic Edncation, 13. 
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its scare, National progress has left comparatively but & 
modicum of bigotry and eupeistition to work npon, and 
in natnral and ini^^'itable seqaence, the prophet has been 
ignored, and the priest (of every sect) is beii^ by d^rees 
relegated to his proper pt^tion. 

The Mancliester and Salford Committee on Edncaticm 
was formed to oppose the National Associiition, and was 
started under the auspices of Sir James Kay Shnttleworth, 
who set himself resolutely against education as a poKdcal 
object, resting on other than religions grounds. All tie 
influence which he could esert over the Administrations 
under which he served was used to cement the union between 
education and the denominations. He wrote to the Secretary 
of the National Association " No evidence has transpired thai, 
as a political object, the education, in daily schools, of the great 
masses of our fellow-countymen supported by manual labour, 
had received any important impulse from the eflbrta of any 
political class in tliia country ; whereas, the various religions 
bodies have made large sacrifices for the support of daily 
schools; the Church alone claiming to have provided the 
rudiments of instruction for about a million of children." 

T^t was useless to argue with the Secretaiy of tte 
Committee of CouncE on this subject. He could not be 
made to see that it was the working out of the democratic 
principle which gave the impulse to education, and he could 
not, or would not acknowledge that the objects of the 
Church, in keeping its control of the question, were as mncli 
political as religious, aiming at the preservation of d^nities 
and revenues depending on a political alliance. All that 
came before him were the Government returns. By these, 
his views, not constitutionally large, could hardly be 
developed. His Department insisted that religion should be 
the basis of the assistance it administered, and a certain 
number of schools was provided by each of the sects which 
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was permitted to compete. Beyond thia lie did not eee. , 
He described the new scheme of the Manchester and | 
Salford Committee as " one on a religious basis, under 
the guidance of ministers and communicants ; the elders, 
class leaders, and deacons of the Church and congrega- 
tiona." The new association proposed to raise funds by 
means of local rates— not to be applied exclusively for 
secular instruction. The management of the schools and 
the appoiutment and dismissaj of teachers were confided to 
the Church or congregation, by which the school waa 
erected. The foundation of the scheme in tlieory was, that all 
denominatioQs should be treated impartially, tliough an 
attempt was made to impose the Protestant version of the 
Bible on the Roman Catholics. It was a scheme of 
concurrent endowment, and was supposed, on good reason, 
to express the sentiments of the Government of the day. 
Though dealing with local rates, it was not founded on any 
representative principle. The ratepayers were offered no 
control over school management. The Town Council waa to a 
collect a rate and pay it to the managers of the denominational^ 
schools. Where a deficiency of accommodation existed, the 
religious bodies were to have the option of supplying it in 
the first place, and only upon their neglect was the municipality 
empowered to build schools. No provisions were made to 
secure responsibility for the administration of public funds. 
On the Committee there were members of all the religious 
denominations, including the Koman Catholics. The harmony 
of this heterogeneous body was of short duration — the Roman 
Catholic members, who represented 100,000 of the population 
of the city, withdrawing on a dispute as to the use of the 
authorised version of the Bible. 

There was yet another society in the field, the " York- j 
ahire Society for Promoting National Education," the secretary ■ 
of which addressed a letter to Mr. Cobden on the rise and 
21 
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progress of National Education. Its liead q^uartets were 
at Leeds, aud it took tUe secular ground, but ita efforts were 
overshadowed by the superior energy of tlie Voluntaryista, 
who also made Torksliire the centre of their operations. 

There was thus at this time a triangular contest in 
which the Secidar or separatist party really supplied the 
momentum to progress. They were equally opposed by the 
Voluntaryists and the Denominationalists ; the former 
whom would do nothing, and the latter nothing except 
on their own lines. The problem of the hour was how to 
bring national education under civil and popular control. 
If it took a long time to solve, and if indeed ita solution is 
not yet complete, it is owing to the magnitude of the forces 
which were arrayed against it, and their traditional and 
historical authority, which was increased rather than dimiji- 
ished by the early policy of the Gtovernment in dealing with 
the subject." 

The two schools of Manchester educationists came 
into conflict in Parliament in the Session of 1851. Mr. Foi, 
as representing the National Public School Association, moved 
a resolution in support of " the Establishment of Free Schools, 
for secular instruction, to be supported by local rates, and 
managed by committees elected specially for that purpose by 
the ratepayers." (^) Sir Geo. Grey, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, opposed the motion, the Ministry evidently leaning to 
the rival scheme, in the preparation of which the officials 
of the Committee of Council had taken an active share. 
The Home Secretary said he had been informed by the 
chairman of the Manchester and Salford BUI Committee 
that they were maturing a plan applicable to Manchester 
and Salford, which was in the nature of a private bill and 
would be introduced in the following Session ; that a 

' Hansard, T. 3., 118, 1256. 



similar attempt was being made in Leeds ; and that tlieae 
plans held out some hope of a settlement, 

Mr. Milner Gibson supported the bill of Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Adderley (Lord Norton) ridiculed the idea that the separation 
of religious and secular instruction implied hostility to 
religion— and Mr. Cobden showed that the local Manchester 
and Salford scheme had already got into difficulties. The 
whole body of the Roman Catholics had seceded, because the 
Committee made it a fundamental principle that in all schools 
erected at the public expense, the authorised version of the 
Bible should be read. Mr, Fox's bOl was lost upon the first 



In March, 1852, Lord Derby became Prime Minister and 
announced that if the question of parliamentary reform was 
disposed of during the session, the next great measure under- 
taken would be the establishment of a system of public 
education. The statement of the Government intention was 
not favourable to the prospects of the Manchester and Salford 
Education Bill— the second reading of which was moved by 
Mr. Brotherton, who avowed liis preference for a secular 
system, but which he was disposed to sink, rather than permit 
the continuance of street instruction. The bill was presented 
to the House as a private measure, and a postponement was 
asked for, to enable the Corporation to oppose it if they 
thought fit. It proposed a rate in aid of existing schools, the 
man^ement of which was to be undistui'bed — but subject 
to a conscience clause for tlie protection of children whose 
parents objected to religious instruction. In new schools the 
authorised version of the Bible was required to be read. The 
bill was supported by the Bishops, the clergy, the Wesleyans, 
and many dissenting ministers. It was opposed by Jews, 
Roman Catholics, the Society of Friends, and the teachers and 
superintendents of the Sunday School Union. On the second 
reading it appeared that the Manchester Town Council had 
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paaaed a resolution adverse to it, and that the Corporation of 

Salford had approved it. It was resisted in the Honse by 
Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Eoebuck on the ground that it was 
a public bill, and should be proceeded with as such ; and liy 
Mr. Walpole, the Home Secretary, on the general piinciplea 
it raised. It was eventually referred, together with the bill of 
the Kational Public School Association, to a Select Committee, 
on which with othera, sat Mr. T. M. Gibson, Mr. Bright, it. 
Cobden, Mr. Fox, Lord John Eussell,and Mr. Gladstone. The 
Committee sat for two sessions. A large mass of evidence was 
taken, but there was no report on the merits of the plans, and 
the bills disappeared.(') In the same session the Congr^- 
tionalistfl and the Baptist Union opposed both of the 
Manchester bills. 

The session of 1852 was also signalised by a dispute re- 
specting the management clauses of the Chm-eh schools, the 
stringency of which had been relaxed by Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment ; giving increased powers over the schoolmaster to the 
Bishops and clergy, both in relation to religious and moral 
government. A strong opposition to this change proceeded 
from within the National Society itself, and a section of the 
members threatened an attempt to alter the charter, and to 
suspend the issue of the Queen's letter, A large secession from 
the Society seemed imminent, and was only averted by the 
cancelling of the Minute by Lord Aberdeen's Government in 
the next session. 

The year 1853 witnessed some important alterations 
by which the cost of education, as administered by the 
Department, was suddenly and largely increased. The 
capitation grant was a conspicuous feature in the new plans 
of the Government, and the way in which it was adopted is a 
curious illustration of the manner in which the power of the 
Education Department was capable of extension, almost 
> Parliamentary Repnrt, 1359, Fn. 499, 400. 
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without the exercise of parliamentary authority and super- 
vision. Lord Aberdeen's Government, which wag formed 
after the general election of 1852, had put the necessity of 
extensive changes in our education system in the van of their 
professions. Lord \john Eussell was President of the Council 
in the new Ministry, and his devotion, for many years, to the 
details of tlie administration of the ijducation Department, 
and his well known interest in the question had raised great 
expectations. Mr. Gladstone, alstf, was a memher of the 
Cabinet, and it was understood that he, with others, waa 
pledged to bring forward a liberal measure on the " compre- 
hensive" system. Archdfticon Deuison wi'ote, " It is their 
darling project ; the only idea of the method and manner of 
education, of wiiich their minds appear to be capable." (') 

It was ^n the ground of Mr. Gladstone's association 
with the Whig Cabinet, and especially on the suspicion of 
his heresy on this question, that hia re-election at O-tford was 
opposed in the beginning of 1853. The resolution to oppose 
liiin was taken at a meeting of the National Society, Arch- 
deacon Denison wrote from Mr. Dudley Perceval's committee 
room, " it shoidd, I think, have been sufficient to ascertain 
and fix a Churcliman's vote, to see Mr. Gladstone in the same 
Committee of Council with Lord John Rnssell and Loi'd 
Lansdowne ; who, as they sit in the Cabinet, nominally 
without office, but in effect as joint Ministers of public 
instruction, will have ample leisure, and be the better 
enabled to devise and mature a scheme for employing the 
power and influence of the Coalition Government to under- 
mine, and finally to destroy by law the parochial system of 
the Church of England." (") 

Under the new scheme of the Government the school 
population was divided into two classes, urban and rural. To 
provide for the former the Borough Bill was introduced. The 
' NoUa of My lifo, 101. ' Ibid, 101. 



parishes were dealt with by a Minnte of the Committee oS 
CcmnoiL 

In explaining the Borough Bill Lord John Russell went 
over the well-worn history of the fiueation, the long list 
of attempts and failures, and the controversies which liad 
prevented union and effective action. Tlie Government had 
concluded that they ouglit to strengthen and improve the 
voluntary system rather than set up anything in ita place. 
Some returns of the National Society, collected in 1847, 
showed that the school pence in the Church schools amounted 
to £413,004 per annum. These figures were hardly consistent 
with those of the Registrar General in 1851, which gave the 
payments of scholars in connection with all the schools of the 
religious bodies as £259,134. But Lord John Russell took the 
higher estimate, and expressed hia gratification that the poor 
contributed half-a-raillioa towards education. This was 
evidently a sum of money which, for financial reasons, the 
Coalition Ministry could not afford to dispense with, and it 
decided them (gainst any attempt to introduce a large 
measure for free schools. A liberal plan waa again made subor- 
dinate to the straits of ofGce. The principle of free educatioa 
was supported, at this time, by the moat enlightened 
politicians of the day, and was becoming increasingly popular, 
It was a prominent feature of the bill of the Manchester and 
Salford Committee, which was prepared at the Education 
Department. But the Government dared not face tie 
sacrifice of even a quarter of a million per year. Therefore, 
instead of the great measure which Lord Derby had promised 
in 1852, the Whigs and Peehtes offered the country another 
instalment of the patchwork system The definite proposal 
was that in incorporated towns the Town Council might, with 
the assent of two-thirds of their body, levy a rate, not to 
establish independent schools, hut in aid of those in existence, 
and of further voluntary efforts. The rate waa to be applied 
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to pay twopence a ■week for each acLolar, in respect of whom 
fourpeuce or fivepence was coutributed from other sources. 
There was no provision for the erection of new aclioola. The 
Council was to have authority to appoint a Committee, partly 
of its own memhera, and partly of resiilents, to diatribute 
sums raised by rate. 

The bill was coldly received in Parliament. It was uot 
actively opposed, but it was regarded by the friends of 
education aa a half measure. No enthusiasm for it was shown 
in the country, and the Government made no effort to pass 
it into law. So Kttle encouragement did the Ministry 
receive, that another measure for the regulation of education 
endowments which was promised in the House of Lords was ' 
also abandoned. 

But while the Borough BiE coUapaed, and the towns 
were left without provision, the rural districts were much 
surprised by an unexpected subsidy. This was effected by 
a Minute of the Committee of Council. Its operation was 
limited in the first instance to agricultural parishes and 
unincorporated towns, containing not more than 5,000 
inhabitants. It provided, that on certain conditions as to 
attendance and teaching, and contributions from other sources, 
a capitation grant of six shillings per scholar in boys schools, 
and five shillings in girls schools should be paid to the 
managers. The intention was to create a premium on 
regularity of attendance, (') and to a certain extent this was 
probably accomplished. A much more striking consequence 
was the encouragement of dishonest practices in the enumera- 
tion of attendances — which later became a scandal to pubhc 
administration. The education vote rose at a bound from 
£160,000 to £260,000, and on the extension of the Minute 
in January, 1856, to the whole country, another £200,000 
1 required. This was a great boon to the clergy, and did 
• Shnttlewotth'H Faldic Edacation, 3GS. 
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more tlian anything to reconcile them to the admiuistiatioii 
of the Department, It relieved them from writing beting 
letters, aud getting up bazaars and engaging in other 
amateur speculations. Where districts were well supported, 
the managers had more money than they knew what to do 
with. The unbending principle of Archdeacon Denison, 
always true to his ideal of the Establishment and hii 
Order, could make uo headway against these State bribes. 
" As I go about now," he writea sadly, "and hear Churchmen 
talking about their schools aa connected with the Council, I 
hear coramoiJy, of little else, Uian the number of pounds 
they get by way of grant : this seems to be the teist of a 
good school." (') 

In poor districts, where contributions could not be raised, 
and where of necessity there was the most need for education, 
nothing was effected. The perverse obstinacy with which 
successive Governments adhered to the vicious principle that 
assistance should be given not for education, hut aa Bn 
encouragement to sectarian zeal and rivalry, is an amazing 
example of the injury which may be effected by a bad 



But the manner in which the Minutes of 1853 became 
law is worthy of notice, as showing the almost irresponsible 
power, and the absolute independence of authority which 
the Committee of Council possessed. In introducing the 
Borough Bill Lord John Eussell briefly referred to a new 
Minute applicable to the country. He said, " this Minute, 
when its provisions shall have beeu fuUy matured, will be 
laid upon the table ; and the House before coming to any 
Vote upon it will have ample opportunity for duly considering 
it," As a matter of history it was uever considered in 
Parliament. The Municipal Bill was not really discussed. 
The grant for educatiun was hurried through among a crowd 
» Notes of Uj Life, lOB. 
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of miscellaneous estimates, wheu it was not expected to come I 

OD, and the capitation giant was not discussed at aU, That 1 

it was generally acceptable however in Parliament may be . ' 
asBTimed from its subsequent extension in 1856. • 

During the administration of Lord Aberdeen, Jewiali . 
schools were first admitted to grants — hut schools of a purelyfj 

aecolar character were still refused participation. J 

The Manchester and Salford Bill re-appeared iu a some- I 

what altered shape in 1854, under the charge of Mr. Adderley. I 

The main principle of the bill was, to make the Corporation I 

bankers for managers and school committees. Mr. Milner I 

Gibson moved " that education to be supported by public 1 

rates ia a subject which ought not to be dealt with by a private I 

bill." {') The Town Council of Manchester by a unanimous I 

vote had requested the Members for the Borough to oppose I 

the .bdl. The municipality naturally refused to accept the I 

charge of a system when they had no control over ita I 

r^ulationa, and the feeling of the people of Manchester at I 

this time was stroi^ly in favour of the disassociation of I 

religious and secular teaching. The Committee to which it 1 

had been formerly referred had made no report because they I 

could not ^ree on the evidence. The Corporation petitioned j 

the House to defer legislation until some general meaaure I 

was proposed by the Goverument. The opposition to the I 

principle of this bill now took shape, and it was complained 1 

that it would cause tbe same bitterness as the church-rate I 

controversy — since it proposed to put schools of all denomina- I 

tions upon public rates. It is clear that the bill involved I 

the same principle as that which caused such a general I 

feeling of hostility to tbe 25th section of the Act of 1870, I 

Mr. Bright strongly opposed the measure aud said it would I 

necessarily import strife and retard education for many years. I 

It was again and finally rejected. I 

■ UantHU'd, 130, lOH. 1 



The discussion on supply was notable for a persiiaeive 
and powerfdl appeal made hj Or. Cobdeu. Lord Jolm 
Bossell, on moving the education vote, had said it was useless 
to bring forwaid a general plan until there was a greater 
concurrence of opinion, and that Government must confine 
its efforts to improving the quality of instruction. Mr. 
Cobden warmly complained that the President of the CoTincil 
was letting down the question, and going backward in 
regard to it He maintained that they must make up their 
minda to local rates. They could not otherwise have a systeia 
worthy of the name. After sixteen years of trifling, they 
wanted something decisive. The country could not afford to 
have a "' little national education." If they were to do any- 
thing adequate, they must raise at least three-and-a-half 
millions a year, and England was rich enough to do that. 
He suggested a permissive bill, giving power to different 
localities — beginning with corporate towns. He said that 
many meetings were held amougst the advocates of secular 
and denominational education, and there was a tendency to 
toleration and compromise. There was no occasion to be 
afraid tliat people wanted to do anything irreligious. There 
could not be got together a hundred men into whose heads it 
would enter to do anything inimical to religion ; yet no sooner 
was secular education mentioned, than it was declared a plot 
was laid to undeiToine religiou. ■ So anxious was he for educa- 
tion, on secular principles or without them, that he was 
willing to join in efforts for denominational education, or for 
secular education, or separate education ; the only condition 
being that it should include the whole community. He 
condemned the languid tone and feeble hand with which 
Lord John Russell had approached the question of late, and 
contended that an immature plan would result in a further 
postponement C) 

' Hansard, 13i, 982. 
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K The CrLmean war necessarily diverted public attflntioa 
Hftom domestic (juestions ; but, nevertheless, there were in 1855 
■pnr measures before Parliament proposing different means 
Hf dealing with education. One of tlieae, Deniaon's Act, 
fcermitting Guardians to pay the fees for the education of 
Bjliililirii of out-door paupers, actually became law. The 
Statute was practically inoperative, as shown by the evidence 
Hiveu before the Newcastle Commission. In nine counties 
Bnly eleven children received the benefit of its provisions 
Br-and only some six or seven thousand throughout the I 
Bonntry. (') It remained ineffectual until its repeal in 
1876. Its author was an advanced educationist, and one 
of the early advocates of compulsion. 

The other bills of the session were, a Government 
measure, under the chaise of Lord John Kussell ; another, 
introduced by Sir John Pakington ; and a secular bill, 
promoted by the National Pubhc School Association, and under 
the care of Mr. Milner Gibson. Tlie Government bill was never 
put fairly before Parliament, which was distracted by discus- 
sions upon the conduct of the war. Lord Palmerston suc- 
ceeded Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister in Febniary, 1855, 
and continued to hold the office until the beginning of 18G8. 
Earl Granville was President of the Council during the whole 
of this time, Daring the early part of 1855, Lord John 
Kossell held the post of Colonial Secretary in Lord 
Palmerston's Ministry, and he was entrusted with the educa- 
tion measures of the Government. His absence at Vienna, 
on a mission connected with the war, prevented progress, 
and on his return to England he resigned his office. One 
result, however, of his visit to Vienna seems to have been to 
enlaige his views on education, and in the following session 
he was roundly charged by the Voluntaryists with bringing 
i^jiew-fangled scheme of despotism." 

> Newcastle CommisaiaD, 380. 



Sir John Pakington preaaed forward his measure with 
much resolution and energy. The state of education ea 
fostered by the volnntary societies was a scandal. An 
analysis of the imposing returns of the National Society 
showed that not more than 30 per cent, of their schools were 
legally secured for educational purposes ; 47 per cent, of the 
■whole were neither legally nor virtually so secured, and of the 
47 per cent. 50 per cent were kept in dame's cottages, 
comers of churches, helfries, kitchens, or other rooms of 
parsonage houses. Sir John's bill waa permissive in character. 
It proposed to place education in the bands of Boards elected 
by the ratepayers. Magistrates were to be ex-offido members, 
and other members were to have a ratal q^ualification of £30. 
Powers were vested in the Boards for providing schooJa, 
superintending the education of the district, levying rates and 
expending them under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. The rates were to be supplemented by Parliamentaiy 
grants, and the schoola were to be free. Existing schools 
were to be assisted out of the rates. A conscience clause was 
to be imposed on all schools. In new schools the religiooa 
teaching was to be in accordance with the opinions of a 
majority. 

Mr. Milner Gibson's bill was for secular education. It 
wEiB not put forward in antagonism to that of Sir John 
Pakington. They were hotli agreed that schools should be 
free, and be supported by rates. Mr. Gibson aimed at entire 
local management and liberty of conscience. In the state ot 
parties and the distractions of opinion there was no hope of 
progress. All the measures were opposed by the Voluntaryista, 
and by the advocates of the existing schools which were noff 
satisfied with the money they received. The Wesleyaa 
Committee passed resolutions aflarming that their community 
would never consent that the teaching of religion in their 
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schools should be subject to reBtriction. (') Before the close 
of the session b11 the bills were withdrawn. 

In 1856, Lord Granville, the new President of the 
Council, brought in a bill in the House of Lords for 
the appointment of a Vice-President of the Council, who 
would be' responsible to the House of Commons for the 
distribution of the grant, now enorwiously increased by 
the capitation grant, which had been extended by Minute 
to boroughs. The bill passed, with alight opposition, and 
Mr. Cowper, afterwards known as Mr. Cowper-Tomple, and the I 
author of the clause bearing his name in the act of 1870, (*) I 
was the first Vice-President. The President of the Council 
also submitted a bUl enabling towns and parishes to rate 
themselves for purposes of education, but no effort was made 
to pass it. 

The House of Commons was meanwhile the scene of 
some stirring debates. Lord John Russell, no longer fettered 
by the responsibilities of office, moved a series of twelve 
resolutions, covering the whole field of the education con- 
troversy. They affirmed the necessity of the revision and 
consolidation of the Minutes of Council ; of an increase in the 
number of Inspectors ; the formation of school districts ; an 
enquiry into the available means of instruction ; the proper 
application of charitable trusts ; the power of rating ; the 
election of school committees, with powers of management ; 
the reading of the Scriptures ; and a scheme of indirect 
compulsion, to be carried out by employers. In regard to 
dii'ect compulsion. Lord John said : — " I do not think it 
would be possible, I should be glad if it were, to compel the 
parents of these children to send them to school. I do not 
think you could, by any enactment, reach the parents in such 
places aa Birmingham, Sheffield, and othei-s, in which, however, 

1 Newcastle Report, 312. 
" Section 14, proliibiling the teaching of religioTis rormnlaries. 
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we have to lament the greatest evils arising from neglect of 
attendance at school." (') But at last something like an adequate 
view of the neceasities of the case was being taken, since the 
eatimated cost of the plan was placed at £3,240,000. 
\*- A curious combination of parties made common oaiue 
against the resolutions. In the discussion and diviaJons 
wliich took place upon them, Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Disraeli, 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Baines, Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Milner Gibson, Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Cardwell were 
found acting together.(') On the other side Lord John Bussell 
was cordially supported by Sir John Pakington. At the 
outset of the discussion it was evident that a majority of the 
House bad determined to subject the author of the raotion 
to a humiliating defeat. The Government gave their late 
colleague only a half-hearted support, and would not aasuroe 
the responsibility of founding a measure on his proposals, 
Mr, Henley moved on the discussion of the first resolution 
that the Chairman leave the chair. The debate was several 
times adjourned, and Lord Jolm, in tht! hope of avoiding 
defeat, abandoned the greater part of the resolutions. The 
manceuvre, however, did not avert the catastrophe. Sir James 
Graham, who had been converted to Mr. Baines's views, 
strongly oppo.'sed Lord John Eussell's plan. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in favour of a system on the established basis, The 
Nonconformist leaders went to Mr. Henley and told him that 
they were going to vote for him on the ground that State 
education involved a danger to definite religious teaching. 
At this special time the Voluntaryiats were making despairing 
efforts to sustain their failing cause, and Mr. Baiues, Mr. 

• Hansard, T. 8.. 140, 1955. 
' Mrs. M. A. Bnines, wtoaa name is familiar in the educational disonflsions 
of tbia time, and who was oce of tbe first ndvocatea of compulsion, baa aentths 
anthora cartoon by "H. B.," wiiich refers to the resolntions in question, and 
which reproduces the figures of the most prominEUt paxliamentary advocates 
of adncatioii at this tiiae. 
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Hadfield, and Mr. Miall were indefatigable in lu^ing their 
opinions on Parliament. Mr, Henley's motion was carried 
by the unexpected majority of 102. As a curious illuatration 
of the prejudice which still existed against education in 
some quarters it may be noticed that in the course of these 
debates Mr. Lrummond, a member of the House, instanced 
two celebrated criminals of the day, Palmer and Sadleir, as 
the results of education, and exclaimed, " It really seems aa 
if God had withdrawn common-sense from this House." 

In the following year Sir John Pakington renewed his 
attempt to pass a hill for cities and boroughs, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Cobden ; but the sudden dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on the question of the China war interrupted its 
progress, and the election wliicb followed decimated its 
supporters. Out of doors public opinion was supplying 
constant pressure, and amongst the incidents of the year was 
the conference at Willis's rooms, at which the Prince Consort 
presided. About this time Mr. Keith Johnston, the geographer, 
published a diagram, giving a comparative view of the per- 
centage of the population of various countries in Europe 
receiving instruction. From this it appeared that England 
stood tenth on the list. 

Sir John Pakington was a member of Lord Derby's 
Ministry which went into office in February, 1858. It was' 
on his motion that the Duke of Newcastle's Commission was 
appointed. Sir Charles Adderley was Vice-President of the 
Council, but his accession to office had materially moderated 
his views on the question. He said, " Any attempt to keep 
the children of the labouring classes under intellectual 
culture after the very earliest age at which they could earn 
their living, would be as arbitrary and improper as it would 
be to keep the boya at Eton and Harrow at spade labour," 
The expression did not point to progress, but happily that 
was not dependent on the favour of officialism. 



Tlie appointment of Mr. Lowe as Vice-President of the 
Council in 1859, as ft member of the Ministry over ■whiob 
Lord Palmerstou presided until his death, and the acceptance 
of an inspectorship by Mr. Fraaer, the present Bishop of 
Manchester, were guarantees, at any rate, for an intelligent 
investigation of the existing ayatem. Their accession to 
office marks, not so much a new era in national education, as 
a revolution in the Government methods of management. In 
the many fierce conflicts which have raged around this 
question, there have been none more bitter than those which 
are aaaociated with the name of Mr. Lowe. Of all our 
Ministers of education he lias left the deepest impress of 
individuality upon the system, in its official character, and 
provoked a hostility more unmeasuxed than any other 
politician. For four years he was the ohject of the most 
implacable and envenomed attacks from all persons who 
Lad the smallest interest in the details of the Government 
administration ; including those who were anxious to extend 
and reform the powers of the Department, and those who 
wished to abolish it altogether. 

The reforms initiated by Mr. Lowe were wholly 
confined to amending the Privy Council system as it existed — 
and in no degree to extending it, or substituting for it a more 
general and comprehensive plan. Judging from the vigour 
and fearlessness with which he executed his task it may 
perhaps be regretted that he did not undertake the larger 
achievement of laying down the lines of a complete system. 
But the Government of which he was a member was not 
disposed for any grand or heroic measures. Lord Derby had 
gone out on the question of reform, and on the accession of 
Lord Palmerstou, there set in the easy, do nothing, " rest and 
be thankfrd " period, whicli lasted for five years. It extended 
to all branches of government, and was a constant wet 
blanket upon the agitation for domestic improvement. 
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Mr. Lowe's course at the Education Department was 
determined by another active consideration — ^and that waa, 
Mr. Gladstone's resolve to cut down the cost of government 
The education estimate of 1859, Mr. Lowe's first year at the 
Department, was i836,920. The vote bad increased to that 
amount from £160,000 in the preceding six years. There 
was a strong and just presumption that the efficiency and 
the utility of the system were not advancing in proportion 
with the cost. 

Mr. Lowe, in moving the estimate, announced that the 
Ministry did not propose to take any new step untU the Duke 
of Newcastle's Commission had made their report, He 
sketched the good and bad points of the system, though 
he hardly seems to have gauged the actual amount of friction 
and dissatisfaction which existed. Tlie advantages, to his 
mind were, that it relied on an existing machinery, which 
waa a stimulus to liberality, and had given proof of strength 
in tangible results. It was defective in that it did not reach 
districts most in need of assistance, but that could only be 
remedied by fundamental alterations. There waa also a 
constant tendency to devour the Department. Another fault 
was, that public money was spent on schools founded on 
exclusive principles. The public was justified in asking that 
before grants were made to denominational schools, they 
should require in the trust deeds a conscience clause, pro- 
tecting the children of parents who objected to religious 
formularies. This waa done in many instances. (') The 
exclusive system was wasteful, and increased the labour and 
cost of inspectorsliip by at least a third. At the then rate 
of progre.^, Mr. Lowe estimated that the grants would 
eventually be two-and-a-half millions per annum. 

' About 1850, it baoaine the pr.ictico of the Dopartment to re^imre the 
insettiiju of a oonsuicuco ulaoae wheis aid was giren to new schools, but 
the oiMtom was not general. 
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Mr. Adderley, being relieved from the restraints ot 
office, introduced in 1859 ft bill for indirect compalaoa, 
providing that cbildren should not be employed in laboni 
except it was certified that they had received a certain 
amount of iuatmction. The discussion was chiefly remarkable 
for an opinion expressed by Mr. Gladstone, who urged that 
the public mind was absolutely unprepared to deal with the 
question, which might with more advantage be the theme of 
speakers at statistical or social science associations. 

The estimate for 1860 was the first intimation of the 
alterations contemplated by the Department. For the fiiat 
time since 1834 the vote for education was reduced. The 
Vice-Pi^eaident complained that the system bad a tendency to 
grow more wasteful rather than more economicaL Compre- 
hensive schools were the truest economy, so that one school 
sufficed instead of two — but he said the country had been 
retrograding, and foundation deeds were more exduaive than 
thirty years before, The British and Foreign Schools which were 
open to all classes except Eoman Catholics, were replaced by 
denominational schools, chiefly Wesleyan, and the antagonism 
between the sects became sharper and more defined. The Com- 
mittee recognised tlie necessity for a strict appropriation ot 
the grant, They reduced the building grant, and determined 
to withdraw farther grants for the erection of Training Colleges, 
They had suspended the capitation grant in Scotland, and had 
resolved on a reduction of pupil teachers. The voluntary 
pai-ty alone, amongst the various sections of educationiBts, 
received these changes with gieat satisfaction. The re-actloa 
in favoui' of their principles, which they had so long predicted, 
had now, they thought fairly set in. 

The Duke of Newcastle's Commission, which visB 
gazetted in 1858, presented their report- in March, 1861.' 
The result of their three years' enquiry is compiieed in 
six bulky volumes, containing reports and evidence on bU 



inches of the subject, and funtishing a most complete history 

f State education. The most important part of the enquiry 

a that which related to the education of the " iudependeuti 

Other matters dealt with, were the education of 

tupers, vagrants and criminals, military and naval schools, 

the application of endowments. The investigations 

tended also into the character and ability of teachers — the 

latraction in Training Colleges, the quality of teaching, and 

B attendance. The enquiry waa principally devoted to the 

pbours and results of the Committee of Council ; but was also 

istrated by valuable reports by the Kev. Mark Pattison, 

|Dd Mr. Matthew Arnold on education in Europe; and by Dr, 

(yerson on Canadian education. Taken with the reports of 

B Schools Enquiry Commission relating to higher education, 

l&d Mr. Eraser's report on the common schools of tlie United 

, they form probably the most comprehensive account of 

iSucation in all its branches, both at home and abroad, which 

la yet been put before the public. The accuracy of the statis- 

1 details of the report ot the Newcastle Commission haa 

often been disputed, and it has been made abundantly clear, that 

from some cause they greatly underrated the deficiency of 

education in the country. The report, perhaps on account of 

the endeavour to reconcile the conflicting views of the 

Commissioners, was characterised by considerable looseness 

of statement, and by wide differences of opinion between the 

Commissioners and the witnesses and school inspectors. 

The general conclusions of the Commissioners can only 
be indicated very briefly. The leading object of the schools i 
was foimd to be, as a rule, the care of religious instruction 
on the part of the managers — while they were sought by 
the parents principally for secidar instruction. The evidencei 
of the Assistant Commissioners was conclusive as to this. 
Jews and Roman Catholics were commonly found in Church 
schools, and Church children in Unitarian schools. In 
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Church schools the catechism was taught to all the scholara, 
and they were often compelled to attend Sunday School or 
Church. " There can be no doubt that this sort of mtfi> 
ference engenders the bitterest feeling of hostility to flia 
Established Church." {^) The difficidty of introducing a 
comprehensive system lay with the founders of the schools, 
and not the people. In Sunday Schools, reading and writing 
were incidentally taught, but their primary object was religious 
instruction, and by this machinery religious denominations 
increased the number of their adherents. The gross amount 
of education was subject to large q^ualifications and deductions, 
on account of irregularity of attendance, and the quality of 
instruction. It was assumed that half the children between 
three and fifteen ought to have been on the books of some school 
— in actual numbers, 2,655,767- The real numbers on the books 
were 2,535,462 — leaving a deficiency of 120,305 who received 
no education. The children of the poorer classes receiving in- 
struction were estimated at 2,213,694. (') Of this number 
917,255 were under inspection, the remainder being in private 
adventure schools, dame schools, and charity schools. With 
the exception of the children of out-door paupers or vicious 
parents, nearly all the children in the country capable of 
going to school received some instruction. The general con- 
clusion an-ived at was, " There is no large district entirely 
destitute of schools, and requiring to be supplied with them 
on a large scale." (^) " The means of education were diffused 
pretty generally and equally over the whole face of the 
country, and the great mass of the population recognised its 
importance sufficiently to take advantage to some extent of 
the opportunities afforded to their children." (*) The 
attendance was distributed over about four years, as to 
most children, between six and twelve. About one-thiid 
attended less than 100 days, 43 per cent, attended 150 days, 
■ Report, 30. ' Ibid, 76. » Ibid, 86. • IMd, 38. 
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and 41 per cenb, attended 176 days, entitling them to tlie 
capitation grant. (') Only 10 per cent, attended the same 
school between three and four years. " This state of things 
leaver great room for improvement, but we do not think 
that it warrants very gloomy views, or caUa for extreme 
measures." {') Compidsion was not recommended. Thell 
demands of labour could not, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, be resisted. There waa an increasing tendency 
to the employment of children, and they were of opinion 
that independence was of more importance than educa- 
tion. (') 

The inspected schools were found to be much superior to 
others, but there were great complaints of the mechanical 
character of the teaching. The inspection was not valuable 
as a criterion of results. The schools were judged by the 
first class, Three out of four left school with such a 
smattering as they picked up in the lower classes. " They 
leave school, they go to work, and, in the course of a year, 
they know nothing at all." " We are successfully educating 
one in eight of the class of children for which the schools were 
intended." " The mass of children get little more than a trick 
of mechanically pronouncing the letters, and the words which 
they read convey hardly any ideas to their minds." (*) 

The suggestions of the Commission amounted, in 
substance, to an effort to .supplement the system whicli had 
grown up under the Privy Council, without having recourse 
to such a measure of local rating as woidd disturb the 
management, or give the general body of ratepayers any 
control over the schools. They advised that assistance shouldllf 
be given by means of two grants ; one out of general taxation, 
dependent on attendance, and one from the county rates, 
based on examination. For the rural districts it was advised 
that County Boards should be appointed. Quarter Sessions 

» Report, 173. ' Ibid, 173. " ILid, 168, ' Ibid, 250. 
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were to elect six members, being in the Commisaion of the 
Peace, or Cbairmea or Vice-Chainnen of Boards of Guardians, 
and these members were to elect six others. In towns 
containing more than 40,000 inhabitants tlie Town Council 
was to be authorised to appoint a Borough Board of 
Education. The Committee of Council was to appoint an 
Inspector as a member of each Board, and the Boards were to 
choose their own examiners. 

The Commissioners declined to recommend a compulsory 
conscience clause, which they thought would give a dangeroiu 
shock to the existing system. 

The suggestions of tlie Commissioners, being evidently|] 
the result of a compromise between conflicting opinions, gave' 
very little satisfaction to any party. (') The conclusions anilj 
recommendations were alike attacked. Lord Shaftesbury' 
impugned the accuracy of their reports on ragged schools. 
Mr .Dillwyn complained of their injustice to Dissenters, The 
school Inspectors denied that the conclusions on the genesral 
results of the teaching were trustworthy. Grave doubts were 
also raised as to the accuracy of the enumeration of schools 
and scholars. For this purpose the luspectoi's had chiefly 
relied ou returns from voluntary societies and religious bodies, 
a method of enquiry which the statistical societies had 
previously condemned as untrustworthy. In a subsequent 
debate on the returns made to tlie Commissioners by the 
National Society, Mr. Lowe demonstrated their inaccuracy, 
and said, " It would be paying too great a compliment to 
those figures to base any calculation on them." (') But they 
were a great consolation to those who objected to any change, 

■ The Commiaaionera were the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Justice Coleriiigs, 
Iho Rev. W. C. Lttkij. the Rev. William EogeiH, Mr. Goldwin SmitJj, 
Mr. Naaaaa W. Scsnior, and Mr. EdwBrd Miall. The report was aigiiod by 
all the CommisaionerB. Mr. Senior alao presented a separate paper contaiiimg 
Heads of a Beport. 

= Hansard, 170, 1100. 
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HR ten years later they were tirculated throughout the 
country to prove that the system of education, as it existed 
in 1860, was perfectly adequate to all needs. They have 
since been conclusively falsified by experience in the 
working of the Education Act, 

It at once became evident that the division of opinion 
which the Commissioners hoped to avoid by their report 
could not be averted. Sir John Pakington appealed to the 
Government to bring forward a measure, for which the 
circumstances appeared to be favourable. The Duke of 
Newcastle was a member of the Cabinet, as well as Earl 
Kussell. But the very moderate suggestions of the Com- 
missioners had already given rise to alarm. Mr. Henley said 
there was very much in the report which gave sanction to 
secular education. " The Committee appointed to watch 
proceedings ia Parliament with reference to grants for national 
education," of which the Dnlte of Marlborough was Chair- 
man, and several Bishops were members, had met and declared 
their fears that the radical changes proposed would prepare 
the way for bringing schools at no distant period under the 
control of the ratepayers, and extioguisliing the religious 
element altogether. The National Society also saw in many 
parts of the report a grave danger to the maintenance of 
religious teaching. 

The Ministry of Lord Palmerston was not inclined to 
face the dangers which threatened any attempt to solve the 
question. The Prime Minister with easy nonchalance post- 
poned aU attempts at reform, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not exempt even the education vote from the 
rigorous economy he practised. In moving the estimates for 
1861, Mr. Lowe entered upon an exhaustive criticism of the 
report of the Commission and explained the views of the 
Government, He- admitted that the system was expensive, 
that the instruction was deficient, and the machinery com- 
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plicated. But be said it was not the inteution of the Govem- 
meut to infringe on the organic principle of the system ; its 
denominational character, its foundation on a broad rehgioos 
basis, and the practice of making grants in aid of local 
subscriptions. The Government were asked to propose n bill 
on the basis of the report, but they would rather some one 
else did it. Such reductions aa would not impair efficiency 
would be effected by a Minute of Council, but it was 
promised that no innovations would be made until the end 
of the next financial year. The capitation grant was not 
given on sufficiently stringent conditions. They ought to be 
satisfied that the children had been properly taught. They 
did not propose to base payment simply on results. Tha 
capitation grant would still be paid on the number of attend- 
ances above a certain number, but the Government went a 
step further. They proposed that an Inspector should 
examine the cliildren in reading, writing, and arithmetio- 
If a child passed in all subjects the fitll capitation grant 
would be paid. Failure in one subject involved a reduction 
of the grant by a third, in two subjects by two thirds, and in 
case of complete failure the whole of the grant would be 
withheld. 

This was the foundatiou of the " Revised Code," and the 
system of " payment by results." The Minutes were sub- 
mitted to Parliament at the end of the session, and daring 
the recess were the subject of animated discussion ani 
agitation. The vested interests, which had been gradually 
entrenching themselves for a c[uarter of a century, took alarm, 
and raised the cry of invasion and confiscation. Tlie ayatem 
which professed to be doing so raucli, and to be capable of 
such vast expansion, and productive of such admirable 
results, shrank with the self-consciousness of inherent weak- 
ness and incapacity from any real test of its quality. Mr. 
Buxton quoted Spencer, — " They raised a most outr^eoM, 
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yelling ciy." Pamphlets appeared, "not in 
single files, but in battalions." The ai^iunents against tbe 
proposed changes are summed up in. a letter from Sir James 
Kay Shuttleworth to Earl Granville. An attempt was made 
to show that the character of the education would deteriorate, 
tut also and beyond, that the State had no moral right to 
make the changes without the consent of the other contracting 
parties — the managers and the achoolmastera. " The character 
of a system of public education thus created ought not to be 
abruptly and harshly changed by the fiat of a Minister, with- 
out the consent of the great controlling bodies and com- 
munions, who have expended twice as much as the State. 
Even were Parliament to make such a change, it would be a 
national dishonour. It would be an act of repudiation ever 
to be remembered with shame." (') 

In the session of 1862, Mr. Lowe brought up the projected 
amendments of the revised code — the result of the labour of 
sis months which he had spent in the perusal of pamphlets 
and papers. In fixing the limits of the controversy he 
said that the religious element underlay the whole system ; 
aid was only given to schools in connection with religious 
denominations. The Order in Council of 10th of May, 1840, 
which provided that the Inspectors should bo appi-oved by the 
Archbishops, was in full force, and no attempt was made to 
disturb it. 

Formerly there were three grants — the capitation grant, 
the augmentation grant to teachers, and a grant to pupil 
teachers. The Commissioaers had advised the abolition of 
these grants and the substitution of a capitation grant, part 
payable on attendance and part on examination. The 
Gtovemment had considered their report and stated their 
conclusions in the revised code. The existing system was 
tentative, provisional, and preliminary, and the grants were 
> Letter to Eul OranTiUe, 72, 
24, 
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i theleadafmiaag!n,atid was isolated by 
ba dMB I7 the need of edocatioiL 
t de ■tuat i na — tfaejr had no power of altering it. 
t ■*"*'«*■< diat tbe iti^iaatC7 of the s}-st«n was 
I. and the stnt^ and staitlisg evidence of in- 
f was not reAited. Inspection, as opposed to exauuna- 
■ not a tot of a system. It dealt with abstract phases, 
1 effidency, areisge, moral atmosphere, tone, mental 
, and not the result of the labours of the teacher, 
P'tnanflgets were a&sid of this test, and said that the 
examination wonld be niinous. They most choose between 
efBcieB(7 and a subsidy. There was a conBict between 
tbe Conmmsionets and Inspectors. The fii-st said that 
one-eighth were properly educated — the second, 90 per 
cent. Tbe Govemment would examine the cliUdren, and 
Bee which was right. Then many persons thoi^ht they had 
acquired a contintuty of interest. The Training Colleges 
thought that the system in aU its integrity must be kept up 
for them for ever. There was a danger that the grant should 
become, not a grant for education, but to maintain ao called 
vested interests. The Government could not agree with the 
CommiBsioners a-s to county rates. They decided that there 
should be one grant, and that it should rest on examination— 
exoupt in the case of infants, who would be entitled to the 
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^^watioa grant on attendance. There was a. strong case 
^^nst the Training Colleges, They were established as 
^^Kntary institutions — but the Government paid 90 per 
^^K of the coat. (') It had been proposed that there 
^^Kld be a reduction of teachers, but as they were in a 
^^Bion of great difficulty, the Government were willing to 
Hk them stand as they were, with the alteration of alight 
I details. There was no reason to suppose that a loss waa 
impending over schools, They offered a spur to improve- 
ment — not a mere subsidy. They could not say that it 
would be effectual or economical, but it would be one or 
the other. "If it is not cheap, it shall be efficient; if it 
is not efficient, it shall be cheap." The new principle was 
a searching one. It exposed the faults of the system, and 
had elicited confessions uf had attendance and inefficient 
teaching. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Derby objected to grouping 
by age. The Bishop of Oxford did not wish to see education 
committed to Government management entirely, or private or 
charitable exertion superseded, for the " direct blessings given 
to it from above depended upon the work being the direct work 
of charity." He objected that the code provided for mere 
inspection in the mechanical part of training; reading, writing, 
arithmetic. Every child was to be examined. " The examiner 
in a hurry, the pupil in a fuss." It was introduced suddenly, 
harshly, and without due appreciation of the system. The 
Bishop of London urged that two gi-ants should be given, one 
for attendance, and one for examination. If this were con- 
ceded, public ophiion would change in regard to the code. He 
aaked for one third to be given for attendance and two thirds 
for examination. 

' The Duke of Nawowtle's CommiEsEon reported that out nf £4,378,183 
contributed by Govemment towarcia edncntiou, £2,541,SS0 bud gong for 
tnuniug teachers. Beport, 2S. 
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On the adjomiked di^coesion in the Commons, }Si. 
Wal|nle moved • Mries of leealntioiti against makiiig tLe wluile 
of the aid depend on examinatacffi, against groaping by age, and 
the exauinatioo of children under aeren. He referred to the 
length and breadth and strength and depth of feeling which 
agitated the country, and declared that religion -wotdd go to 
the walL Mr. W. E. Forater opposed the code, which he said 
would destroy the system, and blamed the Government fot 
foisaldng the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission. 
After a long debate Mr, Lowe replied in a splendidly luminoui 
a^ument, bnt espreased the desire of the Goveranieiit lo 
meet the wishes of the House. They were willing that s 
substantial part of the grunt should depend on the geneial 
report of the Inspectors, and they gave up grouping by age. 
Mr, Walpole accepted the alterations proposed and withdrew 
his resolutions. 

After the acceptance of the revised code there was a 
general dispositiou to wait untU its results could be tested 
But for several sessions proof was affonled of the bittet 
personal hostility its author bad raised against himself, by hia 
interference with what bad come to be regarded as proprietary 
rights. He was the object of attack fram all ijuartera — from 
sobool managers to monitors in the country, and from 
Inspectors to office boys in liia own Department, It had been 
the prncticeoftbeEducationDepartmentjin certain cases, where 
extraneous matter was ibtroduced in the reports of Inspectors, 
to send them back for revision, A difference arose between 
one of the Inspectors and the ofBce in regard to this practice. 
Upon this Lord R, Cecil moved a resolution " that Hie 
mutilation of reports and the exclusion of matters adverae to 
the views of the Committee of Council, were violations of the 
understanding on which the Inspectors were appointed" 
The disappointed and angry faction of Tories and Denomina- 
tionalists combined to make a personal attack on Mr. Lowe, 
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H^hich they were joined by some professed Liberals. The 
Bobordinates of the education office were induced, in vioUtion 
of discipline aod trust, to communicate some official matters 
to the leaders of the Opposition. Mr. Lowe was weakly 
defended by his colleagues, and the Tories were allowed to 
Btiateli a division, in which the resolution was carried by a 
majority of eight. Mr. Lowe, who liad made the question 
one of personal confidence, resigned bis office. A Select 
Committee was afterwards appointed to enquire into the 
oircumatanceB, and they entirely exonerated him. On 
the motion of Lord Palmerston the previous resolution was 
rescinded. The authors of the attack, however, had the 
personal gratification of driving fiym office the most able 
Minister who has yet held the post of Vice-President ; who, if 
lis initiated no large measure for the establishment of educa- 
tion on a broad and liberal basis, brought the system which 
existed to a practical teat of usefulness, and converted a 
pretentious, but delusive plan, into an actual educational 
experiment, 

Mr. Bruce succeeded Mr. Lowe at the Education 
Department, and in moving the estimates of 1864, insisted 
on the right of the Department to refuse grants for building 
wbere a conscience clause was not accepted. This now 
became the regular practice of the Department, and led to 
many differences between the office and the National Society. 
The first effect of the revised code was to lessen the money 
voted for education by Parliament In 1865 the grant had 
fallen to £693,078 ; and in 1868 to £511,324. 

With the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865, a new 
for domestic reform began ; but for several 
s the question of the fi'anchise occupied the first place. 
At the beginning of 1806 the liberal party was strong and 
imited, Earl EusseU being at the head of the Government ; 
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but before the end of the session its majority of seventy waa 
scattered and disorganised. Lord Derby succeeded Ead 
BuHsell. Tlie Duke of Marlborough became Lord President, 
and Mr. Corry, Vice-rresident. The new Government od 
their accession brought forward no projects for the extension 
of education — but they i-aised the grant on examination, from 
two shillings and eightpence to four sbilliugs. Mr. Bruce 
introduced a permissive bill to enable boroughs to levy rates 
for education. It proposed to trust a school committee witl 
the management of the funds. The Committee was to be 
chosen in coiporate towns from the Town Council, and in 
other places from the general body of ratepayers. 

In 1867 the controversy was renewed in the House of 
Lords. T!ie Queen's speech had said, " The general question 
of the education of the people requires your most serious 
attention, and I have no doubt you will approach the subject 
with a full appreciation both of its vital importance and 
its acknowledged difficulties." Parliament had been sum- 
moned in November, on account of the Abyssinian war. 
Earl Russell took the occasion to move a series of reaolu- 
tiona on education, but the Loi-ds declined to enter upon 
the consideration of the subject in the brief limit for which 
they sat. On the reassembling of Parliament, the Duke of 
Marlborough introduced a bill to regulate the distribution 
of sums granted by Parliament for education. It was pro- 
posed that Her Majesty should be empowered to appoint & 
Secretary of State, who should have the whole range of 
educational matters under Ids consideration and control; 
should administer the grant, and propose to Parliament such 
schemes as he might think fit, to promote education. The 
terms of the revised code were to be put into an act of 
Parliament. The Government proposed t-o admit secular 
schools to a share of the grant, and to impose a conscience 
clause on all schools. Compulsory rating and compulsoiy 
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attendance were avoided. The bill passed tlie second reading, 
but was afterwards withdrawn. 

Mr. Bruce also re-introduced his bill of the previous 
session, which was supported by Mr. Dixon. This measure 
emanated from the Manchester BUI Committee. Its pro- 
visions were extended to meet the case of local authorities 
■who n^lected their duties. It was made applicable to the 
whole country, and the important provision was added that 
all schools should be free. From the parliamentary discus- 
sions of the time, it would appear that Mr. Lowe had put 
forward during the recess a scheme for secular education by 
means of rates. The session was also memorable for the 
recantation of Mr, Baines, who brought up the deliberate 
and revised judgment of the Congregationalists, who had 
determined to place their schools under Government control 
and assistance. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Melly and Mr. Dixon in 
1869 an enquiry was obtained into the educational condition 
of Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, and 
resulted in the valuable reports of Mr. Fitch and Mr. Fearon, 
The Endowed Schools Act was also passed this year. In the 
same session the Marquis of Towushend brought forward a 
bill for compuUory attendance, and secular instruction in 
day schools. This was the last of the numerous abortive 
schemes which during the preceding half century were placed' 
before Parliament. 
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^ CHAPTER V. 

Period. — Fkom the Fobmatiok of the League, 18( 

THE Passing of the Education Act, 1870. 



In tlie new political movement which began upon the deatli 
of Lord Palmeraton, it became at once apparent that the 
education (ineation would take a foremost place. In the 
diacuasions upon the reform of the representation, Mr. Briglit 
had predicted that the inevitable consequence of an extension 
of the franchise would be, that the people would at once demani 
an education system worthy of the country, and adequate W 
its needs. The strong current of feeling in favour of a com- 
prehensive law was beginning to be manifested on all oocasions 
throughout society. It was impossible to take up a newspaper 
or magazine, or to follow the public life of any large town, 
■without discovering how deeply the attention of a part of the 
community was engaged upon the subject, It was evidenti 
also that public opinion was taking a much more intelligenf 
and comprehensive gr^isp of the question, The people were, 
tired of the tinkering process, and of half measures. Permifr' 
sive l^islation which was so fashionable in Parliament, waa 
in disrepute in the country, and there was an earnest call fof 
a measure based on the two principles of compulsory rating] 
and compulsory attendance. 

At the conference held in Manchester on the 15th and 
I6th of January, 1868, strong expression waa given to these 
views. This meeting was called by the Manchester Education 
Bill Committee, and was attended not only by the group of 
Lancashire men who had led the way in all agitations of thfl 
subject for thirty years, but by educationists from many other 



^^^icts, aud by the Parliamentary leaders upon the question. 
^he Manchester Education BiU Committee had grown out of 
the Education Aid Society, in Uie aame city. The Committee 
had prepared the Bills introduced by Messra. Bruce and Forster 
;■ in 1867 and 1868, and they natumlly exercised a considerable 
' influence over the Government measure in 1870 ; though the 
ministerial proposals fell far short in important particulars of 
the resolutions passed at the Manchester conference The 
Government bill in short, aa will be seen, was a conipromiae 
Upon a compromise which had been already proposed. The Bill 
Committee had its origin in compromise. The Manchester 
Educationists were tired of the long conflict between 
rival schemes, barren of satisfactory results. They found 
they could do nothing and advance nothing apart. There 
was a great work to be done, ready to their hands, in 
getting the waifs and strays of Manchester into school. At 
a low estimate something like 20,000 children were without 
any instruction in this city, which in the matter of education, 
had the repiitation of being the most advanced and intel- 
ligent in the United Kingdom. To accomplish this work 
the advocates of religious education, and those of secular 
education, came together ; and the residt was the formation 
• of the Manchester Education Aid Society in 1864. This 
^Society undertook a double duty, — to test the educational 
oondition of the city, and to get children to school, either by 
paying their fees, or using other inducements and persuasion 
with their parents to send them. The result was that in two 
years only, 10,000 children were taken off the streets and sent 
to existing schools. But the investigations of the Society 
had elicited the painful fact that these were not half, perhaps 
not even a third or fourth part of those who were not receiving 
any regular instruction. The labours of the Society demon- 
strated conclusively to its members that voluntary means, how- 
ever generous and earnest.and ho\wver caru fully organised, were 
25 
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powerless to combat effectually against the mass of ignorance. 
The conaetiueuce was that the Education Aid Socie^ 
developed into the Bill Committee, under whose auspices the 
National Bill of Mr. Bruce was brought forward in 1867. 
Tlie Bill Committee was a purely local body, and altJiougii 
it attracted much attention amongst educationists, it did not 
seek to extend its oi^auiaation or influence by combining 
with other kindred centrea. The relation which it held to the 
League at a short time later, is explained in a letter addressed 
by Mr, Dixou to the Editor of the Manchester Examiner. A 
proposal had been made for joint action by the two bodia, 
and, in a circular issued by the Bill Committee, and signed 
by their Chairman, Mi'. Francis Taylor, an opinion had beai 
expressed that it would be wiaer for the League to join in 
urging upon the Govemmeut the adoption of the bill 
proposed by the Committee, rather than to waste valuable 
time in discussing a new one. To thia Mr. Dixon rephed, 
" that not oidy was the bill of the League a more complete 
measure than that of the Education Bill Committee, bnt, 
also, that the operations of the League extended far beyond 
the enforcement of certain views upon a Minister." H« 
added, " The work we have set onr hands to, is to arouse 
the whole country to a sense of the extent and dangers of our 
present educational destitution ; to create and guide a stroi^ 
puhhc opinion; and thus to make possible a bold and 
comprehensive measure. However desirous the five membefi 
of the present Government, alluded to by Mr. Taylor, may 
be to pass such a measure, they will be utterly unable to do 
so, unless they are backed by the determined attitude of an 
active, powerful, and growing party in the country. The 
Education Bill Committee is composed of gentlemen B 
whom the friends of education owe much, but their numheo 
are iusignificant, and, as a body, they are scarcely known 
beyond their own locality. It was my desire that they 
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should extend their organisation, so as to become uattOQ&l 
instead of local, but I was informed that this could not be 
done. Had my suggestions been favourably received by the 
gentlemen to whom they were made, Birmingham would 
not have originated the League, but would have followetl 
Manchester, whicli in my opinion, ought to have lieaded, and 
was entitled to lead a national movement." 

It has been already explained that the first bill supported 
by the Bill Committee was for permissive rating, but such a 
measure was behind public opinion. This was made evident at 
the Conference of 1868, where a much more decisive course 
was advocated; and adopted in the new draft which was 
prepared. The Education Bill Committee was appointed at 
this Conference and was not dissolved until after the passing 
of the Act of 1870. C) -^ 

The movement in Birmingham, which led up to the 
formation of the League, began during the mayoralty of 
Mr. George Dixon. In the first instance it took the form, aa 
in Manchester, of an effort to remedy a local evd. Mr. Dixon 
had long taken a great interest in the subject, and when on 
the death of Mr. Scholefield, Member for the Borough, he 
consented to become a candidate for the vacant seat, it was 
understood that he was largely infiuenced by the hope of 
being able to make some effectual effort for the establishment 
of a general system. Daring his mayoralty he had called 
several private meetings to consider the state of education 
in Birmingham. Eventually it wsia determined to form an 
Education Aid Society for the town, on the model of that at 

' Amongst the Manchester men wtia took purt in the movement were Sir 
Thomas Bailey, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. R, F. Philips, Mr, Cheetham, Pro- 
fessor Christie, Rev. Caoon Richson, Rev. F. W. Daviea, Mr. 0. Heywood, 
Mr. Alderman Bennett, Dr. Juhn Wiitts, Mr, W. R. Colleader, Professor 
Jack, Mr. FrancU Taylor, Dr. PanklinrBt, Mr. W, L. Blacklock, Mr. A. 
Asplami, Mr. A. Milne, Mr. 19. Armitago, Profeasor Greennood, Mr. R. 
Fowler, Mr. S. Rotiuson, Mr. E. K. Le Mare, Mr. Herbert riiilips, Mr. John 
B. MaysoB, and Mr. J. A Bremner. 
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Manchester. At a public meeting held in the Town Hall, on 
the 14th of March, 1867, a series of resolutions were passed 
with that object. Mr. Dixon was elected President of flie 
new society, and Mr. Jesse Ceilings its Honorary Secretary. 
Its constitution was wholly independent of party politics or 
sectarian bias. On the Committee were the names of many 
who took part on opposite sides in the subsequent agitation. (^) 
The Society undertook, as a part of their duty, to 
thoroughly investigate the educational condition of the town, 
and to prepare statistics on the subject. A house to house 
canvass was undertaken for this purpose, and it brought ont 
some remarkable results ; demonstrating the inability of many 
parents to pay school fees, the absence of proper provision, 
and the necesity of compulsion to secure attendance. 
The figures were compiled with great care and tested in a 
variety of ways. Their accuracy was impeached by Lord 
Eobert Montagu in the House of Commons, who suggested 
that they had been exaggerated by agents whose interests 
depended on making out a harrowing case in order to get 
subscriptions. When challenged, however, to support his 
accusations, he altogether failed to do so. The observation 
and experience of the members of the Society convinced the 
majority of them that only stringent legislation could put the 
education of the town upon a satisfactory basis. 

In the general election of 1868 the question was widely 
discussed. In Birmingham it was prominently put forward by 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Ceilings, and by the Liberal press. 

^ The Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke and Mr. R. W. Dale were Vice- 
Presidents. The first committee consisted of Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, Rev. 
Dr. Burges, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. R. L. Chance, Rev. Charles Clarke, 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, Mr. George Dawson, Rev. Charles Evans, Mr. Sebastian 
Evans, Rev. Canon Cover, Mr. William Harris, Mr. Hawkes, Rev. Micaiah 
Hill, Mr. J. S. Hopkins, Mr. John Jaffray, Mr. T. C. S. Kynnersley, Mr. 
William Kenrick, Mr. Alderman Manton, Rev. Canon O'Sullivan, Mr. Alder- 
man Ryland, Mr. W. L. Sargant, Mr. Sam. Timmins, Rev. Charles Vince, 
Rev. A. Ward, and Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, 
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The League had its origin in a conversation between 
". Dison and Mr. Collings, when it was resolved to call a 
RT&te meeting to consider the advisibility of organising b 
tional Association for the purpose of agitation. A 
was held at Mr. Dixon's house early in 1869. 
rere present, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
, Mr. Bunce, Mr. Harris, and many others, who after- 
a joined the Provisional Committee. 
All these gentlemen took an active share in the stni^le 
ich followed, and many of them during the succeeding 
t years devoted themselves, without reserve of time or 
■, to secure the objects of the Society. 
L circular was shortly issued inviting adhesions to the 
e on the following basis : — 
Object. 
Tlie establishment of a system which shall securetf 
the education of every child in the countiy. 
Means. 
1. — Local authorities shall be compelled by law to i 
see that sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for eveiy child in their district. 

2. — The cost of founding and maintaining such 
schools as may be required, shall be provided out ofi 
local rates, supplemented by Government grants. ! 

3, — All schools aided by local rates shall be underJj 
the management of local authorities, and subject to | 
Government inspection. (j 

4 — All schools aided by local rates shall be I, 
unsectariau. i 

5. — To all schools aided by local rates admission 
shall be Irce. |i 

6.— School accommodation being provided, the 1 1 
State, or the local authorities, shall have power to com- i 
pel the attendance of children of suitable age not; I 
otherwise receiving education. 
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This was, with slight alteration, the basis which had 
boeii proposed by Mr. Collinga in his review of the American 
common school system. 

The response to the circular proved that public opinion 
Wiis ritre for the movement, and that there was a deep-seat«d 
conviction on the subject throughout society, which was only 
waiting to he led. In a few mouths, and before any puWie 
demonstration had been made, 2,500 persons, including many 
of the best known politicians, thinkei-s, and writers in 
Knglaud had joined the League, A provisional committee 
was appointed to make arrangements for a general couferecce 
of members, and to transact tlie preliminary business of 
the organisation. Mr. Dixon was elected chairman, Mr. 
Chamberlain, vice-chairman; Mr. Collings, honorary secretary; 
and Mr. Jaffray, treasurer. At a somewhat later period the 
author was appointed secretary, a post which he held until 
the dissolution of the League, (') 

The movement was embraced with great avidity in all 
j the large towns, and in the autumn local committees were 
I formed in London, Manchester, Bradford, Bristol, LeicestCT, 
Sheffield, Liveipool, Leeds, Huddersfield, Exeter, Bath, 
Warrington, Devonport, CarliBle, Merthyt Tydvil, and 
Wednesbury. From this time the agitation rapidly increased 
in inHuence, and the first meeting was looked fonvnrd to 
with great interest and enthusiasm from all parts of tie 
country. 

The programme for tlie general meeting included Ibe 
formal constitution of the League ; the diacuaaion of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and of tlie general principles advocated 

' Tbo members of tho lirat Committee were — Henry Holland (Mayor) i 
Aldermen Hftwltes, OHbome, Rylmd, nnd Wiggiii ; Comicffiora George B«k« 
and William HarrU; llie Reve. Charles Clarke, Charles Vince, andH.W. 
CnMskey ; Meaars. W. J. Beate, J. Thackray Baoce, J. H. Chamberlaui, R. L 
Chance, George Diwaoa, A. Field, T. P. Heslop, W. HoUiday, G. J. John 
T. Kenriek, J. A. Kenriok, G. B. Lloyd, C, E. Mathews, W. Middli 
FoUett Oaler, Wm. Ryiand, S. Timroins, " J. S. Wright. 
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■.the basis of the agitation ; a soiree to the menibciB by 
li Mayor, aud a demonstration in the Town Hall, 
I Mr. Dixon took the chair at the Exchange Assembly 
1 the 12th October. The report of the provisional 
littee, stating the origin and purpose of the League, 
by Mr, CoUings. Archdeacon Sandford moved 
i&at the report should be adopted, and in doing so lie 
warned the members that they must be prepared for opposi- 
tion. He said, " I am quite satisfied that very many severe 
things will be said of your platform. We shall be told no 
doubt that it is a godless scheme ; that it is a revolutionary 
scheme ; that it is a scheme utterly unsuited to the taste and 
feeling of the British people ; that it cannot succeed ; and 
that if carried out it will flood the land with atheists and 
infidels," He strongly opposed, as leading to perpetual 
divisions and disseusions, the scheme of concurrent denom- 
inational education, to support which a conference had been 
held at Willis's Rooms in the preceding year ; ■which was in 
fact the final effort of Archdeacon Denison, 

Mr, Dawson seconded the resolution in a speech which 
will be long remembered by those who heard it for its 
argument, its eloquence, and its humour, 

Mr. Edmund Potter, M.P. for Carlisle, moved the 
appointment of the Officers, Council, and K\ecutive, This 
was seconded by Dr. Hodgson, who had been one of the 
foundera of the Ifational Public School Association, and an 
Assistant Commissioner in 1858. He said, " Tlie President's 
reference to the Manchester Association leads me to say that 
although death has thinned the ranks of those who composed 
that Association for obtaining secular, rate -paid education, 
there still remain a large number, who, instead of looking 
upon the labours of the League with jealousy, will bail its 
co-operation with the greatest earnestness aud enthusiasm, 
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not even desiring to meet it in friendly rivalry." Mr. Dixon 
was chosen chairman of the Council, Mr. Jesae CoUings hon. 
secretary, and Mr. Jaffray treasurer. The Council was t 
consultative body, consisting of all members of Parliament 
who joined the League, donors of £500 and upwards, repto- 
sentatives appointed by the branches, together with m 
300 ladies and gentlemen chosen from the general body fi 
members. (') 

During the eight years of the agitation there were mmy 
changes in the constitution of the Executive. Before 
conclusion of their labours death had i-emoved from tlie 
Committee some of their most trusted and able colle^efl, 
including Mr. Dawaon, Mr. Vince, and Alderman Humnej. 

' The EiecutiTe Committee appointed at Qite masting consisted df- 
Meura. J. T. Bimfle, JoBeph Chamberlain, J. H. Chamberlain, Charles Olarko, 
H. W, CroBskey, Georga Dawaon, Allred Field, William Hams, HeaiJ 
Holland, William Kenrick, William Middlemore, E. C. Osborne, Follott 
Oslor, Arthur Ryland, Charles Vinoe, and J. 8. Wright, of Birminghani ; 
Mr. Charlea flooth, Lirerpool ; Rer. Dr. Caldicott, Bristol ; M^or Ferguaon, 
Cailialo ; Edward Hnth, HuddarsJield ; Canon Eingaley, Eroraley ; Ur. 
Mnxliuld, Leicester ; Captain Maiao, Sonthamptfin ; William Simona, Marlhp 
Tydvil ; ReT. S. A. Stointhal, Manchester ; Rev. F. B. Zinoke, Ipswich ; 
Angus Holden, Bradford ; and the Hon. Auberoa Herbert, Dr. HodgaoB, 
George Howell, and Herbert Fry, London. 

Dnring t^e continuance of the organisation the following namea wen 
added to the Committee ; — R, Applegarth, London ; Rer. J. J. Browi, 
Birmingham ; Professor Fawoett and Mrs, Fawcett, Cambridge ; G. B. Llojd, 
Rev. M. Macfie, R. F. Martinean, S. Timmins, C. E. Mathews, Rer. J. 
Renshaw, Rev. J. M. McKerrow, Dr. Langfoid, Birmingham ; Thomis 
Webater, Q.C., Sir C. W. Dilke, F. Pennington, Edward Jenkins, R. Willianu, 
London ; 0. H. Bazley, William Cheelham, Alderman Ruuiney, Harrj 
Eawion, Manchester ; William Btagge, J. Taylor, Councillor Hiliberd, 
H. J. Wilson, John Moacroft, Sheffield ; W. F. Collior and William Adann 
Plymouth ; Joseph Cowen, Newcastle ; Jamea Eitaon, Rev. J. Haslam, 
Rev. H. W. Holland, Leeds ; S. S. Mander, Wolverhampton ; F. G. Prange, 
Liverpool | G. B. Rothera, Nottiugham ; Stephen Winkworth, Bolton ; 
Bancroft Cooke, Birkenhead; J. C, Cos, Belper ; Alderman Hutchinson, 
HalifBi ; Rev. R. Harley, Leiceater ; Isaac Holden, Keighlej ; Captain 
Sargeant, Bodmin ; Rev. J. Marsdcn, Taunton ; John Morley, Tunbridga 
Wells; Thomas Nicholaon, Forest of Dean; James Hanson, Bradford j 
S. C. Evana Williams, Rhayailer ; and John Batolielor, Cardiff. 





were a few secessions on questions of policy. Mr, Simons 
over to the Welsh Committee, which decided in favour 
rely secular teaching ; Canon Kingaley gave his support 
Education Act ; and Professor and Mrs. Fawcett 
withdrew on the ground of the opposition to the 2oth section. 
But with few exceptions the members of the Committee 
remained loyal to the principles and policy of the League, 
and gave the Officers an undivided trust and support during 
the most trying years of the agitation, and notwithstanding 
the strain on party loyalty, which was caused by the 
opposition to the policy of a Liberal Government. 

It was determined to make parliamentary work a 
prominent feature in the League programme. Accordingly, 
at the meeting on the twelfth of October, Professor Fawcett 
moved, and Professor Thorold Rogers seconded a resolution 
that a bill, embodying the principles of the League, should be 
introduced during the next session. Papers were also read 
by Mr. Dixon on " The best system for National Schools, 
based upon local rates and government grants ;" by Professor 
Rogers on " Secular Education;" by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
on "Local Educational Eating;" by Mr. Pentecost on 
"Compulsion;" by Dr. Rowland Williamson "The legislative 
enforcement of attendance;" by Alderman Rumuey on 
"Compulsory attendance;" by Mr. Alfred Field ou "Free 
schools ;" by the Kev. F. B. Zineke on " Unsectarianism ;" by 
the Hon. Auheron Herbert and Mr. G. J. Holyoake on " Secular 
education ;" by Mr. H. J, Slack on " Denominational schools;" 
and by Captain Maxse on " Free and compulsory education." 
The following gentlemen took part in the discussion which 
followed. Mr. Simons, Merthyr ; Mr, Applegartb, Mr. Green, 
Sir C. Rawlmson, Sir William Guise, the Hon. George 
Brodrick, Mr. Follett Osier, the Kev. Septimus Hansard, the 
Hev. H. W. Crosskey, and the Eev. Dr. Caldicott. The 
Conference waa brought to a concluaion by a great meeting in 
26 



the Town HftU, not tlic least enthusiastic and striking of the 
many celebrated gatherings "which it has witnessed. The 
speakers were Mr. Dixon, Professor Fawcett, Mr. MimdellB, 
Mr. J. Oiiaraberlain, Mr. C'remer, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Collinga, 

It is necessary to notice one iBoident which took place 
at the first meeting, which while it did not disturb in an 
appreciable degree the harmony of the proceedings, and did 
not divert attention for a moment from the ultimate object, 
yet pointed to a difference of opinion within the League, and 
was prophetic of future difficulty. Then, as ever, it was the 
religious difficulty which raised its head to confront progress. 
The Chairman was challenged by the Rev. Mr. Dowson of Hyde, 
to say whether the League supported secular education or the 
British school system. Mr. Dixon repUed, " We do not use the 
word ' secular ' ; but we exclude all theological parts ot 
religion, and I am sure that what is left is what even 'iii. 
Dowson himself would call secular." In answer to furtiiet 
questions on the same subject Mr. Dixon stated that the word 
"unsectarian," excluded all dogmatic and theological teaching, 
and aJl creeds and catechisms, and also that if the Bible were 
read it must be without note or comment, (^) Conciaelyi' 
stated the programme of the League as to religion in school,! 
was Bible reading or not, at the option of the ratepayers. As ' 
events proved it might have been wiser to have gone at first 
for the absolute separation on all points, of religions aud 
secular teaching. Bible reading was satisfactory to no 
considerable party ; and the permissive use of the Bible did 
not prevent the members of the League from beii^ denounced 
on Church and Tory platforms as the enemies of religion, of 
government, and of morals. 

The financial prospects of the League were, from the 
outset, of a very encouraging character. It was thought 
probable by the founders of the League that the agitation 
■ Report First General Meeting, 187-1B4. 
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^B%ht extend over a period of ten years, and a guarantee 
^nnd was therefore arranged, of wluch a tenth part was to be 
^nlled up annually. (') 

B Of this fund eight instalments were called up ; but aa 

^feecial funds were raised during the struggle for electoral 

^nirposes, to which the ordinary subscribers were contributors, 

^Ke sums originally promised were, in many cases, 

^Kually exceeded. The total amount of the guarantee 

^nnd was JE60,000, showing an ajinual income of £6,000 — 

^Khich was occasionally raised by special donations to between 

^KtfiOO and £8,000. These sums did not include anb- 

^Kriptions for purely local purposes, which were also laige. 

^ni the day after the introduction of the Government BiU, a 

^RlU list of the subscribers to the central offices was advertised 

^Bi the Times, and covered a page of that newspaper. 

^B Immediately after the first meeting the business of the 

Hpague began in earnest, and its progress was unexampled in 

Hpe histoiy of public organisations. The work of the central 

BSce was of a very absorbing and exacting nature. It is 

^Boper to record that by far the greatest share of the labour 

^Bas wholly voluntary, and was undertaken by men who 

^^evitably sacrificed their individual pursuits and private 

interests in its performance. Even when the magnitude of 

• Thaie were many ganGrons auliscriptions to the fund, inclading thoBo 

of Mr. Dixon, M.P., £1,000 ; Mr. A. Brogdco, M.F., .£1,000; Mr. K. L. 

Chance, £1,000; Mr. J. Chamberlain (Moor Green), il,000 ; Mr. Joseph 

ChwnberlaiQ, £1,000 ; Mr. G. B, Lloyd, £1,000 ; Mr. A. Field, ^1,000 ; 

Mr. FoUett Oalar, £1,000; Mr. William Middlemore, £1,000; Mr. A. 

Keariclr, £1,000; Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, £1,000; Mr. Aldermiui PhiUipa, 

£1.000 ; Mr. t. S. Bolton, £1,000 ; Mr. Isaac Holden, £1,000 ; Sir Titua 

Salt, £1,000; Mr. C, Paget, £1,000; Mr. Thomaa Thomaaaon, £1,000; 

Mr. Edmund Potter, M.P., £B00 ; Mr. T. Kenrick, £500 ; Mr, J. A. Eenrioi, 

£500 ; Mr. John Ja^ay, £S00 ; Mr. Ckrkaon Osier, £S0O ; Mi. P, 

Pemiington, £500 ; Mr. William Kenridi, £500 ; Mr. Hugh Mason, £600 ; i 

Mr. Ednard AahwDrtb, £600 ; Mr. Joseph Coven, £500 ; Mr. John Leeoh, I 

£600 ; Mr. William Leech, £600 ; Mr, Haalam (Bolton), £600 ; and ' 

Mr. Harold Lees, £400. Sir Charles Dilke ngs also an axnasl subfrriUr, 

for mtstbI years, of £100. 



the operations compelled the appointment of a large staff 
of stipendiary assistants, they were drawn from the ranks of 
men who were willing to make personal aacrificea for the 
succeas of principles which were dear to them, and in the 
perfomiance of a public duty. 

It may be interesting to note the division of laboui 
which was maintained as a rule, for eight years, amongit 
those who were chiefly responsible for the direction of the 
agitation, Mr, Dixon was Chairman of the Council and the 
parliamentary leader and adviser of the League until his 
retirement from Parliament in 1876. Por eight years he de- 
voted himself without reserve to the service of the organisation, 
lu the interval between the constitution of the League and 
the introduction of the Government Bill in 1870^ over a 
hundred public meetings were held in different towns Ifl 
advocate and explain the platform. Mi'. Dixon's attendance 
at these meetings was always eagerly sought. After the 
Parliamentary stniggle began, his attention was necessarily 
more confined to the proceedings of the House of Commona, 
but at all times, and wherever and whenever they could he 
best employed, liis seivices were at the disposal of the 
Executive. The pains which he liaa since bestowed upon the 
local administration of the Education Act, and the 
development of the resources and powers of School 
Boards, are well known throughout England. It is perhaps 
the best refutation of the cahimnies which were heaped 
upon the League, that the leader of those who were 
branded as sectarians, revolutioniats, irreconcilablea, sciolists, 
infidels and communists, has devoted himself unremittingly 
for fifteen years with many of his coUeaguea, in the first 
place to secure an efficient education law, and afterwards 
to derive the lai^st possible product which able adminis- 
tration is capable of yielding. 

Mr." Chamberlain was the head of the Executive Com- 
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Bittee, and the acting Chairman of the League, and as such 

Bas chieSy responsible in originating and conducting its 

Bfilicy in the country. In this department he was earnestly 

^■ponded by Mr, CoUinga, the honorary secretary. For the 

^Bneral policy, all the Officers were jointly responsible, under 

^n direction of the Executive. As a matter of convenience 

^■d efficiency however, it was found advisable to place an 

wfficer at the head of each department of work. Mr. Bunce 

Hpaa Chairman of the Publishing Committee, and in that 

H^acity he had not only the supervision of all the publica- 

Btms, the variety and extent of which were great; but he 

^■ew up most of the important circulars which were issued to 

Hpe members and branch committees, and to the parliamentary 

^fepportera of the League. Mr. Martineau, as chairman of 

^Be Branches Committee, undertook to overlook and direct the 

Hbcal organisations, a post involving a great amount of corres- 

K^dence, investigation, and advice. Mr. Harris was ehainnan 

B^l^e Parliamentary Committee and Mr. Clarke of the Finance 

^Bommittee; positions which involved a large amount of admin- 

Blfcrative labour, and often the decision of important matters 

m^ policy. Mr. Jaffray was treasurer for several years, and 

BrUB succeeded in the post by Mr. Mathews. Meetings of the 

H^fficers' Committee were held always twice a week, often 

^Bore frequently, and as a rule one or more of the Officers 

Kittended at the central ofHce daily. At the beginning of the 

agitation an immense amount of public speaking was thrown 

npon the Officers. But in that branch of the work they were 

greatly relieved by the assistance of Mr, J, H. Chamberlain, 

Mr. Sam. Timmins, Mr. Dale, Mr. Dawson, Mr, Viuce, Mr, 

Zincke, Mr. Herbert, and other members of the Executive. 

This notice of the personal services which were rendered 

to the League is necessarily most imperfect. There were at 

every local branch, members who were working in their 

districts with the same degree of earnestness and disinterested- 
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aefli — the mefe record of whose names would fill many pages. 
Bat in meDtiooing those who took a prominent share in ttie 
agitation, it b impossible to orerlook the services of Mt. 
Steintlwl, who undertook the organisation of the Manchester 
district, and wlw with the assistance of Mr. Winkwotth of 
Bcdton, Mr. Dowson of Hyde, and others, induced the 
people of lancashire to take a part in the work worth}' 
of the fame of the foi'emost educational county of England. 

An idea of the progress made by the League, and of the 
ht^d which its principles had taken on the public mind, m&j 
be obtained, if its position at the end of foiir months is 
considered. By the «id of February the guarantee fond 
amounted to £60,000 ; there were in connection vfith tie 
central ofBce 113 branch committees in different towns, aad 
many of these had local auxiliary committees in corres- 
pondence with them. Trade societies, representing a large 
section of the working population, had joined the League and 
subscribed to its funds. Nearly two hundred public meetinga 
bad been arranged irom the central office, and nearly all of 
them had been attended by one of the Officers or members 
of the Executive. A quarter of a million copies of differeat 
publications had been put in circulation, including 7,000 
copies of the Keport of the general meeting, and 10,000 copies 
of Mr. Collinga' Essay on American Common Schools. In 
December a monthly paper was started. This was continued. 
during the existence of the League, and had an average 
circulation of about 20,000 copies. 

In regard to the political constitution of the League, it 
was composed, without exception, so far as the author's 
knowledge goes, of members of the Liberal party. But all 
shades of religious opinion, except Eoman Cathobcism, were 
represented on the Committee and amongst the members. 
The first list of members comprises the names of four hundred 
clergymen and dissenting ministers, including many eminent 
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Bberal Cliiirclimeii, and the best kuown aud moat trusted 
Nonconformista. 

The prophecy of Arelideacon Sandford, at the first 
meeting, waa speedily fulfilled. Notwithstanding the strong 
religious element in the personal constitution of the League, 
it did not escape the charge of being animated by hostility 
to leligion. If the authors of the accusation had contented 
themselves with saying that every liberal movement in the 
way of education must necessai-ily come into confiict, not so 
much with religion, as with the pretensions of the directors, 
professors, and exponents of theology, there might have been 
room for an admission, that the League came under the 
common indictment. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there was no foundation whatever for the charges that 
the Officers, the Executive, or the members of the 
League were thinking of anything but the best way of 
getting cliildren into school. But the success of the early 
operations gave alarm to the Church and the Conser- 
vatives. They saw, in fancy, their cherished preserves 
invaded, and their vested interests in danger. Two " Unions" 
were immediately started in opposition. One had its head 
quarters in Birmingham, the other in Manchester, the 
latter being the most prominent and representative, The 
avowed object, as expressed in authentic documents, was 
stated to be " To counteract the efforta of the Birmingham 
League, and others advocating secular trainii^ oti\y, and the 
Becularisation of our national institutions." 

The new programmes were put forth under the sanction 
of a long array of Archbishops and Bishops, Dukes, Earla, 
and Tory Members of Parliament, While the League could 
hardly boast a Coronet, the " Unions " had very little else 
to boast of Their lists were wholly uncontaminated by any 
association with popular institutions, or their representatives, 
They were Conservative organisations, as much as the League 
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was a Liberal and Democratic organisation. A feeble effort 
was made to relieve the as|)ect of Toryism by parading the 
names of Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. Babies — and some more 
doubtful Liberals, but it was not very anccessfal. "WLat is 
essentially t-i be noticed in regard to tlieae tJnioDS is that lity 
were called into existence to obstruct and not to constmct. But 
for the League they would never have been heard of, and eda- 
cation might have languished for another half century. The 
Bishop of Manchester, at one of the Union meetings, after 
referring to the educational destitution of the country, said, 
"Now to this educational destitution, without meaning to ignore 
the labours of the Manchester Education Aid Society, or ot 
those gentlemen who have prepared the Manchester Committee 
Bill — I wish to give them all credit for what they haT6 
done, — I think the Education League was the first to call, 
prominently, national attention ; and I suppose if it had not 
been for the existence of the Education League, and the 
programme they put forth, this Education Union, which haa 
assembled us here to-night, would have had no existence," (') 

It was into the arms of a Society thus constituted and 
originated, that Mr. Forster the Eadical and Puritan 
precipitated himself, and attempted to drag after him the 
Liberal party. 

The contest between the rival societies was conducted 
with much animation, and before the assembling of Parlia- 
ment there was not a town of any importance in England 
where meetings or conferences had not been held. In Wales, 
also, the excitement was intense. These discussions had theii 
natural effect upon the Government, and in January Mr. 
Forster, the Vice-President, announced their intention to 
bring in a bill. 

Acting upon the resolution passed at the first meeting of 
members, the Executive Ootumittee had prepared iastructio na 
> Raport of Meeting, Free Trade Hall, 1870, 6 
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^^K a League bill, ami the dmFtemau liad nearly completed 
^Bb work. Early in the session, Mr. Dixon had expressed his 
^H^ntion to proceed ^^ith this nieasme, hut on the annouuce- 
^Kent of the Government bill he consented to suspend action 
^B^ the proposals of Ministers were made known. Great 
^^^ectationa had been raised amongst the people and the 
^Bonconfoimists by the committal of the education question to 
^Hte care of Mr. Forster. He was regarded as the Radical repre- 
^Bhtative in the Ministry. He lad been used to pride himself 
^KluB ultra-liberalism, and his alliance with the extreme section 
^H| the popular party. He had given for many years con- 
^Hferable attention to the subject, and had taken an active 
^^Hre in the agitation of the National Public School Associa- 
^^Bi. He had also backed Mr. Bruce's bill in 1868, which waa 
^BFree School bill — the feature of an education programme 
^Kaxest to HadicaHsm. There was another circumstance 
^non which the popular party founded their hopes — Mr. 
^BHght was a member of the Cabinet. But, moat unfor- 
^■^tely, before the education question came under the 
^^Kce of Parhament, he had been attacked by the distressing 
^^■633 which robbed the country of his services during 
^^■8 critical period. 

^V The Government measure was submitted to the House 

Hi the 17th of Februaiy, 1870. Its author bespoke for it the 

Hpvour of the House, divested from considerations of parly. 

^Kvas a bold request to make, remembering that this had 

^■ben a critical question with all Ministers for forty years , and 

had kept alive the most intense and acrimonious divisions in 

the country. The demand that it should be suddenly raised 

above the region of passion, and feeling, and self interest, 

suggested to practical minds a political impossibility, and 

awakened amongst earnest Liberik a corresponding feeling 

of distrust. But although Mr. Forster was courageous, he 
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was not origiiml A greater Minister, wlien about to sar- 
render tlie traditions and jJiinciples of liis party on a 
cmcial question, had suggested that the time had come when 
it ought no longer to decide the fate of parties. But the 
Badical'a imitation of the Conservative was inappropriate 
and infelicitous, becauae there was the important distinction 
that Mr. Disraeli waa strt^gling in a hopeless minority, while 
Mr. Forster was member of a Cabinet supported by a great 
parliamentary majority, and backed by a nation enthusiastic 
for searching legislation. Tliere was all the difference between 
resignation to unavoidable surrender, and the desertion of 
principle when its triumph might have been won. It will 
no doubt be pleaded that the difficulties of the Government 
were great, and had been piled up year by year since the 
formation of tlie Committee of Council. They had to iatei- 
weave a uew aud efficient system with one which waa 
inherently defective, and had been discredited by results. 
No doubt this was the case ; but if Mr. Forster had possessed 
the courage of Mr, Lowe, there was no insuperable difficulty. 
The opportunities of 1870 were such as few Ministers 
enjoy. The people bad been sickened by living for six 
years in an atmosphere of unworthy compromises and of 
tinkering legislation, and they would have gladly supported 
the Goverament in passing a thorough measure on distinctly 
Liberal lines. No one asked at this stage of the agitation 
that the existing system should be destroyed, but tlia 
people had a right to ask that a system which had proved 
itself incapable, should not be riveted upon the nation, 
and entrenched behind new privileges and larger sub- 
sidies. They had a right to expect a Liberal measure 
from a Liberal Government. As a matter of fact, the 
clergy and tlie Tories had never ventured to hope 
from any Ministry such concessions as those which were 
offered to them by Mr. Forster. There were two courses 
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to the Government — to make old and admittedly | ^ 

llaperfect plana bend to the necessities of modern life, at'i 

sacrifice efficiency in favour of custom and authority.; 

Iiey chose the latter. The bill was studiously framed tor 

!ure the support of the existing managers, and through 

the Conservative party. 

As explained by Mr. Forater, the provisions of the bill he 
itroduced were : — 

The Country to be divided into School districts — (' 
(Municipal Boroughs and civil parishes). ^ 

The Govemnieut to take powers for ascertaining 
the deficiency of school accommodation. 

The abolition of denominational inspection. 

The imposition of a conscience clause (the benefit 
to be claimed by the parent in \vritbig). 

The removal of restrictions against secular schools, 

The denominations to have a year's grace to supply 
the deficiency of accommodation. 

On the failure of the denominations, School Boards 
to be elected, with powers of rating to establish schools. 

School Boards to be elected by the Town Council 
in Boroughs, and by select vestries in parishes. 

School Boards to have power to remit school fees on 
the ground of poverty, and in special cases to establish 
free schools, the consent of the Education Department 
being first obtained. 

School Boards to have power to assist existing 
schools out of the rates. 

No restrictions to be placed on School Boards in 
rd to religious instruction, except the observance 
of the conscience clause. 



The School Boards to have powers to firame bye- 
laws for coinpeUing the attendance of children between 
five aud twelve years of age. 

Tlie precise effect of the biU. was hardly perceived upon 
ita introthictiou. and it was received witli a chorus of satisfac- 
tion from the Lilreral benches, whicli reflection greatly modified. 
Mr. Dixon while giving a general assent to the principles 
enunciated, criticised its provisions. He condemned the year' 
of grace allowed to denominational effort, and complained that 
instead of meeting the religious difflculty by the separalionj 
of religions aud secular instruction, the bill threw it upon the,' 
School Boards to decide. He also strongly opposed aa veek' 
and inefficient, the permissive compulsion on wMch the 
Government relied. 

A circular was at once issued by the Officers of the 
League to the branches and members, pointing out the 
particulars in which the hill appeared to he defective, and 
inviting the expression of local opinion, Keplies were 
received from sixty-eight branches^ and were laid before a 
meeting of the Executive Committee on the 24th of February. 
Great disappointment waa experienced at the incompletfl 
character of the Government proposals. It was resolved toi: 
withhold the bUl which had been drafted, and to use the|l 
whole force of the League in pressing for amendments in 
ministerial bill which was held to be inefficient in 
following points. 

The only means proposed for enforcing attendance wB8 
through the agency of School Boards. Therefore unless 
Buch Boards were generally established, great irregularities 
and inecLualities would exist. There would be the anomaly of 
abundant provision, and imperfect attendance. The bUl was 
wasteful, to the extent that it required school provision, and 
took no security that it should be used. 
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Great and unnecessary delay was encouraged by the bill. 
|Waa estimated that three years, or even half a generation 
I Bchool life might be lost before it came into operation. 
Me was first of all to be an enquiry to ascertain the 
Iciency — then a year's grace was to be allowed to the 
lominationa — and upon the formation of a School Board, 
Bther year might elapse before operations were begun. 
The proposal to extend the denominational system was i 
self objectionable. The country had a right to aak that " 
V system should be of a public character, under public 
inagement, and conducted on uiisectarian principles. The 
sion of the denominational system was a dii'ect 
Ktraint on the establishment of a national system. 

The election of School Boards by select vestries waa 
tangly opposed, as an attenopt to restrict the free 
rcise of the ratepayers rights, by confiding the election to 
pies consisting of self-chosen, and ex-ojicio members, 
Jly representing two interests — the land and the Church. 
be ballot was also demanded as a security against coercion. 

The illusory provisions in r^ard to compulsion were 
objected to, it being evident that " permissive compulsion " 
was wholly inadequate. The uselessness of such legislation 
had been recently demonstrated by the failure of the 
Workshops Act. It was clear also, that influences and 
interests which were opposed to education might seek 
representation on School Boards with the object of preventing 
the exercise of their powers. 

On the subject of free schools, the Committee pointed 
out the injustice of taxing the working classes to provide for 
schools partly free, and imposing an additional tax in the 
shape of school fees. They were also opposed to the 
pauperising influence of the Government provisions, and to 
the obstruction to attendance which would be created. 
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Tlie provisiona in regard to religious instruction were 
condemned. The bill tlirew tlie question of religion to Ihei 
conBtituenciea, to be fought out in every borough and parislL' 
In order to avoid a parliamentary conflict it was to be 
transferred to electoral platforms throughout the country. 
The League demanded the time table conscience clause, 
and the exclusion from state-aided schools of catechisms, 
formularies, and doctrinal teaching. 

The proposals for granting aid out of the rates to exiatiiig: 
denominational schools were opposed, as creating a scheme 
of concurrent endowment, the chief effect of which would be'| 
to enrich Church schools. 

The amendments I'eaolved upon were; — 

1. — School Boards to be established in all districts, . 

instead of only in those districts in which education is 

declared to be unsatisfactory after enquiry by the Privy 

Council. 

2. — Such Boards to be elected immediately on tie i 

passing of the Act, and to be required to provide without 

delay for the educational necessities of their districts. 
3. — In districts not included in boroughs. School 

Boards to be elected by the ratepayers generally, voting 

by ballot. 

4. — Compulsory attendance of children at school to 

be made imperative, instead of being left to the discretion 

of School Boards. i 

6. — Admission to schools established or maintained I 

by School Boards to be free. ' 

6. — No creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to any 

sect to be taught in schools under the management of 

School Boards, or receiving grants from local rates. In! 

all other schools receiving Government aid the religious 

teaching to be at distinct times, either before or after 
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^H ordinary school business, and provision to be made that 
^H attendance at such religious teaching should not be com- 
^V pulsoiy, and that there should be no disability for non- 
^B attendance. 

^^ In a statement of the provisions and amendments, they 
^nre thus summed up : — " The bill provides, in a feeble, 
H^tating, tentative way, for the appUcation of certain 
^binciples — local rating, local management, direct compnl- 
^■Dn, free schools, and unsectarian teaching. The amendments 
^K the League propose to carry these principles into full 
^Meiation, by dealing firmly with them, and providing that 
^Bieir application shall be rendered certain, instead of being 
Bfeft to accident or caprice. In a word, the League proposes 
Hhat Parliament shall legislate, giviug to local bodies only 
^Hministrative powers." 

H Mr. Forster's idea of raising the question above pai-ty 
^nnsideratious was to throw himself into the arms of the 
■^position, and to rivet an intensely sectarian and party 
H^tcm upon the country. He had approached a subject 
Hjthich had baffled Ministers for half a centuiy with too light 
^» heart, and too easy a conviction of his ability to "canter 
^nrer" the religious difficulty. He ended by over-riding 
^Kme of the most cherished convictions and principles of the 
Htoity to which be belonged. From the beginning of the par- 
Bftmentary discussion he was adopted as the prot^g^ and 
MiBtrument of the Tories and the clergy, a position which 
Hoght not to have been a comfortable one for a strong Liberal 
Btetesman. The Executive Committee of the League therefore 
Hletermined to make a direct appeal to the Prime Minister, 
r Oq tlie 9th of March, a deputation waited on Mr. Glad- 
stone at his official residence. Mr. Dixon introduced the 
deputation — probably the most numerous and representative 
which had ever visited Downing Street. It comprised 46 
members of Parliament, and 400 members of the League, 



representing OG branches. Mr. Chambevlain, as Chairman 
of the Executive, stated the views of the League. He 
deacribod its origin, its rapid growth in numbers and 
influence, and its claims to fairly represent Liberal opinion 
throughout the country. Tn stating the objections of the 
Commitlpe to the bill, he said they were opposed to the year's 
delay, which would give to the denominations opportunities 
to run a race of wasteful expenditure, and to increase sectarian 
bitterness. They objected, also, to the permissive recognitiffli 
of great principles, to permissive compulsion and permissive 
sectarianism, and also to the retention of school fees. The 
conscience clause proposed was entirely unsatisfactory : no 
parents would dare to make use of it, or to place themselves 
under the ban of the parson and the squire by signing suoh 
a document. If the Government entertained any doubt as to 
the opinion of the country, and would give them a litfle 
longer time, they would make that opinion sutGciently mani- 
fest. In conclusion, he asked that the Government which 
secured the support of Liberal Churchmen, and of the leading 
Dissenting bodi&s, in their efforts to carry out the principles of 
religious freedom and eijuality in Ireland, should not rejeot 
their petition for the application of those principles in 
England, and that they would remove from what waa 
otherwise a noble measure, clauses which would inflict 
intolerable hardship and oppression upon a large class of 
the community. 

Sir Charles Dilke spoke on the conflict between the 
principle of permissive, and of direct and general compulsioa: 
Mr. Mundella described the application of compulsory laws 
in foreign States ; Mr, Applegarth represented the vievra of 
the worlung classes ; The Rev, S. A. Steinthal advocated the 
abolition of school fees ; Mr. Illingworth, the Eev. F. Barhun 
Zincke, and the Rev, Charles Vince explained the views ^ 
the deputation on the treatment of religion. 
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, Gladstone expressed a hope that a baais was 
forded upon which, by united efforts, they would be able to 
jrk out a satisfactory result. On the same day the Premier 
received a deputation from the Welsh Educational 
Sianee — a body working in sympathy with the League. 
On the second reading of the Government Bill, 
, Dixon, at the request of the Executive Committee, 
" That this House is of opinion that no measure for 
elementary education of the people will afford a 
manent or satisfactory settlement, which leaves the 
sation of religious instruction in schools supported by the 
" ublic funds and rates, to be determined by local authorities." 
Mr, Dixon explained that his amendment did not cover the 
ground of his objections to the bill, which might be improved 
in many respects. He could have wished to show reasons 
for the general establishment of School Boards, and for their 
free election by the ratepayers ; nlso for the immediate and 
general application of compulsion, and for the abolition of school 
fees. He was also opposed to the granting of a year's grace 
for the establishment of new denominational schools. But he 
confined himself to a review of what was called the religious 
difficulty, which would be greatly aggravated by the bill. 
In the course of time School Boards would become universal, 
rates would be levied everywhere, compulsory attendance 
would be generally enforced, and members of different sects 
would have to pay for, and to send theii' children to schools 
of other denominations. The minority would have to pay 
for the religious teaching of the majority, Denominationalism 
would thus be increased, rather than lessened, as he held it 
ought to be. If the Irish system bad been adopted there 
would have been no opposition to the bill. He believed they 
could not reach a solid foundation short of separate religious 
teachii^. If the agitation should be continued there would 
arise in the country, a party. who would ask for exclusively 
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secular education. The Tice-Preeident of the Council had 
miaimderatood the nature and extent of public feelii^ 
on the question. A contest between the Chui-cb and Nou- 
conformiats already seemed inevitable. Looking at tie 
lesaons of history he had no doubt wbich would prevail. K 
the bill should pass, at future elections of Tovm Councillors, 
to be a Dissenter would be a qualification for office, to be a 
Chorehman a diaqualificatioD, amongst Liberals. The con- 
science clause had been tried and found wanting. Parenta 
would not avail themselves of it. The time-table conscience 
clause was the only one that would work. There ought to be 
separate religious instruction apart from secular teaching. He 
hoped that the Government .would modify the clauses, and 
that it would not be left to School Boards to decide this 
question after a conflict involving much strife and religious 
animosity, He had taken the unusual and grave step of 
moving an amendment to the second reading, because it was 
the only way in which he could gain for the subject the 
importance it deserved. There would have been a deep 
feeling of disappointment in the country unless the first 
opportunity had been taken for giving expression to the 
strong and decided feeling which existed. If the Government 
should not think it right to make any declaration of opinion 
in compliance with these views, it would remain for the 
constituencies to express their opinion in a manner which 
would leave no doubt as to public sentiment. 

Mr. Illingworth seconded the reaolution. 

Mr. Forster complained that an amendment had been 
proposed on the second reading — a course generally taken by 
members hostile to the Government and the measure, He 
quoted from proceedings of the League, the Welsh Alliance, 
and the Congregational Union, to show that they were not 
agreed on the question of religious instruction. Remarking 
on his Puritan blood, and his connection with the Gadical 



school, he asked, with a strangely distorted sense of Puritan 
and Radical principles, that religious questions should be 
submitted to the decision of municipal bodies ; the inevitable 
effect of which would have been to introduce into their 
discussions, subjects of dispute and contest which had been 
excluded since the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and to restore the tyranny of majorities in matters of religion. 
He gave great praise to the Opposition for the concessions 
they bad made in the acceptance of a conMience clause and 
the abolition of denominational inspection. He asked that 
the House should go into Committee, his speech containing 
no indication that the Government were prepared to make 
any concessions. 

The debate was continued on the following evening 
by Mr. Winterbotham in a speech of marked ability. Mr. 
Anberon Herbert, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Sir Henry Hoare, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. James Howard, Professor Fawcett, 
Mr. H. Eichard, and Sir Charles Dilke also supported tho 
amendment. The Liberals who opposed it were Sir Eoundell 
Palmer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe), Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Cowper-Temple, and Mr. 0. Kay-Sliuttleworth. 
A number of Conservatives also gave their support to the 
Government; being determined apparently by the general agree- 
ment which existed below the gangway on the Liberal benches. 

As the result of three nights discussion, Mr. Gladstone 
indicated that certain modifications would be considered by 
the Government — such as those referring to the popular 
election of School Boards, and the separation, in time, of 
religious and secular instruction, with other provisions to give 
to the minority equal privileges with the majority, Under 
these circumstances Mr. Dixon said he felt it his duty to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The alterations proposed by the Government were not 
ud on the table of the House until the 2^h of May. 
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During the interval, although much uncertainty was caused 
by the delay — there being many rumoura that the meaaure 
wotild be withdrawn — the countiy waa not idle in giving 
expression to its views. The opinion that nothing but a 
thorough measure would be of use was strengthened and 
confirmed by the publications of the reports of Mr. Fitch and 
Mr. Fearon on the elementary schools of Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Manchester— verily ing, as they did, the concla- 
Bions of the Education Aid Societies. In March a large number 
of petitions were presented, praying for more decisive and 
perfect provisions in the hill. As an illustration of public 
feeling, though perhaps not the most conclusive one, it may 
be noticed that the signatures to the League petitions 
amounted to 277,651, while those on the opposite side wen 
only 18,822. 

A meeting of the Executive was held on the 
24th of March, when the following resolution was passed : — 
" That the Executive Committee regards with satisfaction the 
spirit of concession manifested by Mi'. Gladstone in bis 
speech on the second reading of the bill, but desires to 
reiterate its unshaken conviction that no amendments can 
be satisfactory in reference to the religious difficulty which 
do not provide that no creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to 
any sect shall be taught in schools under the management of 
School Boards, or receiving grants from local rates, and that 
in aU other schools receiving Government aid the religious 
teaching shall be at a distinct time, either before or after 
ordinary school business, provision being made that attendance 
at such rehgious teaching shall not be compulsory, and tliat 
there shall be no disability for non-attendance. That thiB 
Committee is further of opinion that the whole of the Leagae 
amendments should be moved in Committee." 

Amongst Nonconformists the hiU had created feelings ot 
.mingled sui-prise, auger, and dismay. They were startled to 



receive such a blow Bgainst their moat cherished principles 
from a Government to which they had rendered such loyal 
service. Almost for the first time since 1839, all aectiouB of 
Protestant Dissenters were found closely united in support of 
common views. There were individual exceptions, amongst 
whom Mr. Bainea waa the moat prominent ; but such men 
admittedly did not represent the opinions of any considerable 
or important section of the Nonconformist body, either in 
respect of numbers or authority. 

The Central Nonconformist Committee, which waa 
formed in Birmingham, and was in connection with Dissenting 
Committees throughout the kingdom, took an active and 
important share in the agitation against the objectionable 
provisions of the hill. The Chairman of the Committee was 
Mr. Middlemore. Mr. E. W. Dale and the Kev. H. W. 
Crosskey were the Honorary Secretaries, and Mr. Schnadhorst, 
who haa since acquired a national reputation, was the 
Secretary. The Committee at once called meetings of 
Dissenters in every part of the country to consider the 
religious clauses. Petitions were presented to the House of 
Commons praying for a reconsideration of the proposal to 
give local hoards unrestricted power to deteimine the religious 
character of schools supported by local rates. This petition 
was signed, in a few days, by over two thirds of all the 
Nonconformist ministers iu England and Wales, of all 
denominations. On the 11th of Apiil a deputation waited on 
Mr. Gladstone and presented to him personally a protest in 
the same language and representing the same bodies. The 
deputation comprised Mr. Dale and Mr. Crosskey, the Kev. 
J. G. Rogers, of the Congregational Union Committee ; 
Eev. W. Brock, President of the Baptist Union ; Eev. J. 
Hai'greavea, of the Wealeyan Methodists ; Eev. G. Lamb, of 
the Primitive Methodists ; Rev. J. S. Withington, of the 
United Methodist Free Churches ; Dr. Cooke, President of 
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the New Connexion Methodista ; and the Eev. W. Gaakell, 
President of the Provincial Association of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Unitarian Churchea 

But perhaps the most earnest, formidahle, and tmanimona 
opposition to the bill proceeded from Mr. Porster's own 
borough — and from his own constituents and friends. At ten 
open public meetings convened in the town in the month of 
May, resolutions were passed in favour of a compulaory, 
nnsectarian, and free system. Petitions were forwarded to 
Mr. Miall for presentation to the House, and a memorial vms 
addressed to Mr, Forster, begging him to reconsider his course. 
This agitation was, perhaps, stimulated by the strong support 
which the clergy and Conservatives gave to Mr. Forster, and 
it was encouraged and promoted by the great majority of the 
Liberal party. 

The Manchester Corporation also appointed a deputation 
to wait on the Premier to advocate more stringent provisions 
for procuring attendance, to protest gainst assistance out of 
the rates to denominational schools, and to urge the Govern- 
ment to settle the religious question at once by deciding what 
should be taught, instead of leaving it to be contended for 
amongst municipal bodies. 

In the course of the discussions on the bill, the Man- 
chester Bill Committee, which had been in favour of leaving 
the religious instruction to local decision, and under whose 
advice Mr, Forster had acted in drawing up his clauses, 
became convinced that public opinion would not tolerate 
such a method of dealing with the question, and advised that 
it should once for all be settled by the Legislature, 

Earl Russell also wrote to Mr. Forster confessing &iA 
he had changed his views, and thought it would he 
impolitic to remit religious questions for local decision. He 
also strongly advocated the time-table conscience clause, and 
the prohibition of catechisms and distinctive religious teaching 
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in rate-aided schools. He added, " such men as Mr, Miall 
and Mr. Winterbothani ought surely to be conciliated by 
justice and not overpowered." 

There was during tlie same period, a steady growth of 
the League branches, of the number of members, and of the 
funds placed at its disposal. Repeated warnings were 
addressed to Ministers from all sources, that persistent 
adherence Jo the objectionable features of the bill would 
result in a formidable breach in the ranks of the party. In 
several Parliamentary contests which had occurred, the 
Le^ue had made its power felt; and this feature of 
the agitation promised to become much more prominent. 

The first batch of Government amendments — those 
indicated by Mr, Gladstone on the second reading — were laid 
on the table, on the 26th of May. They provided, 1. That^, 
where select vestries were not popularly chosen, the School \ 
Boards should be elected by the ratepayers generally, voting \ 
by ballot, 2. That a time-table conscience clause should be,' 
imposed on all schools receiving Government aid, or assistance 
from local rates : and 3. That Government Inspectors should) 
not examine the religious teaching in any achooL 

Great disappointment was felt at the imperfect character , 
of these alterations. At a meeting of the Executive ' 
Committee, held on the 3rd of June, resolutions were 
passed declaring the Government amendments inadec[uate 
and unsatisfactory, and expressing the view that if no further 
amendments could be secured it would be desirable to 
postpone legislation until the next session. It was determined 
to raise a special fund of £10,000 for the purpose of con- 
tinuing and extending the agitation, which had grown to 
dimensions making a heavy strain upon the resources of the 
central ofSce. 

The Central Nonconformist Committee also adopted 
resolutions complaining of the unsatisfactory character of the 



immaterial proposals, and advocating an organised opposition 
to the passage of the bill in the form which it presented. 

The critical position of affairs induced the officers to 
summon the Council of the League — a body which by the 
constitution was entitled to be called together only on special 
occasions — the object being to make the moat formal and 
impressive protest which they could put on record. The 
meeting was held at Willis's Booms on the 16tb ^ June, Mr. 
Dixon presiding, when there were present members of the 
Council and representatives from all parts of England. This 
body sustained the action of the Executive — and resolved that 
the amendmenta proposed to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment were wholly insufficient to meet the requirementa of 
the country, as expressed ia public meetings and petitions. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt had given notice of an amendment 
on going into committee, to the effect that provision should 
bo made to secure that iu all schools deriving assistance from 
the public rates, the religious teaching given should be 
undenominational in character, and confined to unsectarian 
instruction in the Bible ; and that no measure of National 
Education would be effectual which did not provide for &B 
compulsory attendance of all children of school age, to be 
enforced by School Boards established in every district. As 
au amendment to this resolution Mr, Cowper-Temple intended 
to move, " that in all schools established by means of local 
rates, no catechism or religious formulary which was distiiuh 
tive of any particular denomination should he taught." (^) 

' Mr. Comper-TempU was Chairnian of the Education Uiuoii. Hi 
eipluitiDil, hawiiver, during the debates ia Pailiament that he did not put hit 
ameadiueat on paper at the reqneiit, or as the reprcaentative of the Union. 
The wording of the clause is somewhat amtiigaoiu, and might be laterprettd 
to admit cateuhbins and fonnalariea which are diallnctire of more thta ond 
sect. Mr. Cowper-Temple is said to have stated that he intended it to allow 
the nse of the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Cocamundments, and ApoHtles Cre«d. 
But I beliere that in prasdoa tlia interpretation of its author htu^Mlf 
considerably narrowed. ^^^^| 
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But on the order of the day for going into committee 
Mr. Gladstone rose to make a further statement. From this 
it appeared that the Government had decided on adopting 
Mr, Cowper-Temple'a amendment — and on the time-tahle con- 
science clause. They had also resolved to strike out clause 
23, which authorised School Boards to give assistance out of 
the rates to voluntary schools. In lieu of this clause they 
proposed to raise the grant to denominational schools out of 
the consolidated fund, so that it would he equivalent to fifty 
per cent, of their expenditure. They also proposed to 
discontinue the budding grant after tlie period of grace 
allowed to the denominations to estahliah new schools. 

These proposals could hardly he satisfactory to the 
League or to Nonconformists. The Ministry, in fact, threw 
themselves into the arms of their enemies. They adopted 
the claase proposed hy the Chairman of the Union, and the 
suggestion made by Lord Eobert Montagu that they should 
return to the former liberal scale of grants. The building grant 
was discontinued in such a manner as to give a stimulus to 
the foundation of denommational schools. The grants which 
were appUed for before the end of the year would, at the 
normal rate of application, have extended over from fifteen to 
twenty years. In the schools thus established and endowed, any 
kind of religious instruction might be given at the pleasure of 
the schoolmaster — excepting the uac of catechisms and formu- 
laries. Mr. Disraeli charged the Government with creating a 
" new sacerdotal class." They also refused to concede the 
principle of direct and general compulsion, upon which 
public opinion chiefly reHed to secure an efficient system. 

Mr. Henry Eichard gave notice of a motion " That 
grants to existing denominational schools should not be 
increased, and that in any national system of elementary 
education the attendance should be everywhere compulsory, 
and the religious instruction should be supplied by voluntary 
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efforts, and not out of the public funds." It was reacdved 
by the Executive to support this amendment. The most 
representative Nonconformist bodies also passed resolutions 
in its favour. The debate upon it occupied four nights, 
and extends to 250 pages of Hansard. Sixty-two LiberalB, 
representing many of the largest conatituencies in tiie 
kingdom, went into the lobby against the Qovemment 
upon this motion. 
-^ A still larger defection occurred on the diacuasion f£ 

clause 17, providing for the regulation of pubHc elementaiy 
schools. To the Government clause (that adopted from Mr. 
Cowper-Temple) Mr. Jacob Bright moved a further amend- 
ment — that in rate-supported schools in which the Scriptures 
were taught, the teaching should not be used or directed in 
favour of, or against the distinctive tenets of any rehgious 
denomination. The division upon this amendment ought 
to have conveyed a aufBcient warning to any Ministry not 
absolutely bliud, or bent upon rushing on its own destruction. 
One hundred and thirty-three Liberals walked out of the 
House without voting, while 132 Liberals, representing 
1,063,579 electors, voted against the Government. The 
clause proposed by the Government was carried by the 
union of 121 Liberals (including 25 Government officials) 
and 132 Conservatives. The Liberal minority included 
members of every section of the party, representing con- 
stituencies of all diversities of character, from the city ot 
London to the West Biding. 

Fi-om this time, although the League did not relax its 
efforts, it was felt that the struggle in Parliament was nearly 
a hopeless one. In the progress of the bill through Com- 
mittee the Government steadily resisted all amendments, 
whether proceeding from the League or the Church party. 
Wliere attempts were made to give a more reactionary 
character to the measure the iidherenta of the League gave • 
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cordial support to the Ministiy, but only in their turn to be 
cruBhed by an alliance between the MiniBterialista and the I 

Tories. I 

V- Mr. Widter's amendment for the establishment of I) 

School Boards in all districts waa defeated, but as an evidence " 
of the importance which the country attached to the repre- 
sentfttive principle in educational management, it ia worthy of 
notice that 112 Liberals voted against the Ministry. As a 
partial concession to the strong feeling which existed 
Mr, Forster consented to introduce a provision for the creation 
of School Boards on the application of the inhabitants. 

Sir Stafford Northcote made an effort to omit the words 
prohibiting the use of catechisms and formularies in rate- 
supported schools, and Sir John Pakington moved to make 
the reading of the Bible compulsory. Both proposals were 
lost. 
J Mr. Dixon's motion to secure free admission into rate-// I 
aupported schools was eq^ually ineffectual i 

V- Sir Charles Dilke moved that the School Boards should ' 
be elected by the ratepayers instead of by Town Councils 
and Vestries. The amendment waa opposed by the Govern- 
ment and rejected by the narrow majority of 150 against 
145. The lesson of this divisioo, however, waa not lost, 
since at a later stage the Government accepted the proposal. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish is responsible for the cumula- 
tive vote, which Mr. Gladstone, with some impetuosity, 
accepted on the part of the Government. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the 
progress of the bill is, that clause 25 permitting the payment 
by School Boards of fees in denominational schools, waa 
agreed to without discussion or division. The explanation 
however ia obvious. The clause waa grouped with clause 23 
of the original bill, which provided for assistance out of the 
rates to existing schools. The greater clause over-shadowed 



the leaser, and it was not discovered that the latter involved 
a similar principle. It was therefore overlooked. Consider- 
ing the feeling which was afterwards aroused by the attemjit 
to enforce the 25th section, it is worth while to reflect what 
would have happened if clauee 23 had heen allowed to pass, 

A further effort waa made by Sir Thomas Eazley to 
insert clauses providing for direct and general compulaioa, 
but it was defeated. 

On the motion of Mr. Candliah that the parliamentaiy 
grant should not he extended to schools not then in existence, 
unless they were provided by School Boards, Mr. Dixon 
entered a formal protect against the course pmsued by the 
Government, which he predicted would endiu ci'eating religious 
dissensions, disastrous both to religion and education. With a 
fine sense of casuistry, Mr. Forster replied that the money 
offered by the Government was intended for secular and not 
for religious teaching ; and this notwithstanding the admission 
of the voluntary managers, that their schools could not 
continue to exist without aid from the Government In 
considering the conduct of the measure by the Vice-President, 
one of the least satisfactory features is, that while professing 
to change the principle upon which grants were made, 
allocating them for secular instead of reUgious instruction, lie 
did it in such a manner as to strengthen and encourage the 
foundation of schools, whose chief object was, by their own 
admission, to foster denominational interests. In 1839 Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Russell, in the name of the Queen, 
declared that education must have a religious basis, and they 
consistently refused aid to schools in which religion was not 
taught. In 1870 Mr. Forater professed that the sole object of 
the Ministry was to provide secular education, yet he was 
careful to carry it out in such a way that sectarian schoob 
would receive the largest share of the advantages offeiad bj 
the Government, 
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B On the discussion of the parliamentaiy grant Mr. 

^bevelyan, who had resigned his post in the Ministry, 

Hddiessed the House. He said that private members stood 

Hb a happier position than members of the Government, for 

^Biey were justiiied in voting for the bill under protest, at a 

^Rture time opposing the increased grant ; but it would be 

^pie duty of the Government to press forward the increased 

■pants, for which every member of the Government would 

^M bound to vote, however much it might be against the 

H^beral creed. He was not prepared to incur such an 

negation. Politicians of his standing had formed their 

oeliefs and aspirations during the Irish Church Agitation 

of 1868, and during that period, Scotland and Wales and 

many of the large towns of England, pronounced against 

denominational education. That election was, in large 

portions of the country, a crusade in favour of religious 

equahty. Very great was the responsibihty of confusing 

ideas of right and wrong by repudiating denominational 

ascendancy in Ireland, and then pouring out the public 

money lite water in favour of denominational education 

in England. He felt bound to oppose the increased grant, 

and this was why he had taken the painful step of leaving 

the Government. 

In the House of Commons, the ballot in School Board 
elections was stoutly contested by the Conservatives, hut was 
carried by the Government after an all-night sitting. The 
House of Lords subsequently expunged the clause, to which 
the Government assented. 

On the third reading of the bill, Mr. Dixon said that ha 
had not offered to it a factious opposition, or attempted to 
delay its pragress, but it must uot be concluded that he 
was satisfied. It was his intention to give notice that early 
next session he should move for leave to bring in a hill to 
Eunend the act. It owed ita success in the House mainly 
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to two causes, which would not be forgotten in the coimtry. 
The first was the constant and earnest support given to it ly 
the Opposition, and the other was the statement, made over 
and over i^in hy the Government, amounting almost to a 
threat, that unless their usual supporters went into the same 
lobby with them, they would run the risk of losing the bill, 
and incur the condemnation of the country. He regretted 
that the success of the bill had been pui-ehased at such ft 
heavy price, for he could not hide from himself that it had 
roused the suspicion, the distrust, and the ant^oniBm of 
some of the most earnest supporters of the Government, 
He thought it was a great disadvantage, if not a positive 
evil, that those wlio had done so much to place the Govem- 
meat iu the position it occupied, should be accustomed to 
an attitude of opposition, and to make appeals that would be 
repeated to the Liberal party outside the House, against the 
action of a Ministiy which had hitherto received from tixtm 
the moat unvarying, loyal, and enthusiaatic support. 

Tlie concluding debate was also marked by a passage irf 
arms between the Prime Minister and Mr. Miall, who 
apoke as the Nonconformist representative in the House. 
The latter complained that he and his supporters had been 
made to pass through the Valley of Humiliation. The 
Administratioii was in power mainly in consequence of the 
support given by the Nonconformist body to the policy 
announced by the first Minister of the Crown two yeais 
before. They gave whatever new impulse was given to the 
Liberal cause, then and for years to come. When this question 
was brought forward they did not expect anything immoderate, 
or demand anything that was selfish ; but they thought that 
some consideration would have been paid to their objections — 
which, however, had been increased and a^ravated by the 
remedies applied. He suggested that there would in future 
be a diminution of the confidence which they had formerly 
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^R^sed in the Miaiatry, and greatly incensed the official 
Liberals by using the expieasion, " once bit, twice shy." 

Mr. Gladstone made an impetuous reply, in ■which ha 
justified the course which had heen taken hy the Government. 
He said, " my honourable friend thinks it worthy of him to 
resort to a proverb, and to say that the tiiiie has come when 
ha is entitled to use the significant language, ' once bit, twice 
sby.' But if my hon. friend has been bitten, by whom is it 7 
If he has been bitten, it is only in consequence of expectations 
which he Iiels himself chosen to entertain, and which were not 
justified by the facts. We have been thankful to have the 
independent and honourable support of my hon, friend, but 
that support ceases to be of value when accompanied by such 
reproaches as these. I hope my hon, friend will not continue 
that support to the Government one moment longer than he 
deems it consistent with his senae of duty and right. For 
God's sake, sir, let him withdraw it the moment he thinks it 
better for the cause he has at heart that he should do ao." 
The language used on both sides proves how intense was the 
exasperation which existed between Ministers and a large 
section of their supporters ; and the subseq^uent history of the 
Administration shows how ready the Nonconformists were to 
take the Prime Minister at his word. A subsequent portion 
of his speech may be adduced in proof of the political honesty 
of his character, but at the same time it exhibits the wide 
gulf which existed in feeling between himself and the maaa 
of those who had "returned him to power. He made no 
pretence that the Education Act was a measure for secular 
education only, or even that it was impartial in character. 
He said, " it was with us an absolute necessity- — a necessity 
of honour and a necessity of policy — to respect and to favoui- 
the educational establishments and machinery we found 
existing in the country. It was impossible for us to join in the 
langOf^e, or to adopt the tone which was conscientiously and 



conaistently taken by some members of the House, wbo look 
upon these voluntary schoola, having generally a denomma- 
tional character, as admirable passing expedients, fit indeed 
to be tolerated for a time, deserving all credit on account of 
the motives which led to their foundation, but wholly 
unsatisfactory as to their main purpose, and therefore to be 
supplanted by something they think better." These expres- 
sions were conaisteut at any rate with the course which Mr. 
Gladstone bad always pursued in relation to education, 
thoi^h they did not exhibit great sagacity in estimating the 
weight and direction of public opinion. 

In the concluding stages Mr. Forster made light of the 
threat of an agitation againat the act — but this did not deter 
Mr. Dixon from giving notice of his intention to move in the 
next session for its amendment, 

/ ■ The act received the Eoyal assent on the ninth ofj,' 
August, 1870. 

The Denominationalists were allowed up to the Slst of 
December to make application for building grants. The 
Church papers demanded immediate and energetic action on 
the part of Churchmen. Not a moment, they declared, 
was to be lost. They were advised to ascertain the 
educational need in every district, and to report " schools in 
progress " to the Department. The Roman Catholics took tha 
same course, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Howard leading 
the movement. These appeals to purely sectarian interests 
resulted in 3,111 applications (') to the Department fte 
building grants in less than five months — the normal rata 
of application being about one hundred and fifty per annum. 

If any doubt had been felt as to the effect of the act in 

stirring up sectarian feuds, it was soon dissipated by the action 

of the country. Everywhere the introduction of the law was 

the signal for the revival of disputes of the most painful 

' Of thaae applii;ation9 1,333 wera afcarwardB witWrawn. 
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character, wliicli previously had shtmbered, and wliich it was 
hoped were gradually dying out. Mr. Forster'a reward for 
passing tlie act, which he accompliBhed by means of an 
ability and persistency which are not denied, was a seat in the 
Cabinet. But his relations with his constituents, or more 
correctly with the Liberal party in Bradford, were embittered 
for the next ten years. In January, 1871, he went to 
Bradford to deliver an account of his stewardship. He was 
met by a vote amounting to one of want of confidence. 

Mr. Alderman West moved, and Mr. Alderman Scott 
seconded, a resolution, — 

"That this meeting tenders its congratulations to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., on his having obtained the 
high and honourable position of a member of Her Majesty's 
Cabinet, and begs, at the same time, to thank him for the full 
and clear account of his parliamentary experience during the 
past year, which he has given this evening." 

Ml', Charles Turner moved as an amendment, — 

" That this meeting having heard Mr. Forster's account 
of his parliamentary experience during the past session, and 
fully recognising his previous services to the Liberal cause, 
r^ets its inability to approve of the educational measure 
passed mainly by his exertions, and deplores deeply the 
means resorted to, to secure its adoption in a Liberal 
House of Commons." 

Mr. Elias Thomas seconded the amendment, which was 
carried. The Vice-President, however, had his consolations 
in the confidence and praise of the clergy, the Tories 
and their press. On a rumour of his removal from the 
Education Department, the Guardian remarked, " We should 
be glad to see his advancement to any post of gi'eater dignity, 
but certainly it will illustrate very unhappily the necessities 
of parliamentary government if, just as he has shown himself 
master of the situation in one most important Department, he 
30 
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bIiouUI he tmnsfcrred to another in which he has eveiytluBg 
to Icani. The work of the education bill is not done ; on the 
next two or three years everything will depend. We douU 
whether Parliament would have given such unexampled 
autocracy to the Department if they had not fancied that 
^Ir. Forster was to preside over the inauguration of the new 
work." 

With these ill omens, the Education Act of 1870 
entered upon its work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BRIOD. — FltOM THE PASSING OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 1870, 

TO THE Adoption by the League of the Seculae 
Platfokm, 1S72. 



Korpi'iTOSTANDiNG its defecta in important particulars, the 
Education Bill, as it was sent up to the House of Lords, 
was a veiy different measure from the draft whicli Mr. Forater 
had introduced. The separation of religious and secular 
instruction effected by the time-tal)le conscience claiise was 
only partial — it was as Mr. Gladstone said, a separation in 
time alone. Yet it was the acceptance of a principle, which, 
step by step, with a persiatency which never yields, has been 
giaduaUy asserting itself in the practice of out legislature 
and government for a century past. Ten years before the 
passing of the Act the justice and practicability of any 
conscience clause was denied by nine-tenths of the school 
managers; and the general imposition of a time-table 
conscience clause would have been felt to he the most complete 
and disastrous defeat which Denominatioualism could sustain. 
It is not desirable to over-estimate the value of the conces- 
Bion. The time will probably come when such a badge of 
toleration will not he required. It is very doubtful indeed 
whether in the existing state of society, any conscience clause 
which ingenuity could devise woidd prove effectual The 
actual experience under the existing clause has not been 
satisfactory ; but stiU something was gained. Mr. J, S. Mill 
said, " I should be glad to forget as soon as possible what the 
bill would have been without it. Though brought in by a 
Government which has earned such high distinction as the 



destroyer of religious iuequality in Ireland, a moi'B effectual 
plan could have scarcely been devised by the strongest 
champion of ecclesiastical ascendancy, for enabling the dei^ 
of the Church of England to educate the children of the 
greater part of England and Wales in their own religion at 
the expense of the public." (') The integrity of the denomi- 
national teaching was broken by the clause. The principle of 
the division in time between the two branches of instruction 
once admitted, the complete separation in other respects has 
become a question of patience. 

In some other points the denominational character of the 
bill had been successfully attacked. The proposed year of| 
grace was reduced to about live months ; the direct power to ; 
subsidize denominational schools out of the i^ates had been I 
negatived; and the teaching of catechisms and fonnulariesl 
in rate-aided schools liad been prohibited. 

The amendments iu the civil clauses of the bill, striking 
also against denominational influence, were even of greater 
value. These provided cliiefly for the free election of Schooli 
Boards by the ratepayers, and the power of localities t«l 
acquire School Boards on application to tlie Department,' 
These amendments brought more freely into play the 
principles of local rating and local management. The 
permissive power to ostubliah Boards by the vote of the 
School district, became in practice of the highest value, for 
it was by this means that the best results of the Act were 
produced. 

As soon as the bill became law, the Executive Cwa- 
mittee decided on a double line of policy. It was 
resolved in the iirst place to make the most of the 
Act as an educational measure, by encouraging the appli- 
cation of the representative principle, in the formation of 
School Boards, the provision of schools, and the adopti(^jf 
' Speech at St. Jamus'a llfdl, March 25, 1870. 
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compulsory bye-laws. WliUe tlie Act was yet passing 
through its final stages, the Town Council of Bii-mingliani, at 
the instigation of Mr. Eixon, took steps for acquiring a School 
Board. This example was immediately followed in Leeds 
and Slieffield, and at a short time later by the Coipora- 
tions of Manchester, Livtrpool, Middleshoroiigb, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Eoltou, Coventiy, Cauterhury, Black- 
bum, and other important borouglis. 

It was also determined to agitate against the proposed 
increase of grants to denominational Schools, and to strive 
for other amendments calculated to make the educational 
operation of the Act more universal and efficient. 

A circular was issued by the Officei-s to the local 
branches, explaining how the Act might be put into opera- 
tion witliout waiting for the formal notices and enquiries, 
and urging the adoption of tliis course in all districts where 
there was an obvious deficiency of acconmiodation. With the 
same object, a letter by the Chainnan of the Executive on 
the advantages of School Board.'? was circulated, and a 
legal hand-book containing an Analysis of the act, for the 
use of members, was distributed. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held on the 
7th of September, it was resolved to maintain and extend 
the organisation of the League for the following purposes : — 
" 1. To assist in putting the Education Act in operation, 
BO as to secure, as far as possible, the eatabHshment of 
unsectarian, compulsory, and free schools. 2. To promote 
amendments in the Act by converting the permissive into 
obligatory clauses, and securing the recognition of the 
principle of rehgious equality in rate-aided schools. 3. To 
resist the increase of parlidmentary grants to sectarian 
schools. 4. To watch the progress of educational legisla- 
tion in reference to the Irish system, 5. To influence 
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public and parliamentary opinion by meetings, publications, 
petitions, and all other available means, in favour of a 
national, uusectarian, and free system of education; and 
with this view to secure the return of members to the 
House of Commons pledged to support the principles of 
the League." 

With these olijecte, renewed efforts were made to extend 
and re-invigorate the organisation. A large number of 
travelling and local agents were appointed, and an active 
canvass of the constitnenciea waa undertaken, with the 
result that in a short time the branches and adherents of 
the League were doubled. 

The electoral policy of the League was as yet undeveloped, 
but in the action taken at Shrewsbury, Newark, and othfr 
towns, there were distinct indications that principle would 
not be sacrificed for the sake of party cohesion. Speaking at 
Shrewsbury, Mr. Dale had called upon the constituencies not 
to vote for candidates who were unprepared to resist a 
denominational system, and the increase of grants to 
sectarian schools. " Nonconforaiista must make it clearly 
understood that there were certain terms by which their 
allegiance to the Liberal party stood or fell, and that they 
meant to take some part in Liberal counsels." 

The deep-seated distrust which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had created amongst Dissenters, was illustrated by the 
action of the Central Nonconformist Committee. This body 
had been appointed to watch the progress of the Education 
Bill in Parliament, but it was not dissolved on the passing of 
the Act. At a meeting held at Carr'a Lane, on the 19th 
of October, Mr. Chamberlain in the chair, it waa decided 
to continue the existence of the Committee, to obtain the 
amendment of those provisions wliich violated the principles 
of religious liberty, to secure the refusal of national aid to 
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new denominational schools, and its gradual witlidrawal from 
schools under sectarian management — to prevent the develop- 
ment of the denominational system in Ireland and Scotland, 
and to resist legislative encroachments on the liglita of 
Non conf omiis ts . 

A new departure in the movement was now taken. The 
Chairman Said that the Committee were of opinion that they 
had previously been a little too moderate, and whereas 
they had formerly asked that there should he no increase 
of aid to denominational schools, they now asked that all 
grants of national money for denominational purposes should 
gradually he withdrawn. The Committee proposed to assist 
in a movement which had already obtained many supporters 
in Scotland, and still more in Ireland, to resist any alteration 
of what was called the mixed system of education. 

The second annual meeting of the League was held at 
the Queen's Hotel, Birmingham, on the 25th of October, 1870, 
In moving the adoption of the report preaented by the 
Executive, Mr. Dixon sketched the progress which had been 
made. Since last year they had gained an Education Act, 
which, notwithstanding its defects, would set the country in 
motion. It depended greatly upon the League that the 
movement should not cease until every cliild in the country 
was efBeiently educated, and he trusted they would be 
animated to still greater exertions. They had not worked 
in vain in the past, but it was to the futui'e that they must 
look for results. They had merely prepared the ground on 
■which they might -hope to labour successfully, He referred 
to some of the defects of the Act which they might hope to 
amend. One of the greatest was the sanction of an increase 
of grants to existing denominational schools. He felt it to 
he a bitter thing to swallow, that they should have to listen 
to the leader of the Liberal party — -a man to whom tliey 
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owed tbe Irish Charch Bill — and to accept from liiJn a 
clause which was a deviation from the principles of religious 
liberty and equality. He urged the members earnestly to 
promote the establishment of School Boarda, and the enforce- 
ment of compulsion, 

Mr. Vernon Havcourt iu seconding the motion, etrongly 
condemned permissive legislation, which he described as a 
complimentary phi'ase for parliamentary cowardice. The 
word " efficient," crept in, in only an obscure manner in the 
clauses of the Education Act The foundation of the Act 
TPas School accommodation, whicli many people understood 
to mean a question of bricks and mortar. The party opposed 
to the League seemed to think that National Education 
coiiaiated in eighty cubical feet of apace ; whether it con- 
tained a child, and whether the child could read and write, 
did not aeem to be considered. It was argued that schools 
being provided there was to be no School Eoaid. He trusted 
this was not the true interpretation of the Act, but a 
great many people held that opinion, he might almost 
say, cherished that hope. The consequence was that 
there was a great rush on the building gi-ants^ quite irrespec- 
tive of what was to be done with the schools when they 
were built. 

A motion was made at this meeting to substitute the 
word " secular " for " unsectarian " in the programme of ttw 
League. The proposition received considerable support, but it 
was withdrawn on its being explained by Mr. Chamberlain 
that the general body of subscribers were not prepared for it, 
and that it woidd impair the efficiency of the oi^anisation. 

Sir Charles Dilke proposed a resolution advocating tlw 
estahhshment of School Boards, and the execution of 
the permissive powers of the Act, which was secon ded iHJ 
the Eev. Mr. Steiuthal. ^^^H 
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^K The Eev, J. W. Caldicott proposed aud Mr. R. W. Dale 
^feconded a resolution, recommending resistance to tlie increase 
I of grants to voluntary schools. 

On the motion of Mr. Vince, seconded by Mr. Wilkinaon, 
the following resolution was carried, definitely pledging the 
League to assist in maintaining intact the Irish system : — 
" That this meeting has heard with satisfaction that an 
Education League has been formed for Ireland, on a basis 
similar to that of the National Education League, and 
strongly sympathises with its promoters in their efforts to 
prevent the overthrow of the present system in Ireland, 
and the substitution of the denominational system in 
its atead." 

During the autumn and winter the citation of all 
public questions was iu a measure suspended, so completely 
was attention engrossed by the Continental war then raging, 
But in many boroughs preparations for a stru^le were 
beginning ; while in nearly aU the parishes the clei^ and 
Tories were making superhuman elTorts to provide school 
accommodation, and thus prevent the formation of Boards. 
The most flattering, exa^erated, and fallacious estimates of 
existing accommodation were prepared for the Department. 
The National Society's paper said the clergy were doing in 
one year " what, in the ordinary course of things, would have 
been done in twenty years." Begging letters were sent out 
on a scale never practised before; visitors at holiday 
resorts were hunted down by collectors ; and every sort of 
misrepresentation was used to exaggerate the cost and 
the inconvenience of School Boards. These efforts were 
80 far successful that it was estimated by the officials 
of the National Society, that some six thousand applications 
for building grants had been sent in, four-iiftlis of which 
were on behalf of Church Schools. On no previous occasion 



liad the clergy ever aliown a greater fear and diatruat of 
popular control. They had not forgotten the waming of 
Biahop Wilberforce, " Immediately you inti-oduce the raU- 
payer, you must give him the real direction of the instrao- 
tion fumiBhed by the rate." 

The opposition to School Boai-ds was led by the Bishops. 
The Bishop of Saliahury publicly returned thanks that there 
was only one School Board in an important part of his 
diocese. The Bishop of Chester headed the attempt to 
prevent the formation of a Board in his Cathedral Town. 
Wlien the regulations were issued by the Department for the 
formation of Boards in rural districts, there were some 
populous parishes in which steps were taken at once to secure 
a poll of the ratepayers. These contests were marked 1^ 
every kind of intimidation, misrepresentation, unscrupulous 
influence, and false cries, employed to maintain sectarian 
supremacy, and prevent popular representation. (') Tltf 
clei^y were suddenly and newly inspired with a great horror 
of rates, which, to say the least of it, was suspicious. The 
Bishop of Hereford, with sly humour, told hia clergy that 
although the farmers might fear God, it could he taken for 
granted that they feared a rate more. The ratepayers we« 
urged to vote against a Board unless they wanted their rates 
raised and their wt^es reduced. Pressure was put on tenant* 
to secure their votes ; they were talien by their landlords to 
the poll; and in some instances they were evicted where they 
voted for a School Board. The terrors of compulsion, threats 
of the prison, and the cat-o'-uine-tails were put before tie 
labourers. These tactics were in many cases successful, end 
the much dreaded institution was often rejected ; a result 
frequently secured by the votes of illiterates. The parisli 

' For details see the Ttlontlily Paper of the League ; also papers lij 
Mr. Bancf^, Mr. J. C. Cox, and Hr. Sonlej Johnstone, read at the thuJ 
Anuiiul bUeting, ISTl. 
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Baving decided against a Sclioo! Board it was sometimes found 
ia easy matter to collect w!mt waa called a " voluntary " 
Site ; or more frer[uently to tlirow an extra charge \ipon the 
Barents by raising the School fees. 

I ' The attitude of the clei^ towards School Boarda, where 
Hiey were found to he inevitable, was characteristic and 
lonsistent. There had been much talk, when the bill waa 
Before Parliament, about the liberality of the Church, and her 
fcilliugness to accept and work the measure in an undenomi- 
fetional sense. In the discussion on Mr. Jacob Bright'a 
BBendment, which sought to prohibit the teaching of dia- 
feictive tenets in rate-aided schools, Mr. Forster bad said, 
mat " it mattered little bow the clause was woi-ded, because, 
fchatever its precise terms might be, uudeuominational 
Siigioua teacliing would be given (in Board Schools). The 
Boveniment had already given the strongest indication, in a 
BDieral way, that the religious instruction was not to be 
petarian or dogmatia" The Church, however, bad no 
ptention of accepting Mr. Forster's intei'pretation of the 
Banae. The object the clergy set before themselves was to 
Ht the largest amount of distinctive Church teaching which 
■aa possible under the conditions of the Act. At a meeting 
K the Saltley Training College, held after the Act was 
fessed. Bishop Selwyn said, " The foundation of all teaching 
was the gift of the Holy Spirit in baptism. All school 
pachers should be communicants, and by their example lead 
pteir scholars to the Holy altar. In fine, let all schoolmasters 
liBt learn, and then teach all others they could, the grand 
tuths of that Catholic faith once for all delivered to the 
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On the same occasion, Lord Lyttleton, in advising 
school masters to do the best that was possible under the 
fetters imposed upon them, said, " The Act of Parliament 
put no restriction upon schoolmasters in teaching from the 



Bible, and, thougb he did not say they would be able to teach 
the full amount of distinctive doctrine, Le defied any one to 
say how much they would be limited to teaching." 

The Bishop of Winchester told his clergy that although 
creeds and catechisms were excluded, it would be easy for Uio 
schoolmaster to teach all the distinctive doctrinea of the 
Church without the use of those standards. 

The Bishop of Ely said, " he would rather see Mahomet- 
anism taught in the country than have that nndc^matic 
Christianity, which really meant Christianity with no doctrine 
at all" 

The Bishop of Peterborough said, " the position of the 
Church in relation to rate-aided schools was, that an attempt 
was about to be made to solve the problem, which he believed 
to be impossible, of teaching an indefinite Christianity." 

Mr. Disraeli advised that Churchmen " should omit no 
opportunity and no occasion to maintain and increase the 
legitimate and holy influence of tlie Church." 

The National Society declared that it was more necessary 
than ever that pupQ teachers should be taught dogmatically, 
in order that they might give the rehgious lessons in schools 
which had been btult, principally for that object. The 
Monthly Paper of the Society said : " If by a time-table, 
religious instruction be limited to a single hour a day, the 
more need is there, that the teaching given in that hour 
should be pointed, dogmatic, and unmistakable. All that is 
happening in the matter of education, is a call to the Church 
to put out her strength, and to do valiant battle for her 
principles in her schools," 

" Our work is to teacli children the facts of our religion, 
the doctrines of our rehgion, the duties of oui- religion, Wa 
must teach them the facta of our rehgion, that they may be 
inteUigent Christians, not ignorant as Heathens ; the docferinefl. 
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that they may not be Clitistians only, but Churcbmeii ; the 
duties, that they may not be Churchmen only, but communi- 
cants. This last, in fact, is the object at which we are 
uniformly to aim, the training of the young Chriatian for full 
communion with the Church ; and, as preliminary to that, a 
training for confirmation. The whole school time of a child 
should gi'adually lead up to this." 

" They (the children) ought to know why they should be 
Churchmen, and not Dissenters ; why they should go to 
church, and not to meeting ; why they should be Anglicans, 
£ind not Eomanista." 

*' The time has come when probably the whole fate of 
the Church of England, humanly speaking, will turn upon the 
hold she may have upon the rising generation. Political 
changes are giving more and more power to the people. If 
the Church have the people with her, she will be beyond all 
danger from adverse legislation. Let her, then, educate the 
children of the people in her principles." (,') 

A Church clergyman, Mr. Gace, the vicar of Great Barling, 
improved upon these instructions and put them into the 
practical shape of a eatecbism for use in parochial acliools. 
A specimen will suffice. 

" Question. — "VVe have amongst us various sects and 
denominations who go by the general name of Dissenters. 
In what light are we to consider them ? " 

" Answer, — As heretics, and in our litany we expreasly 
pray to be delivered from the ains of false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism." 

" Q. — la, then, their worship a laudable service 1 

"A. — No, because they worship God according to their 
own evil and corrupt imaginations," &c. 

" Q. — Is Dissent a great sin ? " 

' Monthly Paper of National Society, Augnst, 1871. 
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" A. — Yes, it is in direct opposition to our duty towards 
God." 

" Q. — Is it wicked then to enter a meeting house at 
aU?" 

"A. — Most assuredly; because as was said above, it is 
a house where God is worshipped otherwise than he has 
commanded, and therefore it is not consecrated to his honour 
and glory." 

This was the kind of teaching which might be given 
in substance, if not in form, in Board Schools, and the precise 
words of which might be taught in schools receiving aid 
from the rates, imder section 25. There were doubtlesa 
many clergymen of sufficient liberaHty to shrink from 
putting the Act to the purposes su^ested ; hut as ninety 
per cent, of aU Church Schools were in union with the 
National Society t!ie extracts given may he taken as fairly 
representative of the intentions and views of the great body 
of the clergy. 

At the second stage of the conflict caused by the ope»r 
tion of the Act — the election of School Boards — the divisione 
and hostilities of parties were more strongly marked than 
ever. The disappointment, the confusion, and the bitterness 
of feeUng were greatly intensified by the working of the 
cumulative vote, with its curious and anomalous results. 
Whatever may be the ultimate decision upon the advantages 
of this method of election, about which there was mucli 
difference of opinion, even amongst the Inembers of the 
League ; it must he admitted that the choice of the education 
question as the subject of the fii'st experiment was 
unfortunate. The Goverment of Sir Robert Peel had 
introduced into the Factory Bill of 1843, clauses based on a 
somewhat similar principle, having the hke object of 
fettering the majority ; but Lord John Eussell at once 
. the insidious nature of the device. If any 
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expectation was now entertained tliat election by the cumula- 
tive vote would smooth the working of the Act, and lead 
to compromise and harmony, it was speedily negatived. The 
immediate result was to exasperate the majority, to widen 
the breach, to encourage the spirit of aectariiiniam, and to 
make the Act the most unpopular measure of modem times. 
The avowed principle of the Act was to leave the decision of 
important questions of policy and administration to the 
judgment of localities. The effect of the cumulative vote 
was, in the greatest number of instances, to deprive the 
majority of the power of laying down any broad principles 
of action. Worse than this, in many cases, it enabled the 
minority, brought together by the combination of sectarian 
interests, to impose a policy and conditions absolutely 
repugnant to the views of the majority. In the working 
of the vote everything depends upon accurate knowledge of 
proportionate strength, upon the nice manipulation of 
numbers, upon the absolute obedience of the voters, and 
upon skilful electioneering. Under such circumstances, it 
■was an easy matter for a drilled, compact, organised minority, 
or a combinatiou of sects, amenable to disciphne, to obtain a 
victory over an undisciplined and independent majority, who 
■were practically disfranchised by the difficulty of securing an 
equal distribution of votes. In execution the new franchise 
became a Church and Chapel franchise, giving power to a 
number of discoi-dant sects, which had the resources of 
electioneering at their conunandj and whose last thought 
was the promotion of general education. In the first 
elections the Tories and the Church party, reinforced by 
the narrowest and most exclusive sects, achieved greater 
successes than they had done for generations in parliamentary 
and municipal contests. 

To add to the embarrassments of the cumulative votCj 
the early elections were taken under a system of voting 
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papers, which was uninteUigible to the great mass of the rate- 
payers. The result was that in the large boroughs, one-half 
of the electors took no part in the struggle. This happened 
in London, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffteld, and Notting- 
ham. Wliile the denominationalists, Churchmen, Eoman 
Catholics, and the representatives of cliques and interests 
were polled to a man, the majority of the community who 
care little about isma, were virtually disfranchised. 

To show how a minority may thus secure a triumph 
over the majority, the case of Birmingham may be taken. 
There was never any doubt that Birmingham was liberal, and 
was with the League. There was not an assured Liberal of 
reputation in the town who publicly dissented from the 
League scheme. The party was absolutely imited and was 
in a vast majority. At the parliamentary election in 1868, 
the Borough had refused to be fettered by the minority 
vote, and by means of an able organisation Iiad broken 
through its restrictions. The Liberal leaders now refused to 
acknowledge the principle of the cumulative vote, and 
determined to nominate fifteen candidates — that is the whole 
Board. Tliis has been generally regarded as a tactical error, 
but if the Liberals had been able to poll their full strength, 
there was good reason to believe that they could have carried 
fifteen candidates against eight Couservatives. If it was ft 
mistake for the Liberals to run fifteen candidates, it was a 
greater mistake, considering the proportion of parties, fiff 
the Conservatives to ran eight candidates. In the result e^it 
Churchmen and Tories were returned, with one Roman 
Catholic and six Liberals. A careful examination of all the 
circumstances leads to the conclusion that tlie Liberals were 
beaten, not because they attempted too much, but because 
the party was not sufficiently organised, and because the 
mauE^ers had not mastered the difficulties and intricacies of 
the new method of voting. It is a matter of notoriety that 
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be Liberal party at this time, tlioiigli united on tlie question ^^M 


f principle, was not as highly oi^nised as it had been before ^^H 


nd has been since. Too much confidence was placed in the ^^M 


nown auperiority of numbers, aad too much reliance on the 


Iteatige of 1868. 


Although the fifteen Liberal candidates secured a majority 


f 4,462 voters, and of 66,934 votea, they were defeated— and 


Church majority was returned. As a curious result of the 


tat election under the cumulative vote the figures deserve to 


B recorded — but in estimating their significance iU must be 


anembered that a lai-ge portion of the Liberal strength waa 


ft unpolled — a fact which could be easily demonstrated by ^^M 




ections. ^^H 


The voting was as follows :— ^^^| 


For the Fifteen lAherah, ^ 


Voteia. Tolas. 1 


bamberlain, Joseph (Unitarian) ... 13,861 ... 15,090 | 


ftle, R. W. (Independent Minister) 


.. 14,394 ... 16,387 


awaon, George (Dissenting Minister) 


.. 14,238 ... 17,103 


ison, George (Churchman) 


.. 14,435 ... 16,897 


ince. Rev. C. (Baptist) 


.. 14,138 ... 15,943 


'right, J. S. (Baptist) 


.. 13,567 ... 16,007 


aker, George (Friend) 


.. 13,399 ... 14.101 


alliugs, Jesse (Unitarian) 


.. 13,432 ... 13,873 


rosskey, Rev. H. W. (Unitarian) 


.. 12,917 ... 13,314 


alland. Rev. H. W. (Wesleyan) 


.. 12,955 ... 14,359 


oyd, G. B. (Fi-iend) 


.. 13,461 ... 14,643 


iddlemore, William (Baptist) ... 


.. 13,446 ... 14,332 


Idford, Wilb'am (Baptist) 


.. 12,284 ... 12,515 


rchdeacon Sandford (Churchman) 


.. 12,790 ... 13,202 


The first sis were successful. 1 


1 ^J 
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For the Eight Conservatives and Churchmen, 



Burges, Eev. Dr. .. 
Dale, Eev. F. S. .. 
Elkington, A. J. .. 
Gough, 'J. 
Hopkins, J. S. 
Lloyd, S. S. 
Sargant, W. L. .. 
Wilkinson, Eev. Dr. 



. 10,065 

. 8,807 

. 8,010 

. 8,461 

. 8,344 

. 11,134 

. 8,520 

. 9,601 



21,925 
17,465 
14,925 
17,481 
15,696 
30,799 
15,683 
19,829 



The whole eight were returned. 

The Eev. Canon O'SuUivan, the Eoman Catholic 
representative, headed the poll with the smallest number of 
voters, and the largest number of votes — voters 3,171; 
votes 35,120. 

Numerical Result 
Votes for the "Fifteen" 220,637 



Votes for the "Eight" 

Majority of votes for the ' 

Voters for the " Fifteen " 
Voters for the " Eight " 

Majority of voters for the 



158,703 

Fifteen" 66,934 



14,709 
10,247 



Fifteen" 4,462 



These figures sufficiently demonstrate that the cumula- 
tive vote gives the control, not to numbers, but to organisation. 
In other towns the anomalies were quite as glaring, and the 
general result of the first elections was, that in most Liberal 
boroughs in England the Tories and the Church secured the 
control of the School Boards for the first three years, with 
the power of taxing the majority to teach the religion of the 
minority. 

Much has been said in disparagement of the " Caucus/' 
but the caucus, which is simply another name for electoral 
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stoi^auiaation, was the offspring of the cumulative vote auJ 
the minority vote. 

The system of voting papera adopted in the first School 
Board elections has, happily, been abolished. While it 
existed, it was the parent of every description of trickery, 
deception, and fraud. Mr. Swinglehurst wrote fi-oni Kendal : 
" I have seen something of voting in half civilised States, 
but Mr. Porster's School Board voting haa no equal in 
fostering falsehood and trickery." 

This electoral chicanery wag accompanied by a revival 
of sectarian qaiarrels in their most objectionable form. 
Accusations of bigotry and intolerance on the one side, 
and of infidelity and irreHgion on the other, were freely 
exchanged amongst candidates. The Bible was brought into 
t]fe fray, to serve as an election rallying ground. The Church 
pai'ty in EuTningham declared that the question was one of 
" Bible or no Bible," notwithstanding that their opponents 
advocated the reading of the Bible ; and this hustings' ciy 
was advertised by huge placal^3s, on posting stations, from 
the windows of gin palaces and beer houses, and on the 
backs of cabs. The Church rate controversy was renewed 
under another semblance, and with more intense passion 
and irreconcilable hostility. No pai-hamentary or local 
contests had for generations previously been known to pro- 
voke the same amount of bitterness and division between 
parties. 

Protests against the cumulative vote were sent to the 
Government from the Birmingham Liberal Association, and 
other Liberal centres. An exhaustive analysis of the resulta 
of the early elections, with an able essay on the subject, was 
prepared for the League by Dr. James Freeman, of Birming- 
ham, and was widely circulated. In the next session of 
Parliament, Mr. Dixon introduced a bill for the alteration 
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of the law. He met, however, with little support, and tie 
bill, which was opposed "by some members of the League, 
■who belonged to the school of philosophic Eadicols, and who 
were aaxious to experiment in forms of proportionate 
representation, was withdrawn without a division. The 
working of the system has since been greatly improved by 
the abolition of voting papers, and the application of the 
ballot ; but it still depends upon nice calculations of 
strength, upon perfect organisation, and upon implicit sub- 
mission to discipline. The natural tendency of such artificial 
forma of voting is to make electioneering a science, and t* 
reduce political arrangements to machinery. Ey the practice 
of these means a more equitable balance of parties on the 
School Boards has been secured at recent elections. If 
evidence were wanted to prove how completely the majority 
were baffled and misrepresented in the first contests, it is 
only necessary to compare the results with those of single 
elections to supply the vacancies which arose. In many 
places Liberals were returned without effort, and by lai^e 
majorities, where Tories had obtained the control of they 
Boards. 

The effect of remitting religious questions to the decision 
of School Boards was exliibited the moment they began 
operations, The choice of chairmen, clerks, school visitors, 
and other officers, was determined by theological qualifica- 
tions, and on sectarian grounda. The system of proportionate 
representation bad no influence in restraining sectarian 
majorities from administering the Act, in matters alike of 
principle and detail, to theii" own advantage. The School 
Boards were the arenas in which solemn questiona of religion 
and delicate matters of doctrine were made the shuttlecock 
of debate. No better device could have been imagined for 
encouraging a spirit of irreverence. Candidates for the poal 
of schoolmaster were publicly examined respecting their 
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bterpretation of selected paas^ea of Scripture. The 
i of the Trinity, the AtoneEoent, the Inapiration of 
lipture, of Eternal Pimiahment, of the Actual Presence, 
ibjects of dispute. Extracts were read from the 
booka of the Catholic Church, to tlie cry of " No 
' and sometimea a Jew would possess himself of 
patts's hymns from which to quote " specimens of Christian 
irity." There was no cohesion iipon the majority of the 
I, except that of sectarianism, Acrimonious personal 
disputes were frequent. It was not an uncommon thing for 
a minority to leave the room in a body, or to refuse to serve 
on committees with members of opposite opinions. T!ie first 
meeting of the London Boaid was marked by a long and 
heated discussion as to the propriety of having private 
prayers before the opening of business. It was eventually 
decided that a room should be set apart for the purpoae for 
the use of those members who desired it. But at the next 
meeting the whole of the requisitionists were absent, and the 
chairman, Lord Lawrence, was left to his solitary devotions. 
The first chairman of the Birmingham School Board published 
a pamphlet, in which he indulged in personal reflections and 
criticisms upon the characters, ahihties, and conduct of his 
colleagues in the minority. 

It is notable that these discussions arose in towns which 
had been remarkable for hberahty of thought and toleration 
upon religious questions. If the occaaion sometimes seemed 
trivial, and if the personal feehng evoked was at times little 
short of scandalous, it was the more evident that nothing but 
very ingrained convictions could provoke divisions of such 
extent, in a society where different denominations had worked 
harmoniously together for many years for the promotion of 
social happiness and improvement. The conflict, though 
fought out on matters of detail, was throughout one of 
principle. On the one side it was an attempt to revive and 
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re-eiiact religious privilege aud jtrtrogative, and on the othei 
to preserve and advance the fullest measure of religions 
liberty and equality. 

The signal for the conflict was given at the BirminglmiQ 
Scliool Board, and for the following three years the proceed- 
ings of the Board were watched with intense interest through- 
out the country. The Kev. F. S. Dale, the most able and 
persistent member of the Church majority, gave notice of two 
resolutions, one for the enforcement of tlie powers of com- 
pidsion, and the other for the payment of fees in existiog 
schools, The motion was brought foi-ward before there was 
any school under the control of the Board, and its object, aa 
generally received, was to fill and to assist the denominational 
schools at tlie cost of the ratepayers. The resolution took 
the fonu of empowering the remission of fees under Sea 17. 
It was shown that this could not be done, as the Board had 
no Schools ; but it was discovered tliat fees could be paid at 
existing Schools undor Sec. 25, and it was to the powers 
of this section that the subsequent debates had special 
reference. 

Mr. Chamberlain led the country agitation against the 
25th section. At the School Board he moved an amendment 
to Mr. Dale's resolution declaring that the payment of money 
out of the rates to tlie denominational schools would bo an 
infringement of the rights of conscience, and would delay the 
establishment of free schools. At a later stage of the discua- 
sion the special reason advanced in support of the 25th 
section, was the alleged " right of choice " which it gave to 
the parents. But, as Mi'. Dbton pointed out, the clause waa 
introduced when there was no right of choice — the only 
schools being those of a denominational character. The party 
which opposed compulsion as un-Euglish and unconstitutiouid 
was now trying to use the law to force children into aectariftfl 
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schools. In some parts of Englaiid the law was administered 
in this manner. For several years the Manchester School 
Board had no schools under its control. The lioard did 
precisely the same work, and occupied the same position which 
the Education Aid Society had done, with this difference — that 
instead of voluntary subscriptions the rates were used, and 
instead of persuasion a compulsory bye-law was enforced. 
It was not until several years had passed that the Board 
asked for any right of inspection in the schools which were 
assisted. The Board was in fact merely a rehef agency for 
the denominational managers. 

A similar course would have been followed in 
Birmingham if it had not been opposed by eyery device of 
controversy wliich the Liberal leaders, backed by three- 
fourths of the ratepayers, could employ. The six Liberals on 
the Board — Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Dale, Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. Dison, Mr. Vince, and Mr. Wright — were the acknow- 
leged leaders of the Liberal party in the borough, and the 
ablest speakers and debaters which the town could produce 
when it was celebrated for a wealth of talent amongst pubho 
men. The fortnightly meetings of the Board were looked 
forward to witli the greatest interest and zest, partly because 
of the principles at stake, though no doubt also because 
of the intellectual enjoyment they afforded. They were 
always inconveniently crowded by the pubhc. The succeaaful 
resistance which the minority offered to the enforcement of 
of the 25th section, against a united and resolute majority, is 
unique in the proceedings of public bodies. For nearly three 
years the question was fought resolutely, step by step ; at 
the Board, in I'arhameiit, in the Town CouncQ, at the 
Education Department, in the Queen's Bench, and at every 
election and public gathering of Liberals in every ward 
of the borough. When at last the majority, by Mandamus 
from the Queen's Bench, compelled the Town Council to 



honour the precept of the Board, they did not venture to 
enforce the bye-law they had made ; since it was well under- 
atood that the levies would have been resisted in the homes 
of the ratepayers, and distraints, on a scale wholesale and 
unparalleled, would have been necessary to collect the rate. 

It must not however be understood that the first 
Birmingham School Board did nothing but wrangle abont 
first principles. At the Committees of the Board much 
solid work was done, in estimating the school requirements 
of the borough and in arrangiug for its supply. In the 
first three years the foundation was laid for the system of 
splendid schools which are now conducted under the 
administration of the Board. 

It has been sometimes objected that the 25th clause 
was a small matter to cause such an unusual amount of 
feeling. The total payments made by virtue of the clause 
in 1872 were a little over £5,000, of which about two thirds 
was voted in Manchester and Salford. This sufficiently 
indicates the extent to which the subsidy might have 
grown if it had not been checked by public agitation. 
If the example of Manchester and Salford had been generally 
followed in parishes having a compleraeut of school accom- 
modation, the country might have had imposed upon it a free 
and compulsory system in denominational schools alone, 
with School Boards established for the single purpose of 
paying fees out of the rates and enforcing compulsion. 
It has always been surprising bow easily the objections of 
denominational managers to free education disappear, when 
the school fees can be provided with advantage to, or 
without embarrassing their financial arrangements. 

But the 25tli clause was merely the key of a position, 
chosen upon which to fight the issue, whether the country 
was prepared to accept in perpetuity the system of sectarian 
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Bcbools supported by public rates. Mr. Disraeli saw the 
position. He said, "The 25tb clause may be called the 
symbol of the question ; those who are in favour of the 
25th clause are in favour of religious education, and tiioae 
who are against it are in favour of secular education," 
Mr. Chamberlain accepted tlie situation. He wrote, " It is 
futile to allege that the practical results are small, and tliat 
the grievance is sentimental, for Dissenters are almost 
unanimous in their conviction, that a grave principle 
is involved, and that now or never they must take 
their stand against what they af&rm to be a retrograde 
policy." 

Outside the School Board the agitation was conducted 
ty the League, reinforced by Liberal associations and by 
the various combinations of Nonconformists, and of Working- 
men. The movement amongst the Dissenters was strikingly 
active and earnest. A conference of the Nonconformist 
Committees of Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham waa 
held at Manchester in April, 1871, at which it was arranged 
to call a general conference, and also to appoint a deputation 
to represent to the Prime Minister their insuperable objection 
to the 25th clause. This deputation represented all sections 
of Protestant Nonconformists, and comprised representatives 
from various parts of the country. At Mr. Gladstone's 
request, their case was stated in writing and submitted for 
his consideration. A part of their contention was that he 
had undertaken, in striking out clause 23 of the original 
till, that a distinct and definite line should be drawn 
between School Boards and voluntary schools — that the tie 
between them should be altogether severed. Instead of the 
direct subsidy contemplated by clause 23, the grants had 
been increased to them by fifty per cent., but the payments 
under the 25th section, though nominally for fees, were in 
the nature of a subsidy. 
33 
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The managers -aud supporters of the Nonconformist day 
Bchools in Birmingham declined to receive the fees, and in i 
memorial to the Board protested against their payment to 
other schools. At an immense gathering of Dissenters in the 
Towa Hall, an appeal was made from the School Board to 
the constituency. At meetiags of the Congregational ami 
Baptist Unions it was declared to be a new fonn of the old 
Church-rate, to he resisted more resolutely than ever. A 
representative gathering of the London Nonconformists wae 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, at which a moat emphatic 
protest wus adopted. At every meeting of Dissentas 
throughout the country, and at the annual meetings of the 
Associations of Nouconformist churches, resolutions were 
adopted, encouraging the League in the continuance of the 
agitation. There was no division or disunion amongst the 
Dissenters on the question ; and the meetings at which the 
subject was to be discussed were as remarkable for their 
numbers as for tlieir unanimity. 

The feeling was intensified by the partiality shown at 
the Education Department, and the pressure put upon School 
Boards to make them adopt bye-laws under section 25. In 
cases where a power was taken to remit fees under section 17, 
Mr. Forster said " it would not be just " for the Boards not 
to avail themselves of section 25, Thus, the Liberals had to 
contend not only against the Tories, the Church, and the 
disadvantages of the cumulative vote, but agaiBst a Liberal 
Government, an adverse administration of the Act, and 
against the moral weight of the Education Department. The 
Department had often been unpopular in the country, hut 
never so much out of favour as now. The feeling which Mr, 
Lowe's action upon the revised code had aroused, was of a 
very different character to tliat inspired by Mr. Forster, The 
former had provoked the personal hostility of a few thousand 
school managers, teachers, and monitors, upon whose vested 
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Hftterests he was supposed to Lave encroached. There was 
^fclai^e admixture of personal spite in the antagonism, which 
^■as based upon no principle, but upon selfish considerations. 
^Btet the opposition to Mr. Forster had nothing personal in its 
^■ttTire. It arose from the conviction that he had betrayed 
Hhe principles which had been entrusted to him, and had 
^BTown back the cause of progress. The respect which he 
^bd professed for municipal opinion was in strange contrast 
^■Ith his attempt to make locahties accept a forced interpreta- 
Hjon of the Act. The usefulness of the Education Department 
Hrsa greatly undermined. It is desirable that a State Depai't- 
^bent having such extensive and various ramifications should 
^b able to command the respect of the country. This could 
^■bt be the case when the School Boards flatly refused to obey 
H^ instructions of "my Lords." A conflict between a central 
^Hnrd and the local governing bodies, backed by the people, 
H^iild have but one issue. The School Boards at Southamp- 
^K&, Portsmouth, Wednesbury, and other towns refused to ba 
^Eetated to by the Department. Opinion was still further 
^Bitraged by the partiality with which the Endowed Schools 
H^t was administered, the tendency of which was to throw 
H|ie secondary education of the country entirely into the 
^ands of the clei^y. , 

I The result was that very early in the course of the 

, agitation, the relations between the Government and their 
Radical and Dissenting supporters were seriously imperilled. 
Some attempts were made to check the disintegration ; but 
no ooucesaions were offered on the part of the Government, 
who held with obstinacy rather than with firmness to the 
policy they had laid down. Appeals were made to the leaders 
of the country movement not to endanger the union of the 
party. Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Melly were both strongly 
opposed on principle to the payments in question, but they 
held that the matter was settled by the Act of 1870, and 



that the position must be accepted. Tliia idea was repudiated 

by the leaders of the agitation, and by the rank and file of 
the party, and open revolt from the first was only restrained 
by the strong sentiments of affection and esteem which the 
Prime Minister bad inspired amongst all sections of the 
patty. 

The plea of the " right of choice," supposed to be 
guaranteed by tlie 25th section, whether put forward by the 
clergy or tlie Department— it was never put forward by tha 
parents — was disingenuous. The clause was enforced where 
there were only denominational schools, and where there 
could be no right of choice. The very men who set up the 
cry of the right of choice were those who had made it 
impossible that there should be any choice in three-fourths 
of the school districts. Mr. Bright said " I suppose there 
are probably thoiisands of parishes in which there will 
scarcely be any schools bat Church schools." This was the 
state of things which the Act was aimed to produce. Tha 
" right of clioice" was a pretence and was advanced in the 
interests ofthe denominational schools. But if the cry had been 
ever so genuine it was one which the temper of the country 
would not have acquiesced in. If it meant anything it 
meant that parents should-have the right to have the religion 
of their choice taught out of the public rates — a claim 
wholly opposed to the tendencies and principles of modem 
legislation. 

The Act bad hardly been a year in operation — scarcely a. 
Board school had been opened, when distraints were being ' 
made for the recovery of rates, upon the goods of persons 'I 
who refused to contribute to the support of denominational 
schools. 

New complications were introduced by the movements 
in Scotland and Ireland. The Scotch BiU of the Government, 
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introduced in 1871, was more sectarian in character than the 
English Act, as it had been amended. The conscience clause, 
if not a sham in purpose, would have been in practice the 
merest delusion. The time table was given up. Creeds and 
formularies were permitted throughout the daily instruction. 
The universal formation of School Boards, with powers of 
compulsion, became, under these circumstances, a concession 
to the Deuominationalists, and made it a certainty that 
wherever compulsion was carried out, sectarian instruction 
might be forced on every child. 

From Scotland attention naturally turned to Ireland. In 
any ease this was inevitable, but it was quickened by the 
appeals which came to the English Nonconformists from 
the Protestants of Ireland, The members of the disestab- 
lished Church, with those Protestant sects who had helped to 
procure disestabhahment, were already fearful of seeiug 
another religion established in its place. The agitation o£ 
the Eoman Catholic hierarchy for the overthrow of the 
combined or mixed system had been stimulated by the 
definite extension of the sectarian system in England, and 
there was a growing distrust amongst Protestants in all parts 
of the kingdom as to the intentions of the Government, In 
a debate on a Bill of Mr. Fawcefct for the aboHtion of teats 
in Trinity CoUege, Dublin, Mr. Vernon Harcourt called 
attention to the reserve and mystery with which the 
Government shrouded their opinions on the question, and, 
with great sagacity, predicted that it was the subject which 
would probably cause the shipwreck of the Liberal party. 
The uneasiness which was felt had led to the formation 
of the Education League for Ireland, which was in union 
with the English League. The objects were, to maintain 
non-sectarian education in Ireland, to oppose changes in the 
national system, and to raise the status of teachers and 
improve the quality of education, If it had not_been for 
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the agitation against the EDglish Act, tliere would have bean 
gi'eat danger of an anarchy of opinion on this subject, caused 
hy the want of candour on the part of Ministers, and their 
demoralising concessions to Denomiuationalism in England, 
"While the Tiines supported deuominationid education in 
England, it thought it was high time the Llovernmeut 
iufoi-med the Roman Catholic prelates that their demands 
could not he complied with. The ^eelator, with more 
even-handed justice, thought that what was fair for England 
was fair for Ireland. There was probably some doubt and 
division in the Cabinet, and it was well known to be a 
ticklish question. Some Ministers were openly advocating 
State supported denominational colleges. Mi'. Goschen, and 
Mr. Chichester Fortescne, the then Chief Secretary, proclaimed 
tlieir desire to extend the denomhiational system. Mr. Glad- 
stone's speeches left his opinions in doubt, and thia very 
uncertainty whs the cause of much anxiety. 

The chauges demanded by the Roman Catholic heirarchy, 
as put before the Irish Eojal Commission which reported in 
1971, were great, startling, and aggressive. The manifesto 
of the Bishops required "all restriction upon religious 
teaching to be removed " — " the fulness of distinctive religions 
teaching to be permitted to enter into the course of secular 
instruction" — "full liberty to be given to the performance of 
religious exercises, and the use of religious emblems," (') 
The intention to push their demands to the extremity by 
means of religious and political organisation soon received 
confirmation. At a meeting of Eoman Catholic Bishops held 
in October, 1871, a aeries of resolutions were drawn up and 
ordered to be read at public maaaes of the Itoman CathoUo 
Church thi-oughont Ireland. Amongst other things the 
Bishops " declared their unalterable conviction that Catholic 
education was indispensably necessary for the preservaiton of 
L ' Rc^iort of Mr, Laurii?, Assistant CommiesioQer, par. 10, 3. 



the faith and morals of the Catholic people." " In union 
with the Holy See and the Bishops of the Catholic world 
they renewed their often-i-epeated condemnation of mixed 
education as intrinsically and grievously dangerous to faith 
and morals." They drew from Irish history evidence that 
" godless education was auhversive of religion and morality, 
of domestic peace, of the rights of property, and social 
order." In, 'all future elections of Members of Parliament 
they pledged themselves to oppose the return of candidates 
who would not uphold the prhiciple of denominational 
education for Catholic children. Cardinal Cullen said, 
" they pronounced for Catholic schools. Catholic teachers. 
Catholic books, everything Catholic in the education of their 
children ; " and they claimed " an adequate share " of patron- 
age and endowment. 

No one will deny to the Roman Catholic Bishops the 
merit of candour and honesty. They did not cloak their 
design under the pretence that the subsidies they demanded 
were for secular instruction. In the plainest language they 
asked for the endowment of the Eoman Cathohc religion 
out of the public funds. They requii'ed that the Eoman 
Catholic Church in Ireland should be placed in the same 
position of paramount authority towards other sects which 
the Church of England occupied in regard to English and 
Welsh Dissenters. The rehgion of the minority had been 
disestablished, and they now asked that the religion of the 
majority should be put in its place. 

These were demands which, if there was any principle 
or stability in the professions of Engbsh and Scotch 
liberalism, could not be conceded. Here began a new step 
in the disintegration of the Liberal party. The Liberals hadt, 
given to the Eoman Catholics religious equality ; and theyij 
now asked for religious preference, Most Liberals had looked 
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forward to a time wlien the alliance between the Roman 
Catholics and the Liberal party would be severed by a 
natural divergence of policy and feeling, and the honi 
appeared to have arrived. The Dissenters of Great Britain 
had not lent their aid to the diseatablishment of one rehgion, 
■with the view of elevating another, to -wliich they were more 
hostile, in its atead. The appeal therefore from the Irish 
Protestants of all secta for assistance in reaiatiug these 
threatened encroachments, was taken up with much cordiality, 
and wii3 supported and encouraged by the Radicals and 
Nonconformists of England, in numbers and weight, which 
left no doubt that, with the exception of a few Ministerialists 
and the Roman Catholics, all but a fraction of the Liberal 
party was opposed to any tampering with the existing 
Irish system. 

The Parliamentary action this year was confined to an 
attempt to ameud the new revised Code which was issued in 
February, and which gratified the Denominationalists by the 
large increase of grant. In the discussion of its provisions 
in the House of Commons on the 10th of March, Mr. Dixon 
moved " That an address be presented to Her Majesty praying 
that she would be graciously pleased to direct that such 
alterations be made in the new Code of Regulations issued bj 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, and now 
lying upon the table of this House, as shaU prevent any 
increased scale of grants of pubUc money to denominational 
schools." There was much fluttering and indignation amongst 
the Tories and the clergy when the intention to move this reso- 
lution was made public, and they denounced in no measured 
terms the " unblushing and unprincipled persistence " in 
opposition to the grant. There was, however, no cause for 
their alarm, for in spite of the efforts wliich were concentrated 
against the propo.sal, it was carried by the now familiar 
combination of Ministerialists and Tories. Sixty-six Liberals, 
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representing the moat influential and populous constituencies 
in the Kingdom, voted against the Government, while a much 
la]:^er number absented themselves from the division. 

A joint deputation from the League and the Central 
Nonconformist Committee waited on the Vice-President to 
protest against the increased grant, and to suggest some 
additions to the Code for securing more effectual teaching, 
and a more economical administration of public funds. The 
chief suggestions were that there should be a graduated 
system of grants, with lai'ger payments for passes in the 
higher standards ; that a certain proportion of subscriptions 
should be required in voluntary or denominational schools ; 
that the balance sheets of the latter schools, as well as those 
of the Board schools, should be published ; with other 
provisions to prevent so-called voluntary schools from 
being conducted wholly at the public cost — a result easily 
attainable by the combined action of the Education Act 
and the new Coda The extreme tenderness felt at the 
Education Department for the views and interests of 
the Denominationalists prevented the adoption of these 
recommendations. 

In other respects the code was a small step towards 
proficiency. The number of attendances required to obtain 
a grant was increased, and the standards of examination were 
raised. All amendments intended to improve the quality of 
instruction were heartily supported by the League. 

The events which have been noticed made 1871 a busy 
year for the League, which was the head quarters and centre 
of advice, instruction, and encouragement for all who were 
striving for an ef&cient national system based on unsectarian 
linea. The promotion and election of School Boards ; 
administrati ve work upon the Boards ; resistance to the 1 1 
ictaiian tendencies of the act. and agitation for its extension! i 

amendment so as to secure higher educational results, 
3i 



fully occupied the members of the branches, acting under the 
direction of tlie Executive. 

The influence and operations of the League in the 
country were of a more extended character than in tibe 
previous year. At the Annual Meeting in 1871, the 
Committee reported that the branches had increased to 315. 
Agents, resident and travelling, had been appoint-ed for 
division of the country. A great number of publications 
were issued, designed to show the deficiencies of the Act, 
and to promote the formation of School Boards, and the 
enforcement of compulsion. Papers on Normal schools, the 
Scotch bill, the cumulative vote, the defects of the Act, the 
cost and results of denominationalism, the revised code, and 
the 2i5th clause, were widely distributed during the year. 
The special work undertaken in the constituencies with a 
view to parliamentary elections, was also of a very important 
and suggestive character. The breach was not so wide aa it 
afterwards became, hut the League had no intention to 
decline the challenge of Ministers to appeal to the country, 
and action was being taken in many boroughs which 
waa much to the discomfort of the Whig supporters 
of the Government, and laid the foundation for that 
unpopularity at St. Stephens' which the organisation 
afterwards acquired. 

The serious nature of the disruption in the party, and 
the intense dissatisfaction caused by the persistence of the 
Government in their policy of retrogression, were manifested 
at the third annual meeting of the League, held at Birmingham 
on the 17th and 18th of October, 1871. The meeting wu 
attended by specially appointed delegates from various sectioni 
of the party, representii^ especially the Labour organisationi 
and the Nonconformist associations, Probably no gatherii^ 
of Liberals, so numerous and representative, coming from eveij 
part of the Idngdom, had ever met together to protest againsl 
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the action of a Liberal adminisfcration. There were present in 
large numbers earnest Liberals who felt that Liberal principles 
were endangered, and Educationists of note who remonstrated 
against a policy which had obstructed education by mixing it 
up with the question of religions establishments. 

Mr. Dixon presided, and in his opening address exposed 
the defecta of the Act as an educational measure, and the 
danger of the sectarian struggle which it had aroused. He 
said tliat the G-overnment had been warned against their 
policy, but the warning had been tinlieeded. Heferring to the 
future he said, " in the Scotch Education Bill which the 
Grovemment are to introduce next session, the Denomi- 
nationalists may be again triumphant ; and when the Irish 
Education question is dealt witli, the Ultramontane Koman 
Cathohcs may be equally successful in gaining a victory over 
the champions of united secular ajid separate religions instruc- 
tion ; but the pages of history tell us that the spirit of 
religious freedom and equality in tliis country is unquench- 
able, and rises more vigorous from defeat. And the reports 
which the Of&cers of the League receive from all parts of 
the country induce me to believe that forces are now silently 
gathering which will undermine the power of the strongest 
Government, and overthrow the political fabric of the most 
time-honoured of Churches." 

Sir Charles Dilke moved the adoption of the report of 
the E.xecutive. In the course of his speech he said, " such a 
pass have things come to that every gathering of Liberals in 
the kingdom is a meeting for the denunciation of the Liberal 
Ministry, except in Scotland, in which happy country the 
effect of this bill has not been felt." " I think the only men 
who can look with coniidence to the future are those who 
take tlie view that these difficulties will never cease until the 
Government confines itself to giving facilities for teaching 
that wliich cun harm the conscience of no man, and leaves the 



religioiis teaching to be given, at their own time, by religious 
men. If we can look with confldence to the future, 
cannot look with any feelings but those of horror, and almost 
of despair at the present, because compulsion is being Tery 
nearly forgotten during the sectarian strife ; and, whilst the 
bigots are endeavouring, not only to preserve but to extend 
their stronghold, the children go untaught," 

Mr. Alfred lUingworth seconded the resolution and 
described the sectarian struggle in the Borough of Bradford 
He touched a subject which was very prominent in the mind! 
of those present. " I am glad to see we have gentler 
present from Scotland and Ireland. I am watching with « 
great deal of interest and somewhat of a mischievous feehng, 
to find out hew the supporters of Denoniinationalism will net, 
when asked to apply the principle to Ireland," 

Mr. Colefax of Bradford moved the appointment of the 
Council, the Officers, and the Executive Committee, 
contended that the Act created a new Chiirch-rate. If he 
were asked to pay a shilHng rate in some of the districls 
of Laucasliire, he would be paying something like sixpence 
towai'ds the maintenance of the Church of England, and 
fourpence or fourpence halfpenny towards the Church 
of Rome. 

Mr. William Middlemore, Chairman of the Central Non- 
conformist Committee, seconded the motion, 

Mr. Chamberlain, then moved on behalf of the Executiw 
Committee, " That Mr, Dixon be requested to give notice of i' 
motion to the following effect, at an early period of the next 
session — ' that, in the opinion of this House, the provisions 
of the Elementary Education Act are defective, and its 
working unsatisfactory, inasmuch, as it fails to secure lie 
general election of School Boards in towns and rural districts; 
it does not render obligatory the attendance of children al 
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school ; it deals in a partial and irregular manner with the 
remissioa and payment of school fees by School Boards ; it 
allows School Boards to pay fees out of the i-ates levied upon 
the community to denominational scliools, over which the 
ratepayers have no control ; it pemiits School Eoai'ds to use 
the public money of the ratepayers for the purpose of 
imparting dogmatic religious instruction in Schools 
established by those Boards, and by the concession of these 
permissive powers, it provokes religious discord throughout 
tlie country, and by the exercise of them it violates the 
rights of conscience.' " 

Mr, Chamberlain proceeded to justify this early attempt 
to amend the Act, and accepted the onus of proof that 
parliamentary acticm was opportune and desirable. In a 
convincing argument he showed that when the Education Act 
was introduced, the coudition of the country was disgraceful 
and dangerous, perilous to morality.and the welfare of theState. 
The semi-public, semi-private system, after a trial of thirty years 
had failed, and for a great national want, a complete national 
system was the only remedy. So much was admitted by 
Mr. Forster. The bill had been in operation fourteen months 
and what had been its results ? More than half the boroughs, 
and 98 per cent, of the parishes, bad not taken the first step 
towards the provision of a national system — the formation of 
a School Board, Under the conditions of the act a national 
system was rendered impossible, when a single sect was 
allowed to provide accommodation in excess of its numbers 
and importance. Education had become the monopoly of one 
deuommation. The major port of the act was a dead letter. 
In a bUl of a hundi'ed clauses the working of two or three 
operated against all the rest. Vast sums of public money were 
I pledged for denominational objects. Three thoi^and new 
vested interests were created, which were three thousand fresh 
stumbling blocks in the way of a national system. The bill 
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bad revived sectarian animoaitiee and religious feuds in their 
worst form. The School Board election in Birmingham had 
caused more ill feeling than all the political contests for a 
quurter of a centurj". Under the partial operation of 
compulsory bye-laws a new crime had been created, so subtle 
ill character that it evaporated with a parochial lx»undary. 
What waa a penal offence in Birmingham, might be 
committed at Smethwick with impunity. What was & 
misdemeanor at Liverpool was none at Eirkenbead. The last 
anomaly was that " voluntary " schools might be supported 
solely by enforced contributiona, levied upon persona who 
dissented from the doctrines which those institutiona were 
piimarily established to maintain. The principle of municipal 
government was violated, and the money of the ratepayen 
was applied in support of institutions over which they had 
no control. Not a school bad been built, and not a child 
owed its education to the Act, Time had been -wasted and 
temper tried in disputing principles which ought to have 
been settled by the legislature. Money liad been squandered 
iu contests wliicb might have been rendered unnecesaaiy. 
The call for their action was the more urgent because of the 
aninms with wbicb tbe act was administered. It was 
perfectly intolerable that they should have a denominational 
act, denominationally administered. The Education Depart- 
ment had gone out of its way to admonish and advise School 
Boards, and make them conform their decisions to denomina- 
tional interests. The League had never ceased to protest 
agaiust the measure. They had not been a party to the 
so-called compromise, and woidd not be bound by compromises 
which riolated principle. Great principles were at stake and 
endangered. The cause of National Education was gaining 
very little^but the cause of religious equality was losing 
much. There was another conaideratioa To-morrow they 
would discuss the questions of Scotch and Irish Education. 
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The syatem adopted in those countries would depend on the 
decision of England. If they acquiesced in a denominational 
system for this country, thej could not in justice and 
eonsisteucy refuse a similar system to Ireland and Scotland. 
They were not influenced hy sectarian motives. The League 
was au educational organisation. Compulsion ' and free 11 
Bchoola were their key stones — -with unsectarianism as a|| 
necessary condition precedent, in a country situated as 
theirs was. In seeking these things they believed they were 
seeking the true happiness and welfare of the land in wliich 
they lived. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen seconded the resolution. He advised 
Nonconfonuista not to pay the school rates. He said he had 
no hope of gaining anything from Mr. Forstev, but he had 
hopes of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone was a sincere 
and earnest man, and when he was once satisfied that hia 
principles were correct, he had courage and nihility to 
carry them out, 

The resolution was supported by the Rev. H. C. Leonard, 
Mr. George Howell, tlie Eev. H. W. Crosskey, Mr. Giles, 
Mr. P. W. Claydon, the Eev. J. J. Brown, Rev. Mr. Tilly, 
Mr. Snowdon, and the Rev. W. W. Jubb. 

Mr. Bunce, chairman of the Publishing Committee, read 
a paper on the " Working and defects of the Education Act." 
Mr. Bunce's paper was founded on statistical information 
supplied to ParHament, and facts collected and collated for 
the purpose by the agents and secretaries of the League. 
It was an exhaustive enc[uiry and comparison, demonstrat- 
ing the operation of the Act during the fourteen months of its 
existence, and exposing its patchwork character, its delays, 
and the embarrassment caused by the bitter controversy 
it had aroused. In summing up, Mr. Bunce wrote, " As to 
its working the Act is imperfectly applied ; large portions of 
the country being left without a single School Board, and 



the Boards already established are few in nuxaljer and moat 
uuequally distributed. Though the Act has been more than 
a year in operation it has not produced a school ; but it has 
evoked a stonn of religious bitteraess, and developed incessant 
conflict ; it has inflicted great injustice upon the opponents 
of sectarian teaching at the public expense, by taking theit 
money and giving it to the maintenance of denominational 
schools ; and thus it has precipitated ecclesiastical and 
political questions of incalculable magnitude, and pr^nant 
with vital issues. As to the defects of the Act, these are 
described in the original objections of the League, which 
experience has confirmed to demonstration — namely, that it 
is defective in leaving to decision by localities, essential 
points which should have been settled by Parliament for the 
whole country ; and that it suffers from the influence, at 
once enfeebling and irritating, of peiinissive adoption, permis- 
sive compulsion, permissive freedom, and permissive 
sectarianism." 

Mr. E. W. Dale read a paper on " the payment of Schotd 
Fees." After describing the effect of section 25, Mr. Dale 
said, " How this invasion of the religious rights of the com- 
munity, under the pretext of guarding the religious rights 
of the individual, is to be resisted, I will not now discuss. 
Seizures for church-rates are too recent for some of us to 
foiget that it was only by a persistent refusal on the part of 
Noncouformists to pay the rate that the sentiment of pubhc 
justice was aroused to the inequality of the law under which 
church-rates were levied. But there is yet anothei- cours9 
which I trust every member of the League will adopt 
Every representative now sitting in Parliament for a LibenI 
oonstituency, every new candidate for Liberal suffrage), 
should be asked whether he is prepared to vote for the repeiJ 
of clause 25 of the Elementary Education Act, and tlis 
amendment of clause 74. A refusal, or an ambiguoui 
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promise, •should be met "with a clear and definite declara- 
tion that he cannot have our vote." 

" This may lead to the breaking up of the liberal party ; 
"Wlien the Liberal paity is false to its noblest principles, it is 
time that it should be broken up. The ' Liberal party,' which 
carried the most objectionable clauses of this Bill by Conser- 
vative votes in the House of Commons, muat either be willing 
to retrace its steps, or else must depend for continuance of 
power upon Conservative votes in the country." 

Mr. J. Charles Cox, of Belper, read a paper called " Blots 
in the BilL" In the course of his paper, Mr. Cox said, 
" Though an ardent supporter of the Government at the last 
election, I refuse to see the slightest difference between this 
present injustice, and the old Church-rate question, which we 
thought had been finally stifled. The matter is beyond argu- 
ment, aud I for one, though a magistrate of my county, have 
made up my mind to refuse to pay one farthing of any such 
rate, in the same way tliat I refused to pay the old Church- 
i-ate, and 1 believe that the truest policy of the League would 
be to advise all its adherents to do the same." 

The Eev. Sonley Johnstone described the working of the 
Act in Wales, and the excessive rancour and virulence which 
its introduction had caused. 

The Rev. J. W. Caldicott, Head Master of the Bristol 
Grauunar School, characterised the Act as a bundle of com- 
promises, combining the utmost possible magnificence of 
promise, with the utmost possible shabbiness of performance, 
The Act said, " every cMLd ought to be educated ; but if the 
majority in any place so pleased, they might allow the 
oliildreu to remain ignorant. The Act said the parent who 
was proved to have neglected the education of his child ought 
to be punished ; but it left the proof of the offence in the 
parents hands. The Act said iueflicient schools ought not to 
be allowed to exist, but they might have as many as they 
35 



chose, and they might cram Ihem full of children. The Act 
said the State pught.not to intermeddle in. matters of religion; 
but yet every ratepayer might be taxed to pay for the teacliing 
of hia neighbour's creed." 

The second day of the meeting was devoted chiefly to 
the discussion of the Irish and Scotch systems. The Eev. 
David Wilson, D.D., of Limerick, a member of the Cortmus- 
sion appointed in 1868 to enquire into the condition irf 
primary education in Ireland, described in an ekborate papa 
the working of the mixed system in Ireland. He impugned 
the fairness and unpartiality of the report presented by tiifl 
Conmiissioners. The Eev. John Scott Porter of Belfast, a 
member of the deputation from the Irish League, pleaded for 
the maintenance in its integrity of tlie Irish system, as Uie 
only guarantee for the rehgious freedom of the minority, 

Mr. Miall, Mr. Walter Mon-ison, and Mr. J. H. Bui^ 
took part in the discussion. Mr. Morrison cautioned the 
meeting against the well-known proclivities of some of the 
Cabinet in favour of a denominational system for Ireland, 

Papers were also read by the Eev. Eobert Craig, ot 
Glasgow, and by Professor Nichol, from the Scotch Education 
League, on Education in Scotland; and by Sir Charles Dilkfl 
and Mr. Ceilings on Free Schools. The Rev, William Binus, 
Birkenhead, Eev. Mr. Gould, Norwich, Mr. Cremer, Loudon, 
the Rev. J. Haslam, Leeds, Dr. Luuge, South Shields, and the 
Eev. S. A. Steinthal, continued the discussion. The Chairman 
announced, at the close of the meeting, a large increase of 
subscriptions. The proceedings were closed by a SoiriJe in tlie 
Town Hall, given by the Mayor, Mr. G. B, Lloyd, to tla 
members of the League. 

A full report of the meeting was widely circulated 
The papera and speeches contain an admirable expositioj 
the lines of the controversy at the period. 
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The agitation was immediately followed up in all the 
rge towns, and within the next three months a hundred 
d twenty meetings were held in England and Wales, which 
3Te attended by the Officers or deputations from the 
cecutive. These meetings were almost without exception, 
36 and open to the public, and though they were often 
enes of great excitement, and sometimes of disorder, they 
nvinced the leaders of the movement that the great 
eponderance of public feeling was on their side. Amongst 
e new adherents was Earl Enssell, who wrote to Mr. Dixon 
blicly joining the League, and strongly condemning the 
>vemment policy. 

The beginning of 1872 marks a new period in the 
5wth and direction of the agitation, which may be more 
aveniently described in a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

— TitOM THE Eecommendatiosb of 
General Election, 1874. 



The Government, in bringing in the Education Bill tail 
professed a desire to supplement the denominational system, 
But the controversies of 1870-71, and a year's admiuistratioii 
of the Act, had convinced the most sceptical that their real 
purpose waa to perpetuate, strengthen and extend it. Tba 
large increase of annual grants, tlie thouaanda of neff 
denominational schools endowed with building grants, the 
undisguised administration of the Act in the intereste 
of Church schools, admitted of no other interpretation 
There was also, in the background, a suspicion, always on 
the alert, that a similar system would be extended to 
Scotland and Ireland, These new conditions threw upon 
the Executive the responsibility of considering how tb( 
original scheme of the League could be adapted to tk 
altered circumstances, in such a manner as to secure efBcient 
local control over the public schools, to promote the 
ance of sound principles in public expenditure, and at tk 
same time to afford to all denominations the fullest opportu- 
nity of giving religious instruction to their own scholai^ 
at their own labour and cost. 

The step now taken by the League was the sequence 
the aggressive coalition between the Ministry, the Clergy,* 
the Tories. UntU the Denominational system had hem 
encouraged to claim fresh privileges, and to usurp nrt 
ground, the League had been content that it should be td 
pretty much alone, to mei^e by degrees, and as 
should suggest, in a national system. The idea of 
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Knction was now abandoned for tliat of active conversion, 
iving regard, of course for just privileges, and the interests 
religion. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held on tlie 
ith of January, 1872, it was resolved to submit tbe following 
commendations for the approval of the members. 

■The compulaoiy Election of School Boards in allL* 

distncts. \\ 

-No schools to be recognised as public elementary \ 
schools but those under the control of elected 
School Boards. ' 

■Existing School buildings to be placed by consent 
under the control of such Boards, for use during the 
hours of secular instruction, to be given under the 
direction of School Boards ; the buildings to be 
retained for all other purposes by the denominations 
with which they aie connected. 

-Any school in respect to which such control is declined, | 
to be excluded from participation in the annual 
Government Grant. 

-In all schools provided by School Boards out of local 
ratea, periods enth'ely separate and distinct from the | 
time allotted to ordinary school teaching may be set ' ] 
apart for instruction on week days. Such religious 1 1 
instruction to be given by denominations at their own ■ I 
cost, and by their own teachers appointed for that . 
purpose, but no privilege to he given to one denomina- , I 
tion over another. In cases of dispute appeal to be ' 
made to the Education Department." 

Thus by the logic of facts, and in pursuit of elementary 
rinciples of justice, the " combined " system was once more 
laced before the nation. The old accusation of followin" 
■klless " and " irreligious " education was raised more 
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vehemently than ever ; but the people were getting a little 
used to this cry of " wolf." The League had been denounced 
as godless and irrehgious when it advocated Bible reading; 
and it was now condemned as infidel and atheistic in 
upholding a system which the Primate and Bishops of the 
Established Churcli in Ireland hod supported, and wHcb 
Irish I'rotestants, without exception, regarded as the chie£ 
safeguard of their religious freedom, That which on one 
side of the Channel was preached as the palladium of liberty, 
was denounced on the other as an intolerable tyranny, and 
this by members of the same sect. 

The members of the League, almost without exception, 
adopted the proposals of the Committee, and there was a 
considerable increase in aumbers and subscriptions. The 
only member of note whose decided views they contravened, 
was Earl Kussell, who had joined on the express ground of 
his warm approval of Bible reading as part of the ordinaiy 
school work. The change, however, did not lessen hifl 
interest in the question, or his disposition to advance the 
work of education ; and he became, before his death, i 
convert to the doctrine of free schools, wliich twenty yeais 
before he had stifled in ParHament. 

The great Conference of Nonconformists, held at 
Manchester early in the year, comprising delegates from 
nearly two thousand churches, accepted the principle ; and 
it was widely advocated by the liberal press, as the onlj 
means by which a complete and efficient system could be 
brought into general use. The educationists of the old 
Manchester school especially, felt that they were standing on 
firm ground again. 

At the annual meeting in the autumn, Mr. CoDingB 
moved the adoption of the suggestions, and explained ths 
reasons which had led the Executive to recommend them 
33 the only practical solution of the difficulties created by 
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the new Act. Mr. Chai-les Vince secouded tlie resolution. I 
His argumeut was a forcible illustration, not only of his j 
strong common aenae and power of persuasive reasoning, hut * 
of the absolute impartiality, justice, brightness, and purity 
which were the distinctive features of his uiiud. He upheld 
the scheme as one of equal justice to all creeds and classes, 
and asserted that having regard to the divisions and . 
differences in English Christendom, strictly unsectarian 1 
religious teaching was impossible. ^ 

Mr. Chamberlain in speaking upon the proposed change, 
said that Bible reading without note or comment, offered as a 
compromise in 186!), had not given satisfaction. It did not J 
please the rehgious bodies or concsihate the Roman CathoHcs | 
or Secularists, towards whom it was certainly sectarian. 1 
Moreover the Act of 1870 had altogether altered the circum- j 
stances under which it was put forward. It had stimulated 
denominational schools, and made their existence easy at a j 
minimum of cost to their supporters. In considering the I 
increase of these schools, their " suitability " was an element 1 
in the discussion. The Act provided that schools must he I 
" suitable " as well as efficient. It had been held by the J 
Department that Roman Catholic Schools were not suitable I 
for the children of Protestants. On what principle then was I 
it considered that a Protestant school was suitable for the 
children of lloman CathoHcs, or a Church school for the I 
children of Nonconformists ? Under such aiTangementa com- I 
pulsion was only possible at the sacrifice of every principle of j 
justice. The League put forward this scheme as the proper J 
solution of the educational difficulty. I 

It is a matter for surprise that the advantages which I 
this scheme offered, in educational, rehgious and social aspects, I 
were not more accurately appreciated outside the ranks of the I 
Dissenters. There were guarantees for efficient education, I 
under wiser management and with lai-get means and better 1 



appliances, which should have made it welcome to education- 
ists of whatever party. There were opportunities given tor 
religious teaching, which religious men of all sects ouglit 
ardently to have emhraced. It was a protection for conscience 
which would have satisfied every principle of justice, and it 
was a social peace offering which the country, and especially 
the interests of the children stood sadly in need of. 

There were certain direct and obvious benefits offered to 
the Church, as the denomination in possession of the vast 
majority of schools and buildings, which it was folly for 
Churchmen to overlook. While preserving the use of tlieir 
buildings, aud an active and in most instances prepondetating 
share in the school management, they could have thrown the 
entire cost of secular instraction on the rates. The clergj- at 
once and for ever would have been relieved from writing 
begging letters. Some of the secular papers which usually 
advocated Church interests, cautioned the clei-gy not to reject 
the scheme, while they were in a position to malie terms, 
without considering whether the difference between them and 
their opponents was fundamental or superficial. The Bishop 
of Manchester, whose services to education throughout theaa 
discussions were of inestimable value, told Convocation that, 
under the scheme, " if they were only faithful to their own 
convictions, if all they had been saying about religious 
education in their different parislies had any meaning at all, 
and was not merely talk, they certainly had still, as luanagert 
and teachera of schools, ample scope and opportunity tot 
indoctrinating their children with that sound religious 
teaching they thought most conducive to tlieir welfara" 
The clergy however, with some conspicuous exceptions, wen 
blind and deaf to auy merits of the proposal, apparently on 
no other ground than their jealousy of the intei-vention of 1 
School Board, in matters where by custom they Were invest 
with supreme rule. 
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^P To Dissenters, as aucb, the advantages of tlie plan would 
cave been gi-eat. New avenues for sociEd and educational 
work would have been opened to them, and a more real and 
effective guarantee for the free exercise of opinion would have 
been established. The time-table conscience clause was 
defective in essential qualities. In its very nature it was 
but a half-provision. It professed to guard the conscientious 
convictions of parents ; but it did not recognise the conscience 
of the ratepayer. As a matter of fact the agitation against 
the Act proceeded from citizens rather than from the parents 
of scholajs. But even in its express design, as a defence for 
parents and children, it was illusory. Its terms enabled 
children to be withdrawn from religious instruction without 
forfeiting any benefits of the school. When religious instruc- 
tion was given it recLuired that it should take place at certain 
hours, specified in the time-table, either before or after the 
secular business. It also contained a provision that no 
Bcholar should be obliged to attend^ or to abstain from attend- 
ing any particular Sunday School or place of religious 
worship, as a condition of admittance to a day school. Mr. 
Forster said that the advantage of the clause was that it 
was self-working, and required neither notice on one side nor 
claim on the other. It was certainly an improvement on the 
first draft which required a claim to be made in writing. 
Perhaps a more stringent clause might have been devised, but 
the fault did not lie so much with the clause as with 
the circumstances. From the nature of the case it was 
impossible that general advantage should be taken of the 
clause. There was the same difficiilty about it, as there was 
about voting before the ballot was introduced. Of necessity 
there could be no secresy in withdrawing children from 
religious instruction, and without secresy the clause was 
practically wortidesa. J 
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It may be urged that men, who, having objections based 
on conscience, fail to avow them on account of some social 
disadvantage they may entail, are not entitled to very much 
sympathy. That is an insidious view ; especially for the 
large class who have no great faith in conscientious objections. 
But it must also be acknowledged that there are persons, even 
amongst the humblest classes, who while they might be 
willing to suflfer themselves for opinion, would naturally 
hesitate before they would subject their children to the same 
kind of endurance. 

However, the fact remains, that the Dissenters did not 
avail themselves of the clause. The general testimony of 
the Inspectors was, that practically the whole of the 
children attended the religious instruction. In the few 
instances in which the parents took advantage of the 
clause its working was not satisfactoiy. We put aside 
the cases of actual violation of the time-table. In regard 
to its observance, the public, without the supervision of 
School Boards, was absolutely in the hands of managers 
and teachers. That the law is frequently broken is well 
understood. One Inspector reported that he found upon 
his visits of surprise, that the time-table was unobserved 
in ten per cent, of the schools. But assuming that the 
letter of the law is generally obeyed, it is still pertinent 
to enquire how far the spirit is fulfilled, when the legal 
right of withdrawal is insisted on. A few out of many 
cases reported to the officers of the League will serve as 
illustrations. 

It was a custom in some Church schools to assemble 
the children at holy days or festivals, and to march them to 
service in hours which, according to the time-table should 
have been devoted to secular instruction. The Department 
held that this was allowable, so long as the day was not 
reckoned for attendance in the computation of the grant, and 
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(ptice was given to the parents. The consequence was that 
Bay school able to earn an excess grant, might, without being 
. at all, devote a number of spare days to religions 
Kercises. A verbal message to the children to come to 
Jiool clean and tidy on the morrow, as they were going to 
iiurcb, was held to be sufiicient notice ; and the notice was 
Hoivalent to a command. 

Down to the formation of the League, the National 

iety enforced its rule in many parishes, that children attend- 

) schools should also attend Church and the Church 

y-achool. "When the conscience-clause came into force 

bere were many parents, who, wliOo they did not withdraw 

T children from religious instruction on week days, v/ere 

3 to avail themselves of the privOcge of taking them to 

own Chapels on Sundays. In such cases, without 

ringing the actual letter of the law, there was room for the 

Mrcise of a petty social tyranny; which in the rural 

JBtricta especially could be practiced with impunity, 

lu one village notice was given to the parents that the 
By scholars must also attend the Church Sunday-schools, or 
ley would be excluded from the benefits of the clothing 
lab. It was also stated that if the parents did not wish the 
ildren to attend Church the reasons must be fidly explained 
} the minister, 

A Dissenter, whose children attended a National School, 
mt them to a Dissenting Sunday-school. Their school fees 
J at once raised from 5d. to Is. fid. per week. 
In another town notice waa given that attendance on 
nday would be a special qualification for prizes. The vicar 
" You must bear in mind that these schools were 
mnded and partly endowed for the express intention of 
idling the principles of the Established Church." He had 
I difBcuIty in satisfying " my Lords " that he was witliin 
! law in confining liis prizes to Sunday scholars. 
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Tlie following seductive advertisement, designed to fill 
the Church schools of a country town, was issued at the 
beginning of the cold weather : — " Coal, shoes, bread and 
beef charities. Persons with fanailies will take notice that 
they will receive nothing from any of these charities unless 
their children are sent regularly to the National or inhnt 
school on week days, and to the Church Sunday-school on 
Sundays." 

It is a favourite copybook text that example is l>eltei 
than precept. The children attending the National school of 
a Wiltshire village were invited by the vicar to the school- 
room on Christmas-eve. Being aasembled they were grouped 
as Churchmen and Dissenters. The prizes were then distri- 
buted — amongst the Church children only. This seemed to 
the spectators a strange proceeding, hut was intelligible on 
the ground that the Church children might be the best 
scholars. But when the awards were over, the little dit 
senters were dismissed, while the more fortunate otlhodoi 
ones were rewarded for tlieir virtue with tea and buns. The 
sequel is almost as sad. A huge Christmas tree wm 
subscribed for in the town, tlie Dissenting cliildreu were 
mustered, marched round with a baud of music, and taken 
to enjoy themselves, while the small upholders of the 
Establishment were left out in the cold. In this way 
Christianity was taught. 

In another instance the anniversary of a Baptist chapel 
was celebrated. The Sunday-school children were invited 
to tea. Some of them attended the Church day-school. IPj 
the parents of these the vicar sent notice that he had made 
up his mind that "those parents who could afford to send theil 
children to the tea party could not want help, and that the 
children could not come to the school treat in August." 

Many other examples might be quoted to show the 
partiality witli wliich the law worked, and wliich could onlj 



I redressed by the extension of the representative system, 
id by drawing a strict line of demarcation between the 
isiness of the State and that of the Churches. In eonsider- 
Ig the suitability of schools, no account was taken of the 
haracter of the population where it would have told against 
I pretensions of the Church to control education. In 
ftriahes where three-fourths of the inhabitants were Dissenters 
Ihurch schools were enlarged to pi-event the formation of 
chool Boards. Even when Boards were established they 
■ere freq^uently made subsidiary to denominational purposes, 
lasters were advertised for and elected to Board Schools, on 
be ground that they were Churchmen or communicants, or 
thorough Church principles." In addition to their 
iihool duties, they were often required to assist in the 
(htiTch service — to play the organ or to instruct the choir, 
master of one Board School was dismissed for not 
nding Church, the vicar writing to him that they intended 
lave a schoolmaster "who would be helpful in Church 
latters." Another was discharged for attending a lecture on 
iliver Cromwell in a Methodist chapel. In several instances 
ie Catechism was taught in Board Schools in open defiance 
: section 14. 

It is difficult to convince the members of dominant 
^lurches that more is gained by toleration than by 
srsecution. It was the hereditary tendency of the clergy 
I grasp at every morsel of power, and to entrench 
lemaelvea behind walls of prescription and privilege which 
rove the Dissenters to the conviction that their only 
tfeguard was in the fiual separation of religious and secular 
iching. But all the advantages in the struggle were on the 
ide of the Church. They were in possession. They were backed 
J the whole Conservative force, and they had succeeded in 
jflaniting the Libeials. Tliey aimed, also, at dividing the 
ssenters, and in this move they were partially successful. 
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In the matter of tactics the Dissenters might wisely take a 
lesson from the Church. Whatever their secret differences 
may be, and however much they may enjoy abusing each 
other privately, the clergy present a firm and united front to the 
common enemy. On the other hand it is never difficult for 
a Minister or a Bishop to find Dissenters who will assist in 
pulling the nuts out of the fire for the Church. 

It was so in 1870, and because of the secession of a 
few, the Nonconformists were twitted with not knowing their 
own minds. The same device was resorted to in 1872. 
Not long after the Manchester Conference had declared for the 
League recommendations, a declaration appeared called " The 
School and the Bible," protesting against the exclusion of the 
Bible from the school. It was signed by nearly six hundred 
laymen and ministers, unconnected with the Established 
Church. Most of them were unknown, but there were a few 
representative names, including those of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Newman HaU, and 
Dr. Stoughton. The protest was speciously drawn to catch 
signatures. As a matter of fact there was no party which 
was striving to exclude the Bible from national educatioa 
It was already excluded by Act of Parliament from the 
ordinary work of the day. Under the plan of the League 
it might have been taught more freely, fully, and 
explicitly — but at the cost of the denominations. In 
reference to this declaration, Mr. Dale wrote, " A careful 
examination of the names that are known to us, shows that 
in nearly every instance they belong to men who, from the 
first, have upheld the Government policy, and opposed the 
Nonconformist agitation. They do not represent any secession 
from the great and growing party, which, for the last two years, 
has been contending for religious equality in education." (^) 

* The Report of the Manchester Conference, and the debates oa 
religious instruction at the Birmingham School Board, contain the most 
authentic accounts of the position taken by the Dissenters at this time. 
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■■ However the declaration answered its design, by making 
Tt appear that the Nonconformists were divided, and thus 
playing into the hands of the National Society. 

The Pai'liamentary session of 1872, was a dismal one for 
the Liberals, who were passing tlirongh a creeping proceaa of 
disintegration which was anxiously watched, and carefully 
promoted by the Tories. Tumultuous cheers from the Oppo- 
sition beuches gi'eoted the appearance of Mr. Forater, espe- 
cially wheu he could be drawn on to snub a Leaguer or a 
Radical, the temptation to which was great, and the oppor- 
tunity fi-equent. Mr. Dixon's motion, ' which covered the 
whole ground of the League exceptions to the Act of 1870, 
was met by a skilfully conceived amendment, to the effect 
that the time which liad elapsed and the progress made were 
not such as to enable the House to enter with advantage on 
a review of the operation of the Act. 

The amendment was a harbour of refuge for both positive 
and doubtful politicians. It was supported by all who were 
opposed to further change, including the phalanx of Whigs 
and Tories ; by those who shrank from pronouncing a defiiute 
opinion on the League scheme ; by those who placed party 
loyalty above iirineiple — and by the numerous section who 
prefer delay to action. The speech in which Mr. Forster 
moved it was also calculated to propitiate Liberals who were 
strongly opposed to his policy. He did not deny that the 
Act needed revision, and he prompted the belief that in the 
next session the Government would be prepared for alterations. 
It was gathered that they liad under consideration the forma- 
tion of Boards in all districts, the universal enforcement of 
attendance, and a modification of the 25th clause. These 
asaurances detached a number of votes from Mr, Dixon's 
following, but nevertheless over a hundred liberals voted 
lacai nst the Ministry, while an equal number refused them 

^^L ' See page 2S8. 



their support. Comparing the division with that of the 
preceding year, it showed that the League strength in the 
House had exactly doubled. 

In the same aeaaion Mr. Candlish brought in a hill to 
repeal the 25th section. The straits to which the Govern- 
ment were now reduced, were exemplified by the voting on 
this occasion. Oue Imndred and thirty-two Liberals sap- 
ported the bill. The Ministerial majority was composed of 123 
Liberals and 195 Tories. Eleven members of the Govern- 
ment, including three Cabinet Ministers, took no part in the 
division. In the meantime the irritation in the country 
was intensified. The Nonconformists were exasperated by 
the poUcy of the Ministry, and were preparing for electoral 
action. Refusals to pay rates, followed by distraints, were 
common, while School Boards and Town Councils were at 
open war. 

As an educational measure the Scotch Bill of this year 
was an improvement on the English Act, since it provided for 
universal School Boards and compulsory attendance. It was, 
however, intensely sectarian. The time-table conscience 
clause was given up. Denominational instruction might be 
given at the cost of the ratepayers without restriction or 
limitation. The payment of fees in voluntary schools wbs 
made obUgatory, These provisions were taken to foreshadow 
the views of the Government in regard to Ireland, and 
the suspicion daily gained ground that a coalition of 
Ministerialsts and Tories had resolved to enforce a conipulsoiy 
system of denominational education throughout the Unitfid 
Kingdom. 

The Government was now (1872) in its fourth session, 
and had therefore reached more than the average age of 
Parliaments. The serious divisions of the party rendered it 
the more probable that a dissolution might come abruptly 
For these reasons much attention was given to electonl 
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Btganization. The details of this department are not of a 
Hiaract«r to make public. Many public meetings were held, 
KDd conferences between members and theii' constituents 
■fere pramoted. In some places the League was strong 
kiougli openly to assert the right to take part in the counsela 
B the party, and to make its own terms. In others the 
bork was of a more delicate nature; but in the end the 
Bganization contrived to make its influence respected, often 
prliere its presence was least suspected. A lai^e electoral 
pud was subscribed to meet the special expenditure which 
feese operations demanded. 

I In view of the expected amendments of the Govern- 
pent it was determined that the whole strength of the 
Eeague should be devoted to assist in caiTying them. There-ii ' 
mte at the annual meeting of 1872 it was resolved that then 
rarliamentary action should be confined to three points — 11 
piiversal School Boards, compulsory attendance, and thel 
ULCOuditional repeal of section 35. 

I There was some ambiguity iu the utterances of 
jCiiisters respecting this clause. That there might be no 
Hostake on the part of the League, the Executive took 
MODS to make it clear that nothing but unconditional 
Kieal would satisfy them. Mr, W. H. Smith had given 
lotice that he should move that the power to pay fees should 
n transferred from School Boards to Guardians of the 
Boor. Whether the motion was a trap for the Ministry, 
R was sincerely designed to help Mr. Forster in his perplexity 
Bay be a little doubtful, It led, however, to more formid- 
nle differences between the Government and their natural 
Hherenta. Mr. Hebbert, the Parliamentary secretary to the 
feor Law Board, took up the idea, and during the recess 
pjiressed his approval of it. This was in time for the 
b^ue to make it clearly known that no such solution of 
Be difficulty would appease the quarrel. Mr. Chamberlain, 
I 37 
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representing the Executive, characterised the idea as a proof 
of the incompetency of its authors to understand the scruples 
of Dissenters. While it would not remove a single ground of 
their hostility, it would create evils fatal to the spread of 
education and the independence of the people. It was a 
pretended concession, ignoring principle, and would carry 
sectarian conflict into the election of another group of public 
bodies, placing Magistrates, Guardians, and School Boards in 
constant antagonism. Where it secured the education of a 
child, it would be at the price of the degradation of the 
parent. Eather than any such shifting of the cards, 
Mr. Chamberlain advised that the question should be left 
alone. 

It may be objected to the action of the Dissenters that 
they had never opposed Denison's Act, which enabled 
Guardians to pay the fees of the children of out-door paupers 
in denominational schools, and which involved the principle 
of the 25th clause. But, although Denison's Act had been 
on the statute book for fifteen years, it was inoperative and 
unknown. The new proposal was that it should be enforced, 
and should be widely extended in its application. The 
Boards of Guardians had never liked the Act, and the 
Manchester Board on the motion of Mr. J. A. Bremner, now 
passed a strong resolution against its extension. 

In opening the fifth session of Parliament the Queen's 
speech announced an amending bill. Mr. Dixon also gave 
notice of liis bill for School boards, compulsion and the repeal 
of section 25. In March Mr. Gladstone asked that the 
League bill should be postponed until the Government 
measure was introduced, and as there was a general expecta- 
tion that the latter would follow the same lines, this was 
readily conceded. In the meantime there was a niinisterial 
crisis on the question of Irish University education, and a 
dissolution seemed to be imminent. But the diflB.culty was 
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bridged across, and after repeated delays the Government 
brought forward their Bill in June, 

A bitter sense of betrayal was produced amongst 
Educationists and Nonconforniista by the statement of 
the Vice-President. The Act of 1870 had been three 
years in operation, and the Education Department had not 
yet sent out the whole of the notices to provide the deficiency 
of accommodation. Wlule education languished the sectarian 
conflict was incessant. Energy which might have been 
employed in execution, was occupied in the struggle over first 
principles. In these circumstances the Government made 
no proposal calculated to advance education a step, or to give 
peace to the distracted country. They made no provision forjl 
School Boards, or attendance ; and in regard to the religious! 
question they precipitated themselves into the arms of theinl 
enemies. The authority to pay fees was transferred fronJ) 
School Boards to Guardians, with this difference, tliat wheral 
it had been permissive, it was now to be made compulsory." 
Where a hundred pounds had been spent before, thousands 
might now be applied for precisely the same purpose. 

The Opposition were in ecstacies ; but Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Kichard warned the Government of the feeling which 
would be aroused in the country. The Executive declared the 
Bill to be an aggravation of the evils complained of. It was 
a further concession to denominationalism, and its pauperising 
^influence would be a national calamity. The Guardians of 
Eimiingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and many lai^e towns 
condemned it in the strongest terms. The Nonconformists 
refused to accept it as any alleviation of their giievancea. 

Just before the bill was introduced a vacancy had 
occnri'ed in the representation of Bath, Captain Hayter, the 
Liberal candidate, had stated in his address that the Act 
required amendment, and had expressed the hope that 
Mi\ Forster's promised bill woidd prove satisfactory. But 
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when it appeared he carefully avoided any reference to its 
provisions ; and the local wire pullers, who were anxious to 
secure every vote, were cautious not to introduce any element 
of discord. But while the disappointment was fresh and 
keen, Mr. Paynter Allen, who was one of the confidential 
agents of the League, was instructed to visit Bath, to 
ascertain Captain Hayter's views, and to obtain his support 
for Mr. Dixon's bilL This was not an isolated proceeding 
on the part of the League. It had been the habit of the 
Committee to " interview " Liberal candidates ; and, on 
several occasions, active support or opposition had been given 
to particular nominations. In some of the bye elections, 
which had recently occurred, the League had made its power 
respected by the Whig element of the party. 

The Liberal candidate for Bath, acting probably under 
the advice of his Committee, excused himself from seeing the 
agent of the League. The local leaders of the party took 
very high ground ; though one which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been reasonable enough. They 
were committed to Captain Hayter, whatever his opinions 
might be; they were in the thick of the fight; and they 
were indisposed to allow, if they could prevent it, any side 
influences to come into operation. Most of them were 
Nonconformists and were wholly at one with the League in 
principle. But it is noticeable that while Dissenters will 
go to a Conference and pass resolutions with acclamation 
not to support candidates opposed to their views ; yet when 
the practical issue has to be tried, and the party has to be 
transfixed for its own good, they generally find local reasons 
why their own particular constituency should not be selected 
as the worthless object for the experiment. In this instance 
they denied the right of the League to make any requisition 
on the subject of their candidate's opinions. 

In this conjunction the officers invited Mr. J. C. Cox, 



member of the Executive, to come forward aa the 
(presentative of the League. At much personal incon- 
Hiience, and with great moral courage, Mr. Cox accepted 

J invitation. But it was felt to he highly undesirable to 
itervene in the contest if any ground of accommodation 

jld be found. With this view, the author, with 
T. Thompson, Mr. Cox's agent, went to Bath to make a 
tther effort to ascertain Captain Hayter'a opinions, which, 
I this period, were of abnormal importance. His Committee 
jremptorily declined to make any statement on the subject, 
t to allow their candidate to be approached. The represen- 
tives of the League tlien offered to withdraw, without 
[acting any public statement which would jeopardise his 
wcess if they had the private assiirance that Captain 
kyter was generally favoui-able to the principles of 

: Dixon's bill. But this also was denied. 
Mr. Cox then issued his address to the electors. For a 

' days the city was in a state of great excitement. On 

dng an attempt to hold a meeting Mr. Cox and his 

inds were assaulted and temporarily blinded by tlie free 
B of cayenne pepper. The Liberal leaders, in an interview 
tijch they sought with Mr. Cox, refused to make any 
ijicesBion, and denied his right to interfere in the contest. 
n the pari of the League it was contended that Mr, Cox 
Ood on the same footing as Captain Hayter, and was 
[ually entitled to solicit the suffrages of the electors. The 
motion increased when it was known that Mr. Cox was 
jminated. There had been some diflculty in securing the 
nnination. The Ballot Act was newly in operation and 
quired the names of ten electors. So great was the 
cessure put upon Liberals that the names were not easily 
jocured. When the nominatioa paper was sent in, it was 
Sscovered that some of the assenting electors were on the 
Committee of the Conservative candidate. The mistake was 
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owing to the ignorance of Mr. Cox's agents of local politics, 
but in any case it was only following the example of the 
Liberal Ministry, which relied on Tory votes to carry its 
policy. Mr. Cox and his friends were now loudly denounced 
as emissaries of the Carlton, 

Terms of compromise were at last arranged through the 
intervention of Dr. Caldicott, of Bristol. Captain Hayter 
publicly declared himself in favour of School Boards and 
compulsion, and against the payment of fees by Guardians ; 
thus making, in the end, larger concessions than were asked 
at the outset. The Liberal Committee had, throughout the 
contest, played the game of the League. Mr. Cox now 
withdrew, but the split in the party had gone too far to avert 
the defeat of the Liberals. 

This election was the cause of much excitement in 
political circles, and especially in the clubs and the lobby 
of the House. The political Committee of the Eeform Club 
was set in motion, and other important agencies were 
invoked to reconcile the quarrel. The managers at the 
Treasury began to suspect that the country was in earnest 
The election was followed by a Conference of Liberals at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. The announcement that the 
League intended to pursue the same policy in other 
constituencies was received with acclamation. Mr. Bright 
made his first public appearance, after his long illness, at 
this meeting, and while deprecating the division of the party, 
he characterised the Education Act, as in some respects, " the 
worst measure passed by a Liberal Government since 1832." 

The Bath policy was followed up at Shaftesbury, 
Greenwich, and Dundee ; and, in prospect of a general 
election, League candidates issued addresses in other towns 
where the sitting members were hostile to the League 
platform. In this action we incurred much odium for 
dividing the party. The accusation was ably rebutted by 
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BUr. Harris in an article called " Wlio divides the Liberals ? " 
W&ie elections in which we took part demonstrated that the 
^Kegue was in a great majority in tlie pfirty. In Pailiament 
Hpe Government bad only been able to go on by means of 
H^ Tory vote. The Treaanry candidate at Dundee, 
Htr. Pitzjaraes Stephen, was the strongest to be found ; yet 
^K Edward Jenkins, a member of the League Executive, 
^^Bled three times liis number of votes. The same results 
^H^pened elsewhere. Mr. Hands wrote, " If concession is to 
^Hecede union, it must be clear from which side it ought to 
^nne. It may be doubtful if a tardy recognition of this 
^Bith would save the present Ministry, or preserve the 
HB<8atige and power of the Liberal party ; it is absolutely 
Bv^in that without it further defeats and humiUation are ' 
^fcevitable." Mr. Chamberlain said, " The majority will not 
H|ifvaya yield to the minority, and the principle of reHgious 
^naality must be accepted as part of the programme of any 
^Rrty which in future seeks our support and alliance. 
^Bierefore you may expect to see the lesson of the Bath 
PRection again and again repeated." 

The session which liad been looked forward to with hope 
■was barren of results. Tlie hostility pi-ovoked by the 
Government bill led to its withdrawal. But Deuison's Act 
Tvaa made obligatory, and it was estimated that about 100,000 
children of paupers would receive some sort of education 
■under its provisions. An Act for indirect compulsion in the 
agricultural districts was also pushed through Parliament by 
a private member. It provided that no child under 
eight should be employed in agriculture, and no child under 
twelve who had not made in tlie preceding year a certain 
number of attendances at school. But no securities were 
taken for carrying it into effect, and it remained on the 
statute book a dead letter, Tlie 25th section continued in 
force, and distraints were constantly levied on the goods of 
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Magistrates, Town Councillors, Members of School Boards, 
and ministers of religion who refused to comply with the 
law. In Parliament the Government still adhered to its 
Palmerstonian policy of playing off Conservative votes against 
those of its own adherents. This course was pursued both 
upon the Education Bill, and the Endowed Schools Act 
Amendment Bill; and the Tories were only too pleased to 
assist in widening the breach. 

Towards the end of the year the Eadicals enjoyed a brief 
hour of triumph, and much consternation was produced in the 
Tory and Whig confederacy by Mr. Bright's re-entrance into 
the Ministry. His acceptance of oflice after his severe judg- 
ment upon the Education Act, was received as an assurance that 
the ministerial policy would imdergo important modificationa 
The Executive of the League at once suspended their electoral 
action, and prepared to sustain the Ministry in any 
measures they might take for the redress of the grievances 
complained of. Mr. Blight's address to his constituents 
confirmed the opinion that some substantial alterations were 
under consideration. He wrote " I hold the principles when 
in office that I have constantly professed since you gave me 
your confidence sixteen years ago. When I find myself 
unable to advance those principles, and to serve you honestly 
as a minister, I shall abandon a position which demands of me 
sacrifices that I cannot make." In speaking to the vast 
meeting in Bingley Hall which welcomed his return to public 
life, he declared decisively for a national in preference to a 
denominational system. He said the fault of the Education; 
Act was " that it extended and confirmed the system, whichj 
it ought, in point of fact, to have superseded." The 25th 
clause contained an evil principle, " and one that should not 
be continued." " With regard to this question of educating 
through the sects, I believe it is not possible to make it truly 
national or truly good. The fact is, I think we all feel, that the 
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nblic do uot take great interest in Denominational schools. 

me Church carea notliing for Dissenters : and in regard 

Kthis question, Dissenters care juat as little for the Church. 

b people regard these schools as Church schools, as Chapel 

mIs. They do not_regard them as puhlic and national, and , 

■ei'al schools, and as part of a great system, in which the 

I people unite for a great and worthy national object 

again, the School Board ! I do not know that the 

fcvemment of that day were responsible for the mode of 

feting School Boards. It was not certainly in the original 

rnorandum of the Bill, which I was permitted to see ; but 

b mode of electing appears to me about the very worst for 

Mjses of general and national education which coiJd 

aibly have been devised. When a contest for a School 

I arises, the question of real education seems hardly 

flight of. It is a squabble between Church and Chapel 

1 Secularists, and I know not how many other ' ists ' ; and 

lien the School Board meets there is priest and parson and 

oister and other .partisans. There is no free breeze of 

Bblic opinion passing through the room, but rather an 

llwholesome atmosphere of what T call sectarian exclusive- 

sometimes of bigotry, in which no good can thrive." 

\ conclusion he said, " I apprehend, I cannot but believe 

^t further experience, and something like faUure, will before 

g force on Parliament and the country a general recon- 

Ueration of the question." 

But notwithstanding these strong expressions and the 
iectations they created, it was soon made abundantly clear 
t no real unity or harmony upon the question existed in 
I Cabinet. In taking a new pilot on board they had not 
[ the old one. While Mr. Bright was denouncing 
i 26th section, as containing an evil principle, Mr. Forster 
! Btill using all the moral pressure of his department to 
Dapel School Boards to adopt bye-laws for its execution 
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In October Mr. Bright came to Binningham to censure the 
Act, and in November Mr. Forster went to Liverpool to 
defend it. In this hopeless muddle and confusion of counsel 
there could be nothing but discouragement before the party, 
and no wonder the Tories won the elections. How greatly 
the Liberals were broken and disheartened was shown when 
the dissolution came. 

But while the Liberals were losing the Parliamentaryij 
contests, they were winning all round in the School Boardj 
elections, which came on again in the autumn of this yearJl 
However disunited and demoralised in regard to Parliament- 
ary policy, they were compact enough for other purposes, 
and having mastered the intricacies of the cumulative vote, 
they were in most cases able to reverse the decisions of three 
years back. In Birmingham a liberal majority was returned 
by a vast preponderance of votes. The candidates stood on 
the League platform of separate and voluntary religions 
teaching, and this plan was carried out in the Board Schools 
of the town during the next six years. A Eeligious 
Education Society was formed to give religious instruction. 
The teachers were volunteers and were admitted to the 
Board schools at certain hours in accordance with the time- 
table, to instruct the children whose parents wished them 
to attend. (^) 

The annual meeting this year was of a formal character, 
owing to the uncertainty respecting ministerial intentions. 
At an Executive meeting held at the close of the year it was 
decided to draw a more distinct line between the polemical 
and educational work of the League. With this object 

^ The clergy, with a few exceptions, refused to take any share in this 
work, and owing to the insufficiency of teachers amongst the Dissenters it 
was but a partial success. The religious communities were forced to admit 
their inability or their disinclination to teach religion without state assist* 
ance. To avoid a contest in 1879, it was agreed that the Bible should be 
read in the schools by the ordinary teachers without^ note or comment 



, Dixon was asked to confine his bill to School Boards 
ind compulsion only, while Mr. Candlish undertook the 
ipeal of section 25. 

During the two years under review a vast amount of 

jducational work was done by the members of the League, 

I connection with School Boards and the enforcement of 

bendance. Although this department of the work was not 

I prominently before the public, it was never lost sight of 

f the officers, and it constantly engaged the close attention 

t the staff. Amongst the publications of the year may 

I noticed " The Struggle for National Education," by 

. John Morley, and Mr, Dale's articles in the Contem- 

•ary Beview. 

Although a dissolution of Parliament had not been 

bffiipected, its precise hour took everyone by surprise. 

^mbera and candidates were scattered abroad ; constituen- 

were unprepared ; plans were not matured, and 

fferences were unreconciled. For a fortnight all was con- 

ision and scramble, out of which came the Liberal party, 

shattered wreck. It went into the contest, weakened, 

racted, and divided. The main wing, composed of 

jssenters, was suspicious and sujlen. The Prime Minister's 

jiifesto offered them no rallying ground. In regard to 

[Bucation he thought that " no main provision of the measure 

lid advantf^eously be reconsidered without the aid of 

I experience such as we had not yet acquired." He also 

jested that the uneasiness caused by one or two points 

s out of proportion to their importance or difficulty. He 

, not fairly estimate the temper of the Dissenters, and 

fered them, instead of principle the abolition of a tax. 

The chief issuB in the election was the school or the I 
kblichouse. The Tories went for restricted education 
Hid unlimited drinking. With the latter they coupled 
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religion, as a matter of course, and " Beer and Bible " made 
a telling election cry. 

The League took immediate action in the election. The 
address of the Prime Minister was taken as indicating a 
serious misapprehension of the gravity of the situation. 
The Executive asked that a national system of educationi 
should be made a distinct feature of the Liberal progranmie. 
The Branches were advised to press candidates for definite 
pledges on this head. The result was so far satisfactory thaiy 
out of 425 English, Welsh, and Scotch candidates, 300 were 
pledged to the repeal of the 25th section, which was 
accepted by Liberals and Conservatives as the " symbol " of 
the controversy. In the new Parliament there was a large 
gain of members in favour of League principles. 

The results in particular constituencies were curious. 
Mr. Gladstone was again returned for Greenwich, but this 
time "as junior colleague to a gin distiller." He would 
have been invited to stand for Manchester, but for the 
threatening attitude of the Nonconformists. 

The prominent members of the League had various 
fortunes. Mr. Dixon's seat was of course assured. But the 
Chairman of the Executive was defeated at Sheffield. In the 
selection of candidates there had been a test ballot between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Allott, a popular local politician. 
It was decided in favour of the former, but Mr. Allott's 
supporters were disappointed at the result, and did not 
accept it with loyalty. This, coupled with the dissertion of 
the Whigs and Moderates, who looked upon Mr. Chamberlain 
as a firebrand, led to his defeat. This was the most serious 
blow which the League had sustained. Several other mem- 
bers of the Executive were unsuccessful, including Mr. Cox, 
Admiral Maxse, and Captain Sargeant. On the other hand 
Mr. Cowen, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. 
Pennington were returned. 
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Mr. Candlish retired from the representation of Sunder- 
land on accx)unt of failing health, and the charge of the 25th 
clause passed to Mr. Henry Eichard. 

Mr. Forster was opposed by the Liberal Committee in 
Bradford. He was however ostentatiously and avowedly 
supported by the Conservatives, and with the aid of the 
Catholic vote, and a small proportion of Liberal votes, was 
returned at the head of the poll. 

Mr. Baines lost his seat for Leeds on account of his 
views on the Education question. In some twenty other 
constituences Liberal upholders of the 25th clause were beaten, 
owing mainly to the defection of the Nonconformists. It 
must be said however, that generally the Dissenters had the 
greatest diflaculty in breaking away from their traditionary 
support of the Liberal party, and many obstinate adherents of 
the Government policy were sent back to Parliament from 
constituencies where the absence of the Dissenting vote could 
easily have turned the scale. 

The defeat of the Liberal party, calamitous as it proved] 
in some respects, was not an unmixed evil. It has taught the\ 
country that no Government will be allowed to juggle with 
great principles with impimity. It also prepared the way for j 
the re-union of the party on a more liberal basis, with more 
assured purposes, and with infinitely superior organisation. 
It is impossible also not to believe that the events recorded 
will have a marked influence on the educational and eccle 
siastical legislation of the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Period — From the General Election, 1874, to the 
Passing op Lord Sandon's Act, 1876, and the 
Dissolution op the League. 



The political revolution which has been described threw upon 
the Executive the duty of reviewing their policy. The 
change of Government found their work but half done. The 
object they had placed before themselves — '' the establish- 
ment of a system which should secure the education of every 
child in the country" — was far from being realized. The 
provisions made by the Liberal Government were incomplete, 
ineflScient, and illusory. Securities were wanting for the 
instruction of half the children of the nation. Under such 
circumstances there could be no thought of relinquishing the 
purpose for which the League was instituted. 

There were, by common confession, great difficulties before 
the Committee, but they had to ask themselves in what man- 
ner and degree these had been increased by the defeat of the 
Whig party. During the election struggle the Tory leaders 
had accepted the defence of the denominational system as an 
integral part of the Conservative creed. But in this respect 
they did not differ from the Liberal Government which they 
followed. The League could be under no greater disadvantages 
now, than when it had had to contend against a coalition of 
Whigs and Tories. In one respect the committee were relieved 
from great embarrassment. They could no longer be accused 
of endangering the existence of a Liberal administration ; and 
as a matter of choice it was far preferable to them to contend 
against avowed enemies rather than professed friends. They 
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Hid not accept the late ballot as a verdict of the country 
^bainst the proposals of the League, but rather as a vote of 
^B confidence in the Whig policy, and they believed that in 
^■B leconstmction of the party their principles would assume 
^Kater prominence, and take a firmer hold upon the attach- 
^Bnt of the nation. 

B The immediate objects aime(3 at were resistance to anyJ 
■irther extension of the denominational system, and the I 
Kcceptance by the party of a national system, as a distinct! . 
Httd leading feature of the Liberal programme of the future.! ^ 
^Die means proposed were the continued propagation of 
^fenion as to the necessity of School Boards and compulsion, 
^K ultimate absorption of the denominational system under 
^Ktesentative management, and the completion of the 
^■mcture by universal free schoola. It was also determined 
B| pay increased attention to the non-political details of the 
H^em, such as greater efficiency of instruction, the extension 
He school age, the encoui'agement of the higher standards by 
^Egraduated scale of grants, and the elevation of the status 
^B)d qualifications of teachers. 

■ The actual state of education was defective and humili- 
Hting to a degree very imperfectly realLBed,notwith8tanding the 
BSbrts which the Le^ue had made to enlighten opinion. 

■ Beginning with the Training schools, the fountain-head 
mm the system, it was throughout wasteful, unproductive, and 
' inef&cient. One of the primary requisites of a fruitful 

system is a staff of trained and sldlful teachers. The Normal 
achools afforded no guarantee for an adequate supply. The 
case against them, both in point of cost and efficiency, was 
a strong one. Starting as voluntary institutions under exclu- 
Bive management, and witli sectarian aims, they had in course 
of time, contrived to throw 75 per cent, of their expense, on 
Uhe public ; and this without investing Parliament or the 
^Education Department with any powers of effective supervision. 
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At thebeginning of the League agitation the voluntary subscrip- 
tions to the Normal schools amounted to about two per cent 
of their cost, the remainder being made up of Government 
grants, students* fees, endowments, and the sale of books ; 
and the managers were still appealing for larger subsidies. 
Of the total accommodation which they aflforded three- 
fourths was in the hands of the Established Church ; and 
Dissenters were then, and are still being taxed out of all 
just proportion to pay for the theological training of Churcli 
teachers, with the prospect of being afterwards compeUed to 
send their children to them for instruction in Church doctrines. 
Neither was this grave injustice counter-balanced by any 
reasonable anticipation that the scholars would be made to 
receive sound and lasting secular knowledge. For national 
purposes, and as national institutions, the Normal schools 
were an imposition and a delusion. The chief object of their 
managers was to qualify the students to teach dogma. The 
catechism and the liturgy were the comer-stones of the 
system, and attention was devoted to them to the neglect of 
mental exercise, and effectual training in the science of 
teaching. Their tendency also was to grow more extravagant 
and more exclusively sectarian. 

It is not a matter for surprise that under such con- 
ditions the general status and attainments of the teachers 
were of an inferior order. The only wonder is that any 
good teachers were produced under a system not calculated 
to stimulate independence of character, or to raise intel- 
ligence into prominence. The social position of the Church 
teacher in the country districts was that of a menial Church 
ofi&cer. A Church schoolmaster wrote that many teachers 
of his class were subjected to a worse slavery than the most 
dependent labourer in the parish. Eest and relaxation, 
except for brief periods of the year, were almost unknown 
to them. After an exacting week's work in the school, they were 
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ally compelleil to undergo a similnr drat^ery on the Sun- 

. Fifty per cent, of the advertisements for Church teachers 

slated that they should assist in Church offices. From 

b-curate to beadle and gravedigger, there was no employ- 

t which the schooUnEister was not expected to undertake. 

B of the, iuducementa offered to them may be gathered 

the advertisements in the National Society's Paper, 

'f officiate as parish clerk;" as "collector of charity and 

rch fnnda," as " choirmaster and precentor." " To attend 

lay scliool and take chaise of the children at Church, 

Jto aud from Church." " An organist, willing to assist in 

rch matters." " Parish clerkship, with liberty to take 

Hte pupils." "Clerkship and sexton." "Ability to 

^e and train a surpliced chou' indispensabla" Situations 

offered to certificated mistreaacs whose husbands or 

thers " followed agricultural pursuits," or could undertake, 

b stipulated wages, the management of a kitchen garden 

two or three cows." The social standing of the 

. schoolmaster was little above that of the agricultural 

lurer, and the only ambition he was encouraged to 

artain was that of " the charity boy who longs to be a 



Aud even of their kind the staff of trained adult 

ihers was wholly insufEicient for national rcqiiirementa, 

^that the mass of scholars were left under the care of 

I boys and girls. The pupil teachers of 1870 were 

He better qualified than the monitors of Lancaster's and 

JI'b day. The method was an off-shoot of the discredited 

aitorial system, which had the one recommendation of 

lapness, for the sake of which true economy was sacrificed. 

b pupil teacliers were generally badly instructerI,often of low 

ce, and the common standard of their attainments 

below a decent average. Far from being efficient 

icher,? and helpers, the Inspectors foiind their attempts 

39 
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to express their own knowledge, such as it was, were 
lamentably poor, meagre, and childish. 

If anyone thinks that this picture is overdrawn let him 
study the education blue books. The reports of the Inspectois 
are a standing record of the humiliating but inevitable 
results of teaching so conducted. In the upper classes of a 
very few of the best schools there might be found a fair 
amount of intelligence and information. But such school 
were rare exceptions. The ordinary condition of the scholars 
in the higher standards was that of comparative ignorance, 
and they were, as a rule, incapable of expressing by word 
or writing any minimum of knowledge they might possess. 
The sixth standard does not stand for a large amount of 
knowledge for a child to take out into the world as a 
weapon in the battle of life ; yet there was not one scholar 
annually to every other school who passed this standard 
And if this was the plight of the children in the highe* 
classes, what was to be expected of those who never ffi 
beyond the lower standards. The Committee of Council 
reported in 1869, that of " four-fifths of the children about to 
leave school, either no account or an unsatisfactory one, was 
given by an examination of the most strictly elementary 
kind." In the overwhelming majority of cases the children 
took away from school no knowledge which they were likely 
to retain. The largest percentage of passes was in reading, but 
it was seldom indeed that the scholars understood what they 
read, or that the words which they pronounced mechanicallyl | 
and by rote, conveyed any meaning to their minds. The! [ 
Bishop of Manchester, an old Inspector, having an intimatej p 
knowlege of every detail of the system, applied to thej f 
results produced, the terms " inconceivable," " disgraceful - ^ 
" discreditable," and "miserable," and said "it filled him witll a 
great shame when he realised it." Mr. Kennedy, anothfl 
Inspector of great experience, wrote " We are contented wi4j ^ 



iUe more than a pitiful counting of heads, and that we 



It would he a grave injustice to the schoolmaster to hold 
a responsible for the whole of this lamentable failure. By 
meral admission, irregular attendance and migration from 
iiool to school were concomitant causes. Reasonable 
i, under such conditions, was impossible. The regular 
iiolars were thrown back and discouraged by the irregular 
; the masters were disheartened and perplexed and made 
I despair of any excellent standard. It is difficult to 
invey in figures an adequate idea of the extent of tliis evlL 
I 1873-74 the Committee of Council estimated that there ii ■ 

i two-and-a-haK millions of children who ought to have I 
ide the 250 attendances — which might have been com-/ J 
leted in half a year — required to qualify them for examina-l 
But only 752,'268 were presented to the Inspectors/ 
{ the rest no account was given, A tliird of those who were 
lined in the lower standards ought to have been in the 
^her. And in all cases the percentage of passes was 
tnentably low. 

For seven years the League strove without relaxation ta, 

kt the actual state of the school system fully and fairlyll 

Bore the public, and to rouse the nation to a sense of thei 

T and discredit which were involved. With the samei 

feet the systems of foreign countries were carefully 

nuiued, and their methods and results stated and tabulated .' 

comparison. The energy and persistency with which 

ae views were urged produced their inevitable effect upon the 

lll^lic mind. In all meetings of workmen the free school 

^form was received with enthusiasm, (•} and notwith- 



' Ott the Free School BjBtfm, see papers and addressea by Mr. 

tnberliUD, Sir Chu'los Dilke, und Mr, Collings, published by the Leagne. 

of iirticleB in tho Monthly Paper of the League by Mr. Allen, 

. 1 Free Suhools, Biahop Floser's Eeport, and the author's " Free 

a of the United States" may be consulted. Later contrihntiona to 

le branch of the snbject are contained in the speeches of Dr, Camutoii, 

' a pBpers by Dr. Watts, of Manchester, 
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standing the temporary disadvantages to which it subjected 
them, compidsion was not only acquiesced in, but demanded. 
The natural and the most earnest allies of the League were 
amongst the class who were most affected by the changes 
proposed. But the desire for compulsion grew amongst all 
parties, and the chief difference of opinion was as to how it 
should be carried into effect. The early working of the 
compulsory bye-laws of School Boards had demonstrated that 
so far from injuring the volimtary schools, the enforcement of 
attendance was of great advantage to them. This experience 
reconciled the clergy of the towns to compulsion, but in the 
parishes progress was greatly retarded by the clerical 
distrust and jealousy of School Boards, and the farmers' 
dislike of rates. The idea of a possible system of compul- 
sion in connection with denominational schools had not 
taken shape during the existence of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, or if it had, there was no one with sufl&cient 
hardihood to give expression to it. 

Thti School Boards increased in number from 344 in 1872,;? 
to 1769 in 1876. The first Boards weie formed in the Boroughs'' 
and were with few exceptions granted on the requisition of 
the locality. Many of the large parishes also made appli- 
cation for Boards. But the great proportion of the rural 
Boards were formed by order of the Department to supply 
deficiencies of accommodation. In all cases however they 
might have been prevented by local exertion ; ample oppor- 
tunity for which was always given by the Education Office. 
On the subject of School Boards there was a marked difference 
of feeling during the latter years of the League agitation. 
The section of the public which holds itself independent of 
party, had been partially awakened to the truth about educa- 
tional results, and was revolting against the illiberality of the 
clergy, who having proved themselves unable properly to 
educate the people, were unwilling to let any other agency 
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Kito the field. That portion of the press too, which acts as a 
■axometer of public feeling amongst certain classes waB 
Rpidually coming TOund. The Bishop of Manchester warned 
Bhe cleigy to prepare for a univeiaal system of School Boards, 
■Hthin a quarter of a century, whether they hked it or not. 
■Wier leaders of the Church party concurred in this view; 
nit the rank and file of the coiJitry clergy held fast to their 
■Ejections. Lord Francis Hervey called the diaaentera 
Punclubbable" people; but in this matter the clergy better 
deserved the description. They ■would permit no association 
on the part of the community in this sphere of their 
work. Had they not fought for years against the co- 
operation of Church laymen in the management of their 
schools ; and was it likely they would now permit the forma- ' 
tion of a School Board, upon which by chance, there might 
he an inquisitive or cantankerous Dissenter ? They had one 
tremendous weapon ready to their hands, and they wielded it 
with great energy and effect. It was the no-rate cry. The 
impost was not so very terrible in reality. The average rate 
for 1874-T5 did not exceed threepence. But it was capable 
of expansion. Some amusing examples of exaggeration came 
under the notice of the Officers. The Government returns 
gave the rate for each district, stating its amount m pence and 
decimals. In this manner a rate of three halfjjence would be 
given as 15d. This was easily convertible into Is, 5d., and 
in this form was placed before the dismayed agriculturists. 
Even smdl farmers were made to nnderstand that a School 
Board would cost them from £20 to £50 a year, Ko wonder 
they threatened to reduce wages if the labooiets voted for a 
Board. ^ 

Upon the formation of the new Ministry it ms not 
seriously anticipated tliat any attempt would be made to 
confer new advantages upon sectarian scbooU. It wag i 
ispered that compolsory powen might be given to luafpa- J 
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trat«3 or guardians, or even to voluntary managers, but no 
great attention was paid to su^estions which were generally 
acknowledged to be opposed to the spirit of modem legidation, 
The Church party seemed to be thinking more of repeal of tie 
Cowper-Temple clause, which restricted the use of theit 
catechism. It seemed possible also that Ministers might 
think tliemselves justified in e^xtending the operation of the 
25th clause which had been made a test question in the 
election. 

The issue between parties was first raised in the new 
Parliament on Mr. Dixon's Bill for compulBion and School 
Boards. Mr. Talbot, the member for West Kent, gave notice 
of an amendment supposed to embody the views of the 
den omi nationalists, which declared that the House could not 
entertain the universal establishment of School Boards, until 
perfect liberty of religious teaching was secured, and unless 
the Boards were empowered to contribute to the support of 
voluntary Schools. No overt action was taken in this se 
by the leaders of the party to give effect to the amendment, 
but the voting on the main question was of a character which 
made all sections of Conservatives desire that it should ba 
taken out of Mr. Dixon's hands, and settled by their own 
Government, on their own lines. 

The beginning of 1875 was emphasised by Mr. Gladstone'* 
formal retirement from the leadership of the Liberal pai^, 
and for several sessions he only appeared in the House on 
special occasions. The disorganisation of the party was 
now more than ever complete. But the incident gave to tlift 
Executive Committee an opportunity of restating the term* 
on which alone reconatraction was possible. They declared 
their conriction that there could be no union under any leadet 
who was pledged to the continuance of a policy which en- 
couraged denominational interests in opposition to national 
education, and which was objected to by the majority of tin 
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Hfberal electors. Similar resolutions were passed by the 
^KKcesentative Nonconformist bodies, and by miportant 
^Bberal Associiitions, including tbat of Bradford. For a time 
^Be Liberal leadership was put into commiHsion, under the 
^pmediate direction of Earl Granville and Lord Hartington. 
^^ Mr. Dixon's bill appeared again before ParUament in 
B^ session of 1875. It had become the more ui^ent 
H^use of the admitted failure of the Agricultural Children's 
^BBt. The Conservatives were more generally recognising 
^H| necessity of compulsion, and Mr. Salt, the member 
^K Stafford, had prepared a bill to give leave to municipal 
^^K urban authorities in towns where no School Boards 
^HBted, to exercise the power of Boards for enforcing 
^Bendance. 

^f An earnest appeal was made to the country to support 
^Hr, Dixon's bill, which, in spite of the foreshadowing gloom 
^K foreign politics and the hopeless discomfiture of Liberals 
Wb. Parliament, was advocated by crowded meetings convened 
^b the League. A special encLuiry had been made by 
H$r. Allen into the education of the rural districts, 
^bd Mr. Dixon was able to adduce on behalf of its 
Hg^ciple a mass of new and striking evidence, which 
^■^>ealed in the strongest way to the sympathy and 
^fetelligence of the House. The result of the divisions in 
Miui aud th3 preceding session was that over two hundred 
Liberals, including all the members of the former Govern- 
ment, except Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, had now 
voted for the bill, and the Officers had the satisfaction of 
feeling that its ultimate fortunes were bound up with those 
of the Liberal party, whatever they might be. The Marquis 
of Hartington, the titular head of the party said, " I think 
there ia a disposition on the part of the Liberal party, to 
sink their differences whether great or small, in consideration 
of the great object which all are beginning to recognise — 



namely, that there is a paramount necessity that a secular 
system of education may exist and extend throughout the 
country at large." 

Another feature of the year was LokI Sandon's new code. 
This was an educational BurprisG. The conilitioos of the, 
grant were made more stringent, and greater encouragement 
was offered for better results in the higher standards. There 
was a loud protest from the voluntary managers against 
this process of " stringing up." The question with them was 
the old one, and yet one which is ever new to them 
— not what was deau-able in the interests of educa- 
tion generally, but what would suit their schools. The 
stringency of the code had to be relaxed in response to their 
piteous appeals, but it still recognised in its amended fonn 
a principle for which the League bad hitherto vainly con- 
tended, the graduation of the scale of grants, dependent on 
results and efficiency. 

In other re-spects, however. Lord Sandon was very 
gracious where denominational interests were concerned. 
Under Mr. Forster's administration there had been grievoaj 
complaints of the partiality shown to the Church. On Lord 
Sandon's succession the evil was a^ravated. Wliiteball was 
crowded by clerical wire-pullers and friars of all colours, and 
the Department was interviewed and memorialized without 
cessation. A clerical minority unable to carry its policy on i 
School Board had nothing to do in order to frustrate U» 
majority but to hold a private meeting, and pass resolution! 
and forward them to the Department. The wishes of the reprt- Jl 
sentatives of the ratepayers were coolly ignored. Many flagnutl i 
instances of centralized dictation occurred, and under tbel a 
adminstration of Mr. Disraeli, the country was treated to tfe 
system of paternal Government, which Mr. Disraeli himsrf 
bad prophesied and denounced in 1839. School Boards w* 
not allowed to fix the fees desirable in the interests of schoii 
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^Kld scholars, for fear tliey might unduly compete with sectarian 
^Kiools. The Birmingham Board were ordered to douhle 
^Bieir fees. Tliey were stroug enough, however, to resist, 
^■td ultimately estahlished • a numher of penny schools. 
^■t the selection of sites, the wants and conveniences 
Hfc locaUtes were made subordinate to the interests of 
^Kiominational schools. In the provision of acCommoda- 
^^k the opinions of the School Boards were ignored. The 
^^Kiartment consulted the Inspector, the Inspector consulted 
^H^ Cleigyman, and between them, they settled the matber, 
^Hpiewed opportunities were given to the voluntaryista to 
^Hk possession of the ground. Grants were made to new 
^^Burch schools when there was ample accommodation under 
^Hbool Boards. The formation of Boards was obstructed on 
^Hsiy pretext. The Town Council of Winchester applied in 
^^K usual way for a Board for the city. The clergy got up a 
^Hition against it, and on an exparte statement, the Depart- 
^^bnt refused a Board to the locality. In another case, " My 
^Hrds " ordered a School Board to confine the iusttuction iu 
^^nr schools to infants, leaving the elder children to the de- 
^Hminational schools. The Board flatly refused to obey,and the 
^^Kiartment was obliged to retire from an tmtenahle position. 
^Be Manchester Board passed a reasonable resolution refusing 
^Hpay fees to schools which refused to admit the Inspector of 
^B Board. The Department interfered and addressed a 
^Hong remonstrance to the Board. A most unwarrantable 
^B»rfereace was attempted in regard to elections. A regula- 
^^to was made that in borough elections there should be only 
^Hb polling station for each ward. It had been found by 
^Hjierience that it was not possible to poll a thousand electors 
at one station during the seven hours allowed for polling. 
But the electors in the wards of large boroughs ranged from 
five hundred, to five, ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand. The 
Lfereiage in Birmingham was four thousand voters to each 

M 10 
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warcL If this regulation had been submitted to, it would 
have disfranchised three-fourths of the borough electors. 
The spirit of dictation in these matters was carried to such 
an extreme, that Mr. Dixon wasp asked to bring the subject . 
under the notice of Parliament. / 

The question of attendance continued to press with 
irresistible force on public judgment, and it became clear that 
it could not be left long in abeyance. The League Bill in- 
troduced for the third time in 1876, was supported by the 
powerful advocacy of Mr. Bright, which brought a fresh 
accession of Liberal strength. The process of conversion to 
compulsion amongst Conservatives was rapid, and was accele- 
rated by the desire to secure it on their own terms, while they 
had the opportunity. As the Ministry settled into harness i 
there were many speculations current as to their intentions. 
Great pressure was put upon them to take some decisive step 
in the interests of Church Schools. On the change of 
Government the National Society had threatened a reactionary 
agitation, the objects of which were fidler liberty of sectarian 
teaching in Board Schools, and fresh subsidies to denomina- 
tional Schools. The modest request was that the Church 
Catechism should be taught in the schools of the ratepayers, 
that payments out of the rates should be made to denomina- 
tional schools, and that powers of compulsion should be vested 
in voluntary managers. These proposals were supported by 
convincing arguments, for those Churchmen, who are first 
Churchmen and then citizens. " For the Church to cease to 
contend for the Education of her own children in her own 
faith, would be a betrayal of a religious trust which must 
eventuate in the loss of temporal privileges." (^) 

Other proposals were to allow ratepayers to allocate their 
rates to particular schools, on the Canadian plan, or to relieve 
subscribers to voluntary schools from the payment of rates. 

^ Monthly Paper of National Society. 
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any fJternatives were put before the Government by 

berested advisers, and immediate action was urged from all 

Barters. The pretext that it was not a party qiieation, ' 

fiiich had answered their purpose admirably at one time, 

& now roughly put aside. " If a Conservative Govern- 

int will not listen to the voice of Churchmen, what ia it fit 

■ ?" waa not unnaturally asked by the clergy. The Guardiaji 1 

ote, " The opportunity before Lord Sandon is a great one, ', 

I can hardly recur, and advantage should be taken of it to the 

most." There were many other indications that the Church 

rty and the Tories finding they could not baffle a state system 

r education were bent upon getting it into their own hands. 

Lord Sandon's bill in its earliest shape raised no great 

5>eetations in any party. It waa not a vigorous measure, cal- 

llated to reconcile educationists, nor did it satisfy those who 

id been clamouriug for greater freedom to teach dogma at 

fi public cost. So far as ita provisions went it promised to h 

mefit denominational schools by foreing children into them i 

jd securing a more regular attendance. It gave leave to 

own Councils and Boards of Guardians in non-School Board ' 

Bfcricts to make bye-laws for attendance. The power to pay , 

waa transfeixed from School Boards to Guai-dians, There 

B also provisions for indirect compulsion, similar to those(' 

hich had been so often tried with such imperfect success. 

To child of a fixed age was to be employed in labour who 

i not furnished with a labour pass — that is, a certificate of 

aving passed a certain standard, or made a stated number of 

jendances at school, But while chOdren were to be 

revented from working, there was no security taken that 

Y should be insti-ucted. (Janou Girdlestone said that in i 

iral districts the bUl would prove a mere sham and dead ' 

tter, and the feeling grew that its provisions were illusory, 

were intended as a sop to the public conscience, to 

: the agitation. 



The position of the Liberal party did not encourage the 
hope that they would be able to carry any thorough amend- 
ments, but it wns necessary to find a rallying ground. Tlie 
Executive Cormnittee therefore restated the principles on 
which they conceived a satisfactory solution could be based. 

In the first place it was declared that no measure could 
be pennanently acceptable which did not provide for direct 
compulsion in all cases. 

It was also held desirable that local authorities entrusted 
with the admimstration of compulsion should have powers 
for the provision and management of schools. 

Tlie strong objections to the payment of school fees by 
Guardians, which was equally unsatisfactory on social and 
religious grounds, were recapitulated. The Committee 
advocated a lai^e extension of the free school principle, as tlie 
proper means of meeting the case of parents unable to pay feea 

An extraordinary provision was contained in the bill 
enabling the local authority to delegate their powers to 
Committees, not of their own body. This was strongly 
opposed as a violation of representative principles, the effect 
of which would be to place compulsory powers in the hands 
of iiTCSponsible persona. It was suspected that this was an 
indirect way of vesting such powers in the managen rf 
voluntary schools. 

The Committee also criticised the financial clausei 
which lessened the proportion of voluntary subscriptitou 
needed for maintenance, and rendered it probable that raaBj" 
schools under private management would he condj 
wholly at the coat of the parents and the public. 

They also protested against the large exempti( 
attendance, and the low standard of proficiency 

On the second reading Mr. Mundella moved a reaolution 
in favour of direct COTnpulsion, and this being lost. Sir CI 
Dilke moved the rejection of the bill, which 
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Bmarded as a measure for increasing tlie powers and i 
Hsivileges of the Establisliment. ] 

V At tbia stage the League lost the parliamentary aerricea ! 
of Mr. Dixon, who, for domestic reasons, was compelled to 
retii's from the post which ho had occupied from the 
formation of the Le^ue. Mr. Cliamberlain, who succeeded 
him in the representation of Eirniinghain, strongly censured 
the principle of the bill, wliich he regarded as a long 
concession to denominational interests, and wliich, had 
the Liberal party been united, would not have been suffered 
to pass the House of Commons. 

Mr. Henry Eichard gave notice that, on going into 
Committee, he should move " That the principle of universal 
compidsion in education cannot be, applied without gi-eat 
injustice, unless provision be made for placing public 
elementary schools under public management." A large 
meeting of Dissenters was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to back up the motion, and many meetings of Liberals 
throughout the country also supported it ; but, in the state of i 
parties, ita defeat was a foregone conclusion. 

When the bill got into Committee its progress was j 
attended by surprises. The Tories, on the second reading, 
had rejected the principle of direct compulsion when moved 
by a Liberal, yet when the bill emerged from Committee it 
embodied a more vigorous compulsory law than any Liberal 
had ventured to propose to Parliament. It was a bill for 
mE^isterial compulsion, under which proceedings might be 
initiated by any person. The conversion of the Conservatives 
had been rapid. They had originally opposed compulsion on 
the ostensible ground that it was a violation of the liberty of 
the subject ; but in reality, as had been strongly suspected, 
and was now demonstrated, because tliey did not believe that 
their own schools could continue to exist under such a law. 
As soon as it was found that the popular desire for education 
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was greater than the fear of sectarianism, thi 
developed at a wonderful rate. By virtue of the bill before 
the House the couBtry was to be placed under a compulsory 
law without the aafegmtrd of public representation, and 
without the co-operation of the class affected by it ; a law 
which might he set in motion by informers, and enforced by 
magistrates in one class of denominational sehoola where 
there was but the flimsiest protection for the rights of 
conscience. This law was passed by the party which hatl 
refused compulsory powers under School Boards in the name 
of liberty, and which had taken for its motto, " the right of 
the parent to choose the school." 

A clause moved by Mr. Pell, enabling School Boards to 
be dissolved on certain conditions, was strongly opposed liy 
Mr. Bright, but was carried. {^) 

In regard to school grants Lord Sandon avowed that tlwi 
effect of the Bill would be to enable schools to be maintaineJ j 
by the chUdrens' pence, combined with the money received 
from Government. (^) The necessity for local subscriptions was 
thus cUspensed with, and with it the last g;uarantee for tlit 
influence of public opinion upon the management. 

' Tha Tories, baeked bj tie clergy, made a strong fight f« tii« 
claoae, and evidently looked to important results from it. But not 
than two or three Boards bare been dissolFed under it dating sii yeaia. 

' There are no means of aacertsiniug the nnmber of schools whi4 
under these clanses, have been able wholly to dispense with Tolnnta^ 
subscriptions. As the genemi result of the clauses the subsctiptic 
from 8a. 8id. par child in average attendance in 187B to 7e. ajd, in ISSl- 
Dr. 'Watts estimntcs that a good school should earn 178. 3d. per head on tb 
nyerage attendance, when the coat of elementary instruction would iVd 
thus: Government 17b. 6d., school fees at 3d. per weok lis. fid., plu 
3a. Rd, for those who do not count in average attendance, Hs., o 
without au; volunlAry contributiouB, of 31s. 6d. per head. (Trajii 
Manchester Statiatical Society, 1^178, p. 61.) The total ex[iendit(ire p* 
scholar in average attendance in voluntary schools in 1880 was 34s. IV- 
The tendency of recent legislation has been to give the DouominatiouiJiilU 
stronger hold npon the school system, and at the same time to mtJU' 
schools a heavier charge on the national exchequer. 



A motion of Lord Robert Montagu, making the pay- 
pit of fees by Guardians compulsory and universal, 
ried with tlie aesistance of Mr. Forater. 

It may be doubted whether in their fondest dreams, the 
itional Society bad ever looked for success like this. The 
jspect held out to them by Lord Sandon's Act was this. Injj 
the rural districts they were given supreme control over the j 
school system. They were relieved from the 
necessity of canvassing for funds. The pence of the cldldren 
always an uncertain source of income, were secured by the 
rates. The Government grants in good schools were sufiicient 
for the rest. They had no competition to fear now, 
laatly they had powers for corapulsoiy attendance. The title 
of the Act should have been " An Act for compelling 
attendance in denominational schools, imder private manage- 
ment, supported out of the rates and taxes." In brief, it was 
in the parishes a new Act of Appropriation and a new Act 
of Uniformity, 

A final effort was made by the Liberals to rally their weak- 
ened and disordered forces against the principle of this legis- 
lation. A representative deputation had an interview with the 
Marquis of Hartington at Devonshire House, who consented to 
move the following resolution upon the Report, " That in the 
opinion of this House principles have been introduced into 
this bill which were neither mentioned nor contemplated on 
the second reading, and which have a tendency to disturb the 
basis on which education now rests, to impede the formation 
of new schools, to introduce discord and confusion, and to 
place the maui^cment of schools in the hands of pei-sona 
who neither contribute to then' support nor are elected by the 
ratepayers," The resolution was rejected by a strictly party 
majority, but it reserved the right, ajid marked the determina- 
tion of the Liberal party to re open, when occasion should 
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serve, the whole question of education by means of schools 
under private management. 

The effect of this act was to destroy the raison cFetre of 
the League as an Educational Organisation. It put all 
parents under a legal obligation to have their children 
instructed, and subjected them to a penalty in default. It 
threw upon local authorities the duty of seeing that parents 
obeyed the law. It was not obligatory upon the School 
Attendance Committees to make bye laws for attendance, 
but the ancillary clauses declared their duty to see that the 
law was enforced; while a final power was reserved to the 
Education Department to supervise the work of the local 
authorities, and to compel the observance of their duty. 
Much of the strength of the measure was frittered away by the 
saving clauses and exceptions; but, nevertheless, it professed 
to provide for the object which the League was founded to 
secure, " the education of every child in England and Wales;" 
and only on the treble default of the parent, the local 
authority, and the Education Department could it fail in its 
purpose. 

I propose, in conclusion, briefly to state the reasons 
which led the Executive to advise the dissolution of the 
League, and to review the operation of the law since 
that event. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Conclusion. 



It vras not without mature deliberation that the Officers 
took the decisive step of advising the disaolution of the 
League. They felt that it was not a course to be taken 
lightly. Whether judged by the following it had secured, or 
the resistance it had provoked, the Organization had occupied 
a. conapicuous place in public attention for eight years. Its 
object had been earnestly taken up in the country, and the 
leaders of the movement had received a generous support and 
allegiance through an exacting contlict, in which it became 
necessary to sacrifice party loyalty for the preservation of 
principle, The influence and prestige which it had acquired 
were not denied by its opponents, and the eagerness with 
which the Conservatives seized the first opportunity to 
fasten the edncation system on their own lines was sufficient 
proof of the apprehension with which they looked upon any 
further development of a national scheme. Their avowed 
object was to take the question out of the hands of the 
League, and this accounted for the seemingly drastic nature 
of the measure which they passed 

The Executive Committee could not fail to perceive 
that while the functions of the League, as an Educational 
Assocation, were materially affected by the l^ialation of 
1876, the course of the previous agitation had also altered its 
political relations towards the Whig or official element of the 
Liberal party. If Lord Sandon's act were carried out with 
int^ity, and zealously enforced in the country, it promised 
to secure universal schooling, If on the other hand it should 
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fail, the entire Liberal party was pledged to carry the work 
forward to a fitting conclusion. The Committee had there- 
fore to consider what had been the result of the movement, 
and what remained to be done which required the continued 
existence of a distinct organization. 
/ When the League was established the public mind 

was comparatively uninformed, both as to the extent of 
educational destitution, and the principles upon which 
a national system should be based. Notwithstanding the 
eflforts of many thoughtful and earnest men who had 
exerted themselves to create an enlightened opinion, 
ignorance, apathy, and indifference in regard to the 
question prevailed through a large portion of the country. 
The previous societies which had been formed to promote 
education, after brief periods of agitation, had either 
yielded to the discouragements and opposition they en- 
countered, or had been silenced by some trifling concession 
from Governments whose convenience or existence were 
endangered by the controversy. There had been a political 
bias upon the question, but no section of politicians having 
control of the legislative machinery, had ever adopted it as 
a distinct feature of a party programme. The Whigs, with 
some honourable exceptions, of whom Lord John Eussell 
was the most distinguished, had distrusted the advance of 
popular intelligence almost as much as the Tories, and the 
Radicals were too weak to prevail against the combined 
forces of inertion. Many Governments had taken up the 
question to quiet a troublesome demand or subdue a sectional 
opposition, and had patched it here and there, but none 
had undertaken the establishment of a general system. The 
subject had been played and coquetted with by sects, and 
interests and cliques, but it had never got down to the people, 
and the men who were really in earnest and were pursuing 
education for its own sake, had not been able to gather the 



^^K>Gtus whidi was requisite to cany the movement to a 

^HDcessful conclusion. 

^B Looking back on half a century of procrastination and 

^mfling, it may seem paradoxical to hold that the Act of 1870 
was introduced prematurely, yet there are grounds for the 
belief that a stronger and more liberal measure, and one 
which, in an educational sense would have been economy 
of time, could have been passed if legislation had been 
delayed for another year. The time was no doubt opportune 
• for a compromise with the Church; but compromise with 
ignorance, inefficiency, and sectarianiam, which were the 
characteristics of the existing system, was not desirable. Nor 
was it neceasaiy. The Church party would have accepted 
any settlement which did not midca a direct attack on the 
institutions in existence. They had been alarmed by the 
resources which the Nonconformists had shown in 1868, and 
they certainly did not look to the Liberal Government for 
reinforcement and indulgence. Then followed the League 
agitation which created the popular enthusiasm for education. 
These were the circumstances which enabled the Government 
to approach the question with a prospect of success; but 
it was not necessary that they should turn the weapons 
which had been forged by their own supporters against 
them. 

The Act of 1870 was thorough in one particular. It 
promised, sooner or later, to place eflcient schools within 
reach of the entire population. The process has been 
needlessly slow. Canon Warburton, one of the Inspectors, 
writing in 1880 enumerates twenty-six parishes or hamlets in 
the fragment of a county, which are still " outside our national 
system of elementary education." (^) But the supply of 
schools has kept far aliead of the arrangements for their use, 
In other respects the Act was pretentious and illusory, and 
' Blue Book, 1S80>31, 109. 



was speciously drawn to catch votes, to reconcile confiictii^ 
interests, and to smother opposition. The Church 
conciliated by large concesaiona to a sectional interest, and 
an attempt was made to propitiate the popular party by 
embodying in a perfunctory way the principles of the League. 
The sects were offered the first chance, and the Nation was 
invited to follow and pick up the crumbs. Overlooking all 
the Icaeona of history, the Government relied on the power 
of sectarian competition as the principal factor in the constnic- 
tion of a system which by courtesy was called nationaL 

The very opposite principle was the foundation of the 
League scheme. Instead of relying on sectarian jealousy and 
rivalry, on denominational patronage and private charity, the 
members of the League appealed to public spirit, to iaca\ 
Government, and National resources, and to the co-operationi 
of the parents and people. The scholars of the preceding era 
had been mainly those who came under denoniinationa! 
influences. It was now proposed to bring a much larger class 
imder instruction, and to introduce new and stringent experi- 
ments in execution. The laws of compulsion and of local 
rating were of this character, and it was insisted that they 
could only be successfully worked by recognising Liberal 
methods of administration. Th&se were the extensicm of local 
government and the direct representation of the class affected 
by the law ; the removal of all taxes on attendance, and 
perfect freedom and security for opinion and conscience. 
law based on these principles would not have been felt as ths 
imposition of harsh conditions by a superior authority, but as 
a Lilieral contract between the Government and the people. 
The experience of eleven years has demonstrated that ikt 
Education Acts have been successful in proportion only as 
these principles were adopted. 

The best justification of the objections taken by thf 
League to the Act of 1870 is to be found in its results, Ewa 



since it Las been aupplemented by the peremptory clauses of |i 
Lord Sandon'a Act, and after the school life of more than &j\ 
generation of children has elapsed, the law has failed to embracelj 
the school population of the country. In eatimatiug a measure 
of such pretensions and magnitude it must be judged by what 
it has left undone, as well as by what it has done. After five 
years of permissive compulsion there were children to be 
counted by the million, who might and ought to have been 
at school, and who were not there. In 1876 the Committee 
of Council estimated that there were two-and-a-half-millions 
of children above seven years of ^e who might reasonably 
have been expected to make 250 attendances in the year, J 
to do which they would have only been required to attend I 
regularly for 25 weeks. The actual numbers who accomplished I 
this feat were 1,141,892. At the same period the children of I 
school age (between 3 and 13) were estimated at 4,606,544. I 
Of these 1,862,244 were not even on the school registers, and 1 
did not see the inside of a school from year's end to year's 
end. The average attendance, which is the best test of 
success, fell short of the school population by 2,769,364. 
Taking the lowii and inadequate estimate of seven years 
(from 3 to 10) as the proper school life, there were still | 
1,387,400 children practically outside the system. (') 

Of the results which have hitherto been obtained, the 
largest are due to concessions made to the League in 1870, 
which strengthened the educational features, and moderated 
in some degi'ce the vims of sectarianism. The most important 
amendment was the power to acquire School Boards by the 
vote of the district. This gave scope for the greatest activity 
in putting the Act into operation, and it was taken advantage 
of by the League to the utmost extent. Out of 2,051 School 
Boards established in ten years, 967 have been formed under 
this provision, bringing a third of the population voluntarily 
■ Blno Book, 1875-76. 
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under compulsory bye-laws. This indicates also where the 
Act was weak. It failed in the same manner and for the 
same reasons that the Privy Council system failed. In 
districts where public spirit and intelligence abounded it 
succeeded, but elsewhere neglect and apathy were left to take 
their course. Notwithstanding the improvements which were 
secured, it remained aJt Act for bolstering up a discredited 
and unproductive system, which has never attained any high 
standard of excellence. If the amendments suggested by the 
League had been adopted years of slow transition might have 
been years of active construction. 

The evil of such partial measures is that they deaden 
public movements, smother the inclination for improvement, 
and become the obstructives they are designed to' remove. 
Interests which feign to be harrassed appeal for rest, and 
there is the invariable demand that the " experiment " shall 
have a fair trial. This disposition exists to such an extent, 
that Ministers who pass mere stop-gap measures are generally 
in a position to deride, for a time, aU further agitation for 
reform. If the League had been dissolved in 1870, there was 
every likelihood that the question would have slept for 
another generation, with the result, that at the end of that 
time the country would still have found itself without a 
system adequate to national requirements. 

The controversy of the next five years was productive of 
great good in several ways. The whole country was at last 
awakened to the glaring deficiencies and contemptible results 
of the system which had been jointly administered by the 
Education Department and the denominations. On the 
showing of the Inspectors themselves, a vast number of the 
schools which they visited produced results little better than 
those of the dame schools. The conviction grew that 
education needed improvement in quality quite as much as 
in quantity. Both parties in the State were converted to 
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flRnpulsion as the firat necessity of the situation. But 
beyond this the Liberal party became united upon the 
desirability of placing education under public administration, 
and enforcing attendance through the machinery of School 
Boards. 

The rapid growth of these opinions, and the influence 
which they exercised on Parliament, were manifested in the 
Session of 1876. The new Code introduced by Lord Sandon , 
waa the first indication that the Conservative Government 
had been penetrated by the imperfection and inadequacy of 
the system they were called upun to administer ; but their 
well-meant attempt to raise the standard of acciuirement was 
frustrated, in a large degree, by the resiatance of the voluntary 
managera, who came forward again as the champions and 
apologists of weak methods and poor results. The Code, 
however, was, in some respects, an improvement, and 
considered in connection with the Act which Lord Sandon 
Bubsequently passed, it promised to efTect important changes 
in the educational condition of the countiy. At the end 
of 1876 a law for universal compulsory education had been 
embodied in the statute books. 

The aspect which the question had now assumed placed 

the Officers and Executive Committee in a position of 

considerable responsibility and difficulty. In advising as to 

the future of the oi^nisation they had to take several 

circumstances into consideration. The object for which thei; 

Iieague was established was now guaranteed by legislation/l 

On the other hand, the means by which it was to be secured! 

fell 30 far short in efficiency, simplicity, and liberal quaUties 

of those proposed by the League, that serious doubts were] 

laised as to the easy and successful working of the law. 

'*. While an amount of school attendance might be obtained 

Sdpch would satisfy the statutory requirement, the Officers 

^^be unable to isee how the steady and regular attendance, 
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on which efficiency so much depends, could be secured as 
long as the payment of fees was enforced. They also 
doubted whether education could be raised to a proper 
standard under other than public management It im 
evident, moreover, that in the administration of the new Act 
the principles of religious liberty and equality, for which 
they had contended, would be subject to constant violation. 
But the League was founded as, and had remained 
throughout the struggle, an educational organisation. While 
there was entire unanimity as to the object, much latitude 
had been allowed to the members in the advocacy of 
means. The position, in this respect, was put clearly by 
Mr. Chamberlain at the annual meeting in 1872. He then 
said " Our one object, as stated in our programme, is to 
secure the education of every child in the kingdom, and in 
seeking to solve that problem, our experience, and the 
evidence we receive from other countries, lead us to the 
conclusion that the only possible way is by universal 
and efficient compulsion. That is the great point in our 
scheme. The other things are mere corollaries, and part of 
the necessary machinery for carrying compulsion into effect." 
By virtue of the new legislation an attempt was now to be 
made to carry out the same object by different machinery. To 
a considerable number of members, who cared comparatively ; 
little for the side issues of the controversy, this was a sufficient ; 
satisfaction of the motives with which they had joined the;! 
League. The polemical aspect which the discussions had^l 
sometimes assumed was owing to the attempt made by a 
Liberal Government to impose reactionary principles upon 
the country ; but the Liberal party was now pledged to a 
review of the whole subject. So far as the legislation of 1870-76 
was an attack upon Liberal principles its amendment passed 
naturally and legitimately to the Liberal party, and to have 
maintained a separate organisation for the purpose wonld 
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have been to preserve an appearance of divisions, where none 
in reality existed. It was felt, besides, that after the 
experience of 1870 and 1873, no strong Liberal Government 
could be again formed in which the principles of the League 
did not find representation. 

The subject was fully discussed at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee held on the 11th January, 1877, at 
which it was resolved to recommend to a special meeting of 
the subscribers that arrangements should be made for the ii 
gradual closing of the organization and the transfer of itsj 
remaining work to the Liberal associations as part of thell 
general policy of the party. j 

The final meeting of the League was held on the 28th], 
day of March, 1877. 



1 

It may be useful to those who have followed the pre- 
ceding pt^es to have before them the outcome of the last ten 
yeara of labour in the field of education. The writer has not 
space at his disposal to enter upon an exhaustive enquiry, 
"but it is hoped that the tables in the Appendix will indicate 
with sufficient cleameas the general result, and supply 
materials for the moat interesting points of comparison. A 
brief explanation of the provisions of the Act psissed in 1880, 
Tinder the Vice-Presidency of Mr. Mundella, wiU complete 
the story of educational legislation down to the present time. 

The public hears too much of the vast progress and 
magnificent results which have followed the legislation of 
1870 and 1876, and too little of the region which remains 
unreclaimed. It is the interest of the partisans of one part 
of our composite system to prevent any further disturbance 
of its main principles, and therefore to make the most of its 
»pahilities. The " amiable philosophy of optimism " which 
42 
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prevails largely in society comes to their support. Since the 
dissolution of the League only one side of the shield has 
been on exhibition. There can be no object, especially on 
their part who originated the movement, in disparaging the 
substantial gain which has been obtained, but nothing so 
surely threatens the future of education as the public disposi- 
tion to rest satisfied in the conceit of a presumed success. 
Without doubt some remarkable changes were produced by 
the Act of 1870. The mental energy and intelligence infused 
by the establishment of School Boards has acted like a new 
inspiration. If the returns made to the Government were put 
before the public in a shape which admitted of complete analy- 
sis, it would probably be seen that of real educational results, the 
vast proportion, almost the gross quantity of those of a high 
order, have been produced by the action aiid influence of 
School Boards. Yet the members of the School Boards, 
except those who are elected mainly as a drag on the machine, 
will be the first to acknowledge that their work is stiU in an 
embryotic state, and that neither in regard to methods of 
instruction or principles of administration, can the education 
controversy be considered as a closed chapter. If this is true 
of the great towns where education is under the constant 
stimulus of public energy and criticism, how much more is it 
true of the country districts, where every breath of independ- 
ent opinion and every shred of local influence are, as far as 
possible, carefully excluded. 

The Eeports of the Committee of Council are a stereo- 
typed admission of very partial success. The Blue Book for 
1873-74 referred to"the large number of children whowerenot 
attending efficient schools, the small number even of those who 
attended such schools who did so with anything approaching 
to regularity, the large proportion of these last who were not 
presented to the Inspector to give proof of the results of 
their instruction, and the meagre nature of the results attained 
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' many of those who were examined." The Heport for 
(80-81 repeats the aame story in ahaoat identically the 
me words, omitting only the sentence which relates to the 
(©portion presented for examination. Any one who will 
e the trouhle to go into the vast array of figures contained 
I these Bine Books and carefully balance and weigh their 
ining will come to the same conclnsion — that non-attend- 
BCe, irregular attendance, and meagre results are the moat 
ing characteristics of the system. 
Perhaps the best test of the merits of a achool ayatem 
k the average daily attendance compared with the population 
achool age. It is not a perfect test, hut it is the best 
have of the amount of irregularity and abaentee- 
1 combined, Applying it to the Government returns 
will he found that in 1871 the population of 
ihool age (between three and thirteen) was 4,606,544, 
. the average attendance was 1,231,434, the percent- 
being 2673, To give an idea of the status which 
i represent it may he mentioned that at the same 
1 of the American States had in averse attend- 
from 54 to 40 per cent, of scbolara, calculated on a 
Biool age of sixteen years, or between five and twenty-one. Yet 
Bie were Englishmen in nnmbere who denied that our case . 
s had, or that there was urgent necessity for improvement. 
1 1880 the achool population had risen to 5,151,781, and the 
Erage attendance to 2,750,916, the percentage being 53'39. 
Ifeat is to say, in ten years the average attendance has been 
nibled. There is much reason to be thankful for tbia 
Q of pregresa, but in judging of its value two things 
IBve to be kept in view — first, what was the previous con- 
lition, and secondly, how the advance compai-es with what 
I nation baa a right to expect, and with what is possible 
mder a system subjectto less friction. What is left undone is 
B important to our judgment of the results as what has b( 
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done. It is a good thing to congratulate ourselves on tiiel/ 
1,519,482 more children brought into school, only so long as wa 
do not overlook the 2,400,865 who are still outside. EstiinatJ 
ing on the basis of the present school population the average 
attendance in 1871 amounted to 23*90 per cent. The percent- 
age of gain is 29*49 ; the percentage of non-success is 46*60. 
There is another light in which the figures can be put which 
appeals strongly to people of economic instincts. Our present 
school accommodation is for 4,240,753 scholars, but on the 
average there are 1,489,837 places vacant throughout the 
year. Counting the cost of the schools alone at £8 per 
scholar and without including the expense of other machineiy, 
about twelve millions sterling is lying absolutely unproductiva 
And this happens in a country in which one of the principal 
obstructives to the adoption of a national system of educa- 
tion is the question of cost. 

In the United States the school age extends over later and 
longer years ; from 10 to 15, 6 to 16, or even to 20, which is in 
itself an enormous advantage. In some of the most important 
and populous States of the Union, the average attendance of 
children between 5 and 15 ranges from 56 to 77 per cent— 
in others the proportion of the school population between 6 
and 16 in average attendance varies from 57 to 87 per cent. 
In some States an average attendance of 60 and 35 per cent 
is obtained on the population between 4 and 20. These 
results it must be observed are produced where there is no 
compulsion or at the most the mere show of compulsion, but 
where the schools are absolutely free, where they belong to 
the people and are administered by^the people, where educa- 
tion is not a matter of patronage and charity, but of right. 
The experience of America taken with our own is conclusive 
that free admission as a means of attendance is more pro- 
ductive than compulsion. But the American people are not 
satisfied with the results they have obtained, and are con- 
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■hmally pressing foi better attendance, and for compulsion 

^H the complement of the law. 

V Is it not a fair deduction that if the means which were 
proposed by the Lei^e had been tried, something approach- 
ing to these higher results might have been obtained, the 
school life of hundreds of thousands of children have been 
turned to fair account, and the heavy chaigea for machinery 
which has remained idle have borne a fruitful interest? 

The exact product of Lord Sandon'a Act in the shape of i ( 
tidditional attendance is not known. The increase in the\] 
average attendance between 18V6 and 1880 was 753,139, I 
l)ut the returns do not distinguish between the numbers 
brought in by School Boards and the Attendance Committees, i 
But quite enough is known of the Act to justify the judg- [ 
ment that it has been a dismal failure. The authorities' | 
to whom its execution was in the main entrusted had not 
been remarkable for large ideas upon education, and they 
justified their reputation by doing just as much as they 
were compelled to do and no more. The Act requij'ed 
that each local authority (Town Council or Board of 
Guardians) outside the jurisdiction of a School Board 
should appoint a School Attendance Committee. This 
was very much a formal matter, and was performed with 
an alacrity that raised great liopes at the Education Depart- 
ment, In about one-half the Unions, bye-laws were adopted 
on the requisition of some of the parishes, but only in fifteen 
Unions did the bye-lawa extend over all the parishes. But 
this proved to be a matter of comparatively small con- 
sequence, since when the bye-laws were made they were 
very rarely efficiently enforced. In short this seemingly 
stringent Act, which Sir Charles Dilke described as the 
most tyrannic mea.™re that had ever become law in any 
country, was laughed at and disobeyed by parents, 
employers, and local authoiities alike. And the Education 
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Department stood in the bac^iound and saw the law defied 
and n^lected with unruffled equanimity. 

Where the Act was operative its effect was unfortunate. 
It set up a low standard of education^ and has habituated 
the rural classes to that idea. The labour certificates enabled 
children who passed the second standard in 1877 or 1878, 
or the third standard in 1879 or 80, or the fourth standard 
in any subsequent year to finish their schooling and go to 
work, the certificate being good for all time. When the law 
was obeyed at all, the object was to obtain the lowest quali- 
fication for work. It was an encouragement to get as htfle 
education as possible as quickly as possible. More than half 
the children above ten are presented in standards suitable for 
a lower age. Forty per cent, of all the scholars leave school 
as soon as they have passed the fourth standard. 

One of the first tasks of the new Liberal Ministry was to 
bring in a bill to compel the adoption of bye-laws throughout 
the country. This was accomplished by the short and 
vigorous Act of 1880. (^) By the end of that year there were 
only a few defaulting authorities, and for these the 
Department at once proceeded to make bye-laws, thus 
bringing the whole population under local compulsion. 

The vigour with which the new Education Ministers are 
conducting the work of their Department, and Mr. Mundella's 
well-known views upon compulsion, afford the hope that 
some improvement in attendance may be secured, but the 
serious failure of Boards of Guardians as education authorities 
must suggest grave doubts as to the propriety of pushing the 
experiment any further. The powers of the Department for 
dealing with defaulting authorities are great, but their 
exercise on a wholesale scale has never been contemplated. 
Yet if every defaulting authority under the Act of 1876 is to 
become subject to these powers, it will require the permanent 

^ 43 and U Vict., c. 23. 
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^BCation of a branch of the Edacation Department in the I 
^ntgest number of parishes. | 

^H The testimony of the Inspectors, which is practically 
^Bianimous, and which is the stronger because theh bias 
^Ksold probably be in favour of the machinery created 
^Bj the Act of 1876, affords no hope that education in rural 
■districts can be effectually carried out under the present 
arrangements. The law, worked under pressure, may 
produce, for a short time, a fl.uctuating and spasmodic I 
attendance, but it will never secure regularity. Indeed its I 
penalties are aimed not gainst; irregularity, but habitual I 
neglect. But every one understands that irregular attendance I 
i^ almost as bad as complete non-attendance. 

The general conclusions to be gathered from the fifty or// | 
sixty reports upon the rural districts contained in the Blue/l i 
Books of 1878, 1879, and 1880, are as follows :— 

1. Regularity has been very little improved since 1870.(J , 
Irregular, convulsive attendance is still the great evil which | 
managers, teachers, inspectors, and all who are engaged in 
the work have to struggle against. 

2. Illegal employment ia common. It is tlie rale and*' i 
not the exception. Employers do not ask for certificates. 
The law is often unknown, or, when known, it is disregarded 
by employers, parents, and the local authorities. Members 

of school attendance committees frequently employ children 
who have not complied with tlie requirements of the Act. 

3. The regulations as to certified efficient schools aretf ( 
inoperative. Dame schools and private adventure schools i 
exist in large numbers, and are encouraged by the local J 
authorities. Where attempts are made to enforce the law, ■ 
these schools often enable parents and employers to baffle it I 
Cottages are opened to receive children, who are badly housed M 
and worse taught. fl 
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4. The attendance officers are of the worst descriptioiL|| 
They are ill-paid for this special work, and are generally 
fully employed with other duties. In most cases the 
relieving officer is appointed to the post, and a small 
addition is made to his salary. As a rule his compliance 
with his duty is nominal If he is energetic at the outset 
he soon discovers that his superiors are not in favour of too 
great a display of vigour, and he takes his cue accordingly. 

5. There is a general disinclination on the part oU 
magistrates to convict. Sometimes they are afraid of 
unpopularity, often they are indiflPerent, they are generally 
disposed to accept frivolous excuses, and they inflict 
fines at which the parents laugh, while the ratepayers 
grumble at having to pay the heavy costs. Their adminis- 
tration of the law has brought it into contempt. 

6. But the chief obstacle lies with the School Aitend-| 
ance Committees. They make a show of enforcing the Act,^ 
and having adopted bye-laws and appomted a nominal 
attendance officer, they leave the rest to chance. They are 
always slow to prosecute and very often they employ children 
in contravention of their own bye-laws. Sometimes they 
instruct the attendance officers to do as little as possible. 
They are the largest employers of juvenile labour and their 
duties and interests are in antagonism. They do not meet 
for months at a time, and owing to the wide area over which 
their jurisdiction extends, a great part of the district is 
unknown to the majority of them. 

This picture is relieved by occasional lights, which only 
serve to make the shadows more conspicuous. Taken 
altogether the reports of the Inspectors are one long indict- 
ment against the rural local authorities of apathy, indifference, 
neglect or open violation of duty. 

This is the state of affairs in regard to rural school 
attendance, which Mr. Mundella has to face. If he can 
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improviag it, as well as in raising ihe standard of 
iction, and placing the administration of the Government 
on a sounder basis, his career at the Education Depart- 
will he fortunate for the country, and in tlie highest 
honourable tc himself. But with the material he has 
rk upon the difficulties before bim are obviously great. 
It IB manifest indeed that whatever temporary modifica- 
and adaptations the system may undergo, the battle of 
Education will have to be fought over again before 
ible baaia is found. The so-called compromise of 1870 was 
accepted by the popular party, while the Act of 1876 
passed in the teeth of the strongest resistance which the 
liberal opposition could offer, and under the express reserva- 
tion of their right and intention to re-open the (question at 
the first fitting opportunity. While the hands of the Govern- 
ment are full and overflowing, there is no disposition to press 
them, but if there was any sincerity in the agitation of 
1870-1876, the pfcsent conditions cannot continue to exist 
indefinitely. 

The struggle of the immediate future will be over the 
" Proposals " of the Education Department for a New Code, the 
objects of which are to raise the standard of instruction, to 
make the principle of payment for results more favourable 
to intelligent methods of teaching, and to eliminate the 
wasteful provisions by which the Government grant ia given 
away on the average attendance of scholars in infant schools, 
who are not efficiently taught. The " special merit " grant 
which is a prominent feature of the "proposals" is a great 
step forward. The absence of some such money payment 
for methods as opposed to mere mechanical results was 
strongly animadverted upon by the Rev. E, F. M. MacCarthy 
in a paper published by the Le^;ue in 1876. (^) In 



In carrying oul UiutMj rcfuims Mr. Mimdella wUl be supported 
.aglUiut the outcry of tlic vested intereste, and the mofficient 
fltfuols, by bU wlio are earnest in the purstut of a betta 
•docatton. 

But inoru searching alterationa are demanded in tie 
interests of thorough efticiency. The points on whicl 
educationists chiefly rest Uieir hopes for the future are (1) the 
readjostmentof cost and the entire remission of school fees,' 
tkud (2) the placing of education under the direct contH)l| 
and adniimstration of the representatives of the ratepayers. 

Compulsion, attended by the exaction of school fees, has 
broken down, except in regard to a select class, and in la^ 
towns such as Birmingham, where the school fees are low, 
Tlio requirement of fees is the parent of irregularity, wldchin 
its turn is the fruitful soui'ce of unsuccessful teaching. Witli 
short sighted wisdom the Legislature insists on attendance 
on the one hand, and then raises obstructions on the other. 
Expensive machinery is created to enfordfe attendance, and 
then a direct tax is placed on every week's schooling ; and 
this additional impost was placed on parents in originating an 
experiment which compelled them to make severe sacrifices hi 
another direction. The difficulties of the parents have been 
increased. They were obliged to lose the services of their 
chddreu, and their school fees were raised at the same instant, 
The children's pence have risen from Ss. 6d. per child in 
average attendance in 1870, to lOs. 4d. in 1880. And while 
this bunien was tlnown on the class least able to bear it, the 
tax on comfortable benevolence has declined. The voluntaiy 
subscriptions have decreased in about tlie same proportiou 
that the sc)iool fees have been raised. The parents are directly 
taxed to bolster up a system of proved inefficiency, and one 
for which its advocates are increasingly unw illing to tax 
themselves. There is a meanness about these arrangements 
of which a wealthy country ought to be ashamed. If the 



^^kgy are excepted, the subscnliers to voluntary achoola 
^^■«rally contribute because the system costs them least. A 
^^Wl subscription saves a larger rate, the tax on parents 
^Rzaised, and then the subscribers come before the public 
^Bd pose in an attitude of benevolence, 
^k But the free school question ha-s assumed a more seiious 
^■nect than this. The tendency of recent legislation has been 
^B bring the school into conjunction with the workhouse, and 
^k a large class of parents to make the one a stepping stone 
^m the other. This ia no longer theory. The Boards of 
guardians have had to pay school fees for five years. It is a 
^■rty which the Boards in the large towns dislike, and which 
^ney have protested against as tending to the degradation and 
^puperizatiou of a laige class of the community, but it is a 
^Bty which they have to perform, and the payments go on 
BN^^ii^ing from year to year. To complete the unnatural 
^Biance the rural Guardians have made the relieving officer 
Hte school attendance officer. 

^B There is another reason why the incidence of cost will 

^bcre to be reconsidered. The 25th clause was repealed to 

Buiet the Dissenters. But it was re-enacted in another form 

H^ with a wider application. 'Where hundreds of pounds 

Hnre paid by School Boards for fees in denominational schools 

■bousands are now paid by Guardians. The tax upon the 

Bttes has risen from about jE5,000 in 1873 to £16,000 in 

W78, £23,000 in 1879, and £32,000 (') in 1880. The 

Bpaount is not large at present, but it bids fair to become 

Targe, and to afford the denominational schools a fruitful 

and a oertain source of revenue. But it was not the amount 

ttat the Nonconformists were concerned about; it was 

tbe principle. The principle of section 25 of Mr. Forater's 

' Of this [imount dbont £S,BOO is paid to Bonid Schools. It is difflcolt 

to nnderslmd why tie Setool Eciarda do not remit tho feea in their own 

■ " ■ ■ 'e the Qocessity, so far as they are concerned, of applica- 



Act, and of section 10 of Lord Sandon's Act, are one and tie 
same, and even the language of the two sections ia almost 
identical The Nonconformists are no doubt indisposed to 
add to the present embarrassments of the Government, but it 
is idle to suppose that these payments will be permitted 
to go on for ever. 

The necessity for universal School Boards is pnshed ^aiu 
to the front by the failure of the Guai-diana as an attendance 
authority, and by the increasing efficiency, intelligence, and 
thoroughness of board-school work. Making all deductions 
for the sectarian squabbles tbey have witnessed, which were 
owing to tbe method of tbeir election and the questions 
remitted to them for setUement, Mr. Forster's Act has 
reached its highest point of success in tbe administration of 
the Boards. They have brought a new energy and capacity 
into the field of education,theyare sustained by the inspiriting 
influence of public representation, and they have enlisted a 
class of workers who pursue education for its own sake, 
and who had little sympathy with the narrow aims and 
antiquated methods of tlie voluntary schools. They have 
borne the heat and burden of the day for tbe last ten 
years, and have helped to fill tbe voluntary schools as 
well aa their own. Tliey have elevated the status, the 
emoluments, and the prospects of elementary school teachers. 
Tbey have raised tbe idtal of uational education. The 
tables in the Appendix will show how rapidly they have 
overtaken the voluntary schools. Notwithstanding the social 
tendency which has made the volimtary schools the select 
schools, and filled the Board Schools with tbe refuse 
of the streets and courts, they supply a better 
education, obtained through higher methods and superior 
teachers. But they cost more, it wUl be said. That is true. 
The time may come, however, when the common sense of 
the Nation wiU teach it that the cheapest article is not always 
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the truest economy. If this is true of anything it is pre- 
eminently true of education. Mr. Cobden's wise words will 
be recalled — that " England cannot afford to have a little 
National Education." The motto of the School Boards is 
" Excelsior," and their work alone lightens the dejection 
with which otherwise our attempts after National Education 
would be regarded. 

There is one final consideration which cannot be too 
often insisted on. Bishop Temple, in giving evidence before 
the Newcastle Commission said, " Everything I think which 
would tend to encourage local interest would improve the 
school," (^) and he advocated giving to parents votes in the 
election of managers of the voluntary schools. It is only by 
direct representation that you can enlist the interest of the 
people and secure their co-operation in the work of their own 
instruction and elevation, in the absence of which no system 
of education can be a great or a permanent success. 

^ Newcastle Commission Report, 6, 331. 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Percentages of Attendance in some of the American 

States. 

Average aUendance on School Population hdween 6 and 15, 

Massachusetts 77 per cent. Maine 76 per cent. 

New York ... 56 „ Illinois 61 „ 

Pennsylvania. 66 „ Michigan ... 66 „ 



On School Pop\dation between 6 and 16. 

Connecticut... 66 per cent. Indiana ... 67 per cent. 

Ohio 59 „ Kansas ... 87 „ 

Iowa 69 „ Columbia ... 56 „ 



On Population between 4- ^^ ^0. 

New Hampshire 65 per cent. 

Oregon 60 per cent. 
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APPENDIX 9.— continued. 

In 1875 the Board Schools had the highest percentage of 
complete passes (i^., in Eeading, Writing, and Arithmetic) in 
Standards IL, IIL, IV., and V., and were second only to 
Boman Catholic Schools in Standard L, and to British 
Schools in Standard YI. In 1880 they were first in all 
Standards except I., and in this were second only to 
Boman Catholic Schools. In Beading they were second to 
Boman Catholic, British, and Wesleyan Schools. 



Peboentage of Passes in each subject 

ALL Schools. 


SEPABATELT IN 


Teak. 


Beading. 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 


1875 
1880 


88-28 
88-25 


80-04 
80-44 


70-91 
74-9 



The Board Schools were in 1875: — 

-92 below the average in reading. 
2'6 above the average in writing, 
and 3-03 above the average in arithmetic. 



And in 1880:— 

•11 above the average in reading. 

2*39 above the average in writing, 

and 3*39 above the average in arithmetic. 
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Higher Subjects. 

Number of Passes for every 100 Scholars Examined. 

(100 scholars may make 200 passes.) 

In Denominational Schools. 

XofO ••• ••• ... ••• ••• xUO 

1880 ... ... ... ... ... 86*29 

In Board Schools, 

lo/O ... . . .^ ... ... ... lliO'Uo 

1880 ... ... ... ... ... 97'ol 

Note. — The requirements for a pass have been somewhat raised. 

Deductions from grant for higher subjects under Code 
Article 21 c (that is for Schools in which 75 per cent, of 
the passes attainable in the Standard Examination are not 
made) : — 

In Denominational Schools. 



1875 


11*31 per cent. 


1880 


• *• •«• ••• tj %J£t my 




In Board Schools. 


1875 




1880 


... ... ... Ju O § ff 



Deductions for faults of Instruction. 

Denominational Schools. 

1875 Mulcted in 1'45 per cent of total grant. 
1880 Ditto 0-81 ditto 

Board Schools. 
1875 Mulcted in 0*88 per cent, of total grant. 
1880 Ditto 0-40 ditto 




( 



APPENDIX ^—mUinwd. 
fa Infant Schools. 
■P Denotninationai Schools. 
ir cent, moro infants tuiiglit in separate Depart- 
lenta undui' specially qualified ttiachera than 
n classes attaolied to upper Departments. 
ditto ditto dttto 



18715 ISO per cent. 
1880 27C per cent. 



ditto 
ditto 



ditto 
ditto 



Proportion of Addlt Teachees to Pdpil-Teaciiers. 

Vmomtjuitional Sclwols. 
1880 One Adult Assistant to 303 Pupil-Teachers. 

Board Sefiaola. 
1880 One Adult Assistant to 177 Pupil-Teacbera. 



APPENDIX 4. 

Eatb of Qbant pes Scholab m Average Attendanck. 
DeawmiiuUionaX Schools. 



1875 



1875 
1880 



12s. lOJd. 
153. 5d. 



lis. 5id. 
158. 7id. 



Cost of Maintenance per Scholab ik Average Attencahce. 
1880 Boaid Schools £1 17 5| 



Voluntary Schools ... 



£1 U 2 
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APPENDIX ^^—continued. 

School Boabd Kates. 

1880 Total average rate in England ... 5*ld. 
„ Ditto ditto in Wales ... 5-7d. 



Proportion of Population 

1880 Under School Boards 13,318,492 

„ Ditto School Attendance Committees 9,393,774 

£22,712,266 



Education Grants. 

1880 To Voluntary Schools ... £1,681,684 3 10 
„ To Board Schools ... 627,081 3 3 
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